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Your 


Advertising Dollar 
IN NEW YORK buy a 


MOre CIRCULATION. More than 400,000 every week- 


day. The largest morning circulation in New York. A truly 
vast market to be reached at one time. 


MOre CITY CIRCULATION. Concentrated circulation— 
91% in New York City, 98% in New York and suburbs. 


MOre HOME CIRCULATION. The tabloid newspaper 


can be—and is—folded up and carried home in pocket or purse 


in the evening. Daytime sale after nine o’clock A. M. is over 
35,000 copies. 


more RESPONSIVENESS, as evidenced by the editorial 


mail receipts, by test campaigns, by local advertisers’ results. 


MOre ATTENTION VALUE. The Daily News’ tabloid 
page is two-fifths the size of the average newspaper page. 
Wholly visible at a glance. Every page and every card is seen 
by readers. No blank pages, no buried positions. Less-compe- 
tition, due to our space limitations. ‘“‘Fewer Accounts—More 


Advertised.” 





MOre ADVERTISING. The Daily 
lowest rate per line per thousand circulation in the New York 


field. Small space does more work; small appropriations go 
farther, buy more advertising 


News now has the 


—in the Daily News than in any 
other New York newspaper. 
Specific facts on request. 


ADVERTISING OFFICES: 
512 Fifth Ave., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 
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SETS THE PACE 


New York State newspapers are an absolute commercial necessity 
to National Advertisers and Manufacturers and to business men 
everywhere who value achievement, advancement and expansion. 
In producing results for advertisers, New York State newspapers 
occupy first place. They are read by millions of people every 
day, reach out into the forty-eight states, cross the seas and make 
their impress felt upon the whole world. 


Advertising in New York newspapers has no boundaries to its 
possibilities. 


If you want business, call into your service the Daily Newspapers 
listed below. 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 
lation Lines Lines 


lation Lines 
*Albany Knickerbocker Press........ (M) 32,235 09 .09 eo (S) 1,045,959 1.25 
“Albany Knickerbocker Press......... (S) 45,278 ll 11 SR: SN bwastwesdiesecccuwe (E) 164,429 45 
Pr rs ocak sé On cn ceteee (E) 6,926 .04 .035 New York Evening Mail ............ (E) 155,148 Al 
*Brooklyn Daily Eagle ............. (E) 56,487 .20 .20 *New York Evening Post .......... (E) 38,596 32 
*Brooklyn Daily Eagle .............. (S) 70,493 .20 .20 *The New York Herald ............. (M) 198,527 50 
*Brooklyn Standard Union ........... (E) 65,939 .20 .20 “Tine Bow Wee SEGUE ci ccccccncvccss (S) 218,642 50 
*Brooklyn Standard Union .......... (S) 44,017 .20 .20 ee re (E) 189,384 -50 
*Buffalo Courier and Enquirer..... (M&E) 84,478 18 18 a Te SR Sk bn d's is Cease due es (M) 327,216 .65. 
WHerake OMI ccc kccsccstcsevs (S) 117,634 27 -22 PP ED kns dosacckeveocdeds (S) 505,023 .75 
TNO TEED cet cccccveces ses (M) 36,065 12 10 OOS Wee. SD cc sc ccedccccccas (M) 142,310 .40 
"Buffalo Express .........-..+-++++: (S) 62,747 18 -14 UN TA ID Si vin 0 bbacesbnees (S) 142,835 40 
"Buffalo Evening News .............. (E) 104,221 21 21 i a ae (M) 346,626 ‘.60 
***Buffalo Evening Times ........... (E) 79,541 15 15 PE SE So Sec denscces adnan (S) 621,489 .60 
***Buffalo Sunday Times ............ (S) 96,063 15 15 PO ee ED bh abe sscsbasebeceed (E) 313,143 .60 
**Corning Evening Leader............ (E) 7,478 .04 .04 Niagara Falls Gazette .............+. (E) 12,292 .05 
“Bimsivn Star-Gaesstte ....scscccescee (E) 24,451 .08 07 Gy SD onde dé Sadcnnaesédoencen (E) 5,021 .025 
"Glens Falis Peet-Btar .......ssccece (M) 7,323 .03 .03 **Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise. . . (E) 11,043 .05 
Gloversville Leader-Republican ..... (E) 6,126 .03 .03 eer ere (M) 27,757 .08 
Gloversville Morning Herald ........ (M) 6,129 .035 .03 *Rochester Times-Union ............ (E) 64,031 .20 
Hornell Tribune-Times ............. (E) 6,553 .035 035 Schenectady Union Star ............ (E) 13,442 .06 
*Ithaca Jourmal-News .............++. (E) 7,133 .04 .04 *Staten Island Daily Advance......... (E) 7,140 05 
“Janseapwe SOUP 6 oi co ss sve tases (E) 6,821 025 .025 eo ee (E) 43,844 10 
*Jamestown Morning Post .......... (M) 9,248 .05 03 “Tear Te x5 ios ee Neaboenena (M&E) 22,794 05 
**Middletown Times Press .......... (E) 5,861 04 .03 


Government Statements, April Ist, 1921. 
*Mount Vernon Daily Argus ......... (E) 7,032 .04 04 


*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1st, 1921. 
*Newburgh Daily News .............. (E) 10,726 .05 .05 **A. B. C. Auditor’s Report, April 1st, 1921. 
*New York American ............... (M) 299,703 .60 .60 ***A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, July 1, 1921. 
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N. E. A. Features 


Make Circulation 








For the woman’s page, daily stories 
from the heart of a woman, written 
by Ruth Agnes Abeling. Every 
woman will want to read them. 


“The Old Home Town” is a comic 
cartoon whose popularity has spread 
like wildfire. Everybody’s saying, 
“Git fer home, Bruno!” 


“Freckles and his Friends,” are 
real boys in a clean and clever comic 
strip which will entertain and amuse 
every member of the family. 


A famous scientist says all of us 
are more or less crazy. That’s why 
"Gene Ahern’s Crazy Quilt cartoons 
make so many folk laugh every day. 


The world champion pest swatter 
is Everett True, whose daily outbursts 
meet with universal approval. He’s 
the most famous comic character in 
the world. 


No matter where anything of world 
or national interest may happen an 
N. E. A. representative will see that 
you get the first pictures. 


Fashions! What woman doesn’t 


want to know all about them. N. E. 
A.’s fashion hints are new, practical 
and useful to all. 


No comic strip has a_ greater 
“home” appeal than “The Doings of 
The Duffs.” Let your readers meet 
Tom and Mrs. Duff, Olivia, Wilbur 
and little Danny. 


Cartoonist Satterfield and his lit- 
tle bear, both famous the country 
over, will make you laugh and think 
through his daily cartoons. 


The sport world is combed for un- 
usual features by an army of special 
N. E. A. writers, giving you the pro- 
duct of experts in all branches. 


Charm—every woman wants to be 
charming. Let Mme. Moreau, who 
writes beauty articles for the woman’s 
page daily, tell your woman readers 
how. 


Sister Mary knows all about cook- 
ing and baking. She will tell your 
readers how to make delicious salads, 
flaky pie crust, savory meats and 
tempting cakes. 








For Service Write to 


The Newspaper Enterprise Association 


1200 WEST THIRD STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Producing Plants in 


CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK 





SAN FRANCISCO 
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City Separate 
Population Dwellings 
1,823,779 390,000 





Seal of Philadelphia 


Selling Plumbing Equipment 


Philadelphia 


“The City of Homes” and “The World’s Workshop” (as Philadelphia is popularly 
known) is the Third Largest Market in America for 


Bath-tubs Hot Water Heaters 
Wash-stands 
Laundry-tubs Steam Heating Plants 














Kitchen-sinks Ranges and Boilers 


390,000 separate dwellings, 16,000 stores and 8,000 manufacturing plants within its 
city limits are constantly buying plumbing equipment. 


Have you noticed how many people in your line are advertis- 


ing in The Philadelphia Bulletin, particularly on Saturdays? 


| Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concen- 
trating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads--- 


The Bulletin 


Net paid daily average circulation for July: ; 
485,275 copies per day 



















“In 


Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin”’ 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods 
of stimulating circulation are used by The Bulletin 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger than that of any other daily or Sunday news- 
paper published in Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in America. 


| (Copyright, 1921, W. L. McLean) 
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BUSINESS IS BOUND TO PICK UP IN FALL 


Improvement Not Likely to Be Startling, But Economic Conditions All Indicate That the Pendulum is 
Beginning Its Swing to the Positive Side; Time to Get Ready 


HE last six months have taught us 

much regarding the relation of 
economic conditions to business. Busi- 
ness men are gradually learning that 
economic conditions precede their visible 
efforts by several months; usually from 
six to nine. 

To those who judge by appearances 
rather than by economic fundamentals 
business conditions eighteen months ago 
looked prosperous. As a matter of fact 
they were just the reverse. Now, when 
business conditions on the surface look 
depressing, we find by examining econo- 
mic fundamentals that the kind of con- 
ditions that must precede good business 
are here now. 

From my conversation with other 
business men, the most important thing 
just now seems to be to convince men 
that conditions are better now, and that 
business will be better this fall, though 
it will not, of course, be enough better 
to warrant us in throwing our hats 
wildly into the air. 


Boost YoursELF A Bit 


What business men need to know is 
why conditions are right now for a mod- 
erate business upswing. 

Of course economic conditions are not 
going to do it all. We've got to help our- 
selves a bit. One of the greatest hin- 
drances to better business right now is 
willingness on the part of retailers to 
make a real cut. What the retail busi- 
ness needs is to move off a lot of 1919 
and 1920 merchandise that is now clog- 
ging its system. With the old goods 
moved off the shelves, and new goods 
produced at lower manufacturing costs 
in stock, which can be sold at lowered 
prices at a profit, it won’t take business 
long to get on its feet. 

Of course the goods will move off 
gradually anyway, but the man who gets 
his old goods out of his business sys- 
tem, even if he does have to do it at a 
loss, will quickly make up the loss. 
Thereafter he will’ be making a profit 
on the new merchandise which he can 
sell at a good profit at prices much lower 
than those now prevailing. 

RETAILER IN NEW POsITION 

To get a better picture, just imagine 
a retailer opening a new store with no 
old, high priced stock on hand to ham- 
per him. He can go to the manufac- 
turer or jobber and stock up at prices 
that will enable him to crowd his store 
to the limit. 

Eighteen months ago danger signals 
flashed red on every hand. High inter- 
est and discount rates due to expanded 
credits; cessation of building; abnor- 
mally high wages and low production 
per individual, production in excess of 
normal consumption and a staggering 
foreign trade balance were some of these 








By A. H. 


RITCHIE 


Manager Advertising Department, Matthews Gravity Carrier Co., Ellwood City, Pa. 


signals. Still others were the sharp 
drop in the price of Wall Street securi- 
ties and the great inequality of exchange 
rates which reduced the purchasing 
power of foreign countries. , 

To those versed in economics these 
conditions gave warning of the plainest 
kind of impending danger; but to the 
great mass not so versed they meant 
nothing. 


Look Out For SQUALLS 

Whenever you see interest and dis- 
count rates around 8 and 8%, look out! 
You want to take a reef in your busi- 
ness sails, for you know that a financial 
squall is coming. 

The Federal Reserve Board saw the 
signals in time to pass along the warn- 
ing that would have slowed things down 
gradually, Instead, it waited until we 
were right on top of the danger and 
then jammed on the credit brakes so 
tight that they locked the wheels of in- 
dustry and the whole nation skidded. 
The shock to business could hardly have 
been greater had it struck a panic 
head-on. 


The action could best be likened to 


that of a police officer delegated to 
watch a dangerous drawbridge. A be- 
lated business man comes hurrying 


along to catch his train. The officer 
sees that the man does not know that 
the bridge is open. But instead of warn- 
ing him he waits until the man gets on 
the very edge of danger, then rushes 
up and knocks him on the head with a 
blackjack. In other words, he saves 


the man from drowning by knocking 
him senseless and sending him to the 
hospital for several months. Fortunate- 
ly, American business has a good con- 
stitution. It has been convalescing for 
several months and is now ready to 
leave the hospital of depression and re- 
sume its duties. 


PAYING THE PIPER 


Before the Federal Reserve Board 
took a hand in the matter, business was 
indulging in a grand orgy of reckless- 
ness, dancing and _ spending. When 
credit tightened the orgy ended abruptly. 
And business has been busy “paying the 
piper” ever since, The piper of econo- 
mic conditions, to whose music all the 
world dances, has already received the 
first large instalment, through the gen- 
eral liquidation that has so far pro- 
gressed. As we continue to meet our 
economic debt by still further liquida- 
tion, his terms will become easier. 

Some lines have liquidated more than 
others. These will be the first to feel 
the improvement. Although there must 
be still further liquidation in some lines, 
the bulk of the liquidation now neces- 
sary to prosperity must come from labor 
scales. Eor labor has not liquidated, 
except in a very modest way. The hard- 
er labor tries to maintain the present 
wall of high prices, the more dreadful 
will be the washout when this dam is 
finally burst by the economic law of 
supply and demand, which is more 
powerful than labor with all of its or- 
ganizations. 





Vision and decision, 
economy and lowering of 
production costs, to- 
gether with co-operation 
by retail dealers and 
labor will bring pros- 
perity under the eco- 
nomic conditions that 
now obtain, which prom- 
ise healthy, though not 
alarmingly great prog- 
ress toward normal in a 
few months, says Mr. 
Ritchie. 

















However, as we are well aware, even 
though labor hasn’t done its share to- 


ward business reconstruction, labor 
scales have lowered somewhat in cer- 
tain localities. This, together with 
easier interest rates, an accumulated 


merchandise demand, lowering of the 
rediscount rate of the Federal Reserve 
Banks, are infallible signs that we are 
due for a healthy revival of business 
this fall when these factors are still 
further augmented by farm crops. The 
crops will enable the farmers to thaw 
out the credits they owe and put finan- 
cial life in the arteries of business. 


Not AN Economic Factor 


We all remember how many so-called 
optimists predicted an early revival of 
business this spring, especially “after the 
inauguration.” “Business will pick up 
after the inauguration.” “Business is 
only as bad as you think it is.” “Every 
cloud has a silver lining,” and “You buy 
of me so I can buy of you” were some 
of the verbal dishrags they used to try 
to stiffen the spine of business. These 
attempts to usher in prosperity were 
well-meaning, of course, but there was 
nothing behind them. 

As we become more acquainted with 
economic fundamentals and their rela- 
tion to business, we know now why 
business could not pick up after the in- 
auguration. We know that the inaug- 
uration is not an economic condition. 
That is, it doesn’t affect the inflow of 
gold, interest rates, the rate of foreign 
exchange, building nor any other fun- 
damental. Yet there are people who ex- 
pect business to pick up the moment a 
new president gets into the chair. 

Looking still further, we see that it 
would have been a mistake for business 
to pick up at that time. We were still 
in the throes of violent liquidation and 
readjustment from which we are now 
just emerging. We are getting our 
just economic punishment for our 
economic sins of several years past. For 
us to have a temporary revival then- 
and it could only have been temporary— 
would have merely postponed the final 
“day of reckoning” and delayed rather 
than hastened the return of true pros- 
perity. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS AND THRIFT 


I want to dwell for a moment on the 
importance. of righteousness and thrift 
and show their relation to prosperity. 

Roger Babson says “We learn that the 
period of depression is the result of the 
extravagance, inefficiency, unrighteous- 
ness and dishonesty which developed 
during the latter half of the period of 
prosperity, and that prosperity is the 
reaction from the thrift and economy, 

(Continued on page 32) 
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PRESS IS THE HAND ACROSS THE SEA 
FOR WORLD PEACE, WILEY’S VIEW 





Lower Transoceanic Postal. Rates Urged by New York Times 
Business Head to Assist Friendship Between 
America and Europe 





6¢UNTEREST of the people of Europe 
‘in information about the United 
States is very deep and wide,” said Louis 
Wiley, business manager of the New 
York Times, on his return Sunday from 
a six-week’s trip to Europe. “They are 
always ready to discuss the attitude of 
the United States to Europe. Disap- 
pointment is frequently expressed that 
America, after encouraging the League 
of Nations, should withhold ratification 
of the Treaty of Versailles and decline 
to become a member of the League. 
“American newspapers are read with 
interest and avidity but their circulation 
in Europe is meagre. The way to 
change this is for an International Pos- 
tal Convention to relieve both British 
and American newspapers of the exces- 
sive postal rates, so that there may be 
a greater interchange of the newspapers 
of the United States with those of Eng- 
land and France. The cost of sending 
the New York Times, daily and Sunday 
editions, to Europe is $14. Postage 
charges on the daily edition are $7.40 
and on the Sunday only edition $5.75. 
These rates are practically prohibitive. 


Urces EXCHANGE OF NEWSPAPERS 


“There could be no better way to as- 
sist in the development of cordial rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Europe and to increase trade than a 
large international circulation of the 
newspapers on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. I think that it would pay the people 
of the various countries in the long run 
if the postal service carried newspapers 
at a loss. 

“England and the United States, of 
course, have a common language. 
While it is true that a limited number 
of Americans read French and there 
are not very many thousands of French- 
men who can read English, there are 
enough intellectual persons in each 
country who can speak both languages 
to result in a personal broadening of at- 
titude toward the other country and they 


will exert ‘a decided influence upon 
others. 
“In the libraries of England and 


France and Italy the American news- 
papers are sought and eagerly read, but 
the cost of subscriptions in most cases 
is too great to warrant individual sub- 
scriptions. 

IMPRESSIONS OF FOREIGN Press 


“Foreign newspapers, especially those 
of France, are small. The English 
newspapers are larger than the French 
but. much smaller than the American. 
The criticism there, is that our news- 
papers are much too large. There is, 
however, a much greater variety of ap- 
peal in American newspapers than in 
the newspapers of either England or 
France. Englishmen and Frenchmen do 
not understand why a news story in an 
American paper should be told three 
times, first in the headline, second in 
the introduction and for the third time 
in the text. 

“The cost. of newsprint paper is still 
very high in Paris.and that is one reason 
for the small size of the newspapers. 
The average issue is four small pages. 

“The proprietors and | editors—the 
heads of European _ newspapers— 
are, as a rule, immersed in politics. I 
had several talks with M. Buneau-Varil- 
la, proprietor of Le Matin, who has a 


sympathetic interest in America, and 
does all he can to promote friendly re- 
lations between the two countries. 

“T met all the lords of British jour- 
nalism—Lord Beaverbrook, Lord North- 
cliffe, Lord Burnham and Lord Riddell. 
They wish to form better relations with 
the United States. Plans are being 
made to send a delegation representing 
British newspapers to the United States, 
including Sir Andrew Caird, publisher 
of the Daily Mail, to the convention of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association next April. 

“The circulation of London and Paris 
newspapers far surpasses that of Ameri 
can newspapers. I obtained what 1 be- 
lieve to be an accurate estimate of the 
circulation of the daily edition of the 


principal London newspapers, as fol- 
lows: 
SR rr oe 1,400,000 
CR oon bun dadvaleneseve’ 500,000 
Sy COCOONS. ion sk isstcbesakeen 450,000 
Ce ee pr eer ee 385,000 
Es TN sco 6k ans Cuaseondak 200,000 
SEEN dc 5 eenenr es dtekiornecd eases. 140,000 
a age Pee Eee rr Pre Pre 800,009 
ee ee, ro ana ees Se 240,000 
MN a disiere > sete nae anor epee weer 585,000 
ee TY OPO T EO Te re 40,000 
RE ON SE haha oo de 6 one eae 1,000,000 
ee re a ee 70,000 
Ce ey eae eer vee 700,000 
SS Re eee ee 320,000 
Pe EE EERO Kwak s Cones eb aawe 75,000 
Weatininster Garetté. ....0ccseccece 75,000 
An estimate of the circulation of 
London Sunday newspapers is as fol- 
lows: 
ff. ee rrr eer 600,000 
ee See eo . 1,000,000 
Dew ee Che WEE ec cscerccssccs 3,250,000 
et IR a oes: Sia nea a Ske d ae aento Bie a 350,000 
Reynold’s Newspaper ..........+.- 350,000 
PEOUSOREL NOWS: spe os ss cicsecs scenes 250,000 
er Pee ree ee ery 200,000 
Sunday Evening Telegram ........ 100,000 
De OOM cikacicns>advcncss 2,400,000 
Illustrated Sunday Herald ........ 1,020,000 
NE: 58s Case ncbdsiesendstidees 100,000 
CO NE. cc bnctnicw sient nese 100,000 
The estimated circulation of Paris 
newspapers follows: 
i WO Ie eS Pee 1,600,000 
TN rc daw sb Kel 0 Babee Cau Re 1,300,000 
DMD SDip apa Sis sve coast ues Sete 1,100,000 
ce i es ee ee ee 600,000 
dk BT ere Teer Te 400,000 
CO eT 500,000 
WRONG aa two sduawe Cash gees boone 70,000 
A oh ein dss0 bipabee rene seen 30,000 
ce en Sa aE eae ee 30,000 
ME 55 soa tas bas keeaede sya ets 60,000 
MOU co ctoncase ce laneeueremine se 35,000 
Re aie Spe tae 200,000 
a ee 43,000 


*Chicago Tribune 
tDaily Mail 
<a Paris edition New York Herald. 

+ Paris edition Chicago Tribune. 

t Paris edition London Daily Mail. 

“The London Times and the Daily 
Telegraph publish an abundance of news 
but the Daily Mail and the Express 
give the news a more condensed 
treatment. 


27,000 
30,000 


British Witt ADVERTISE 


“As soon as normal relations are es- 
tablished between America and Europe, 
I think there will be much foreign ad- 
vertising, especially from Great Britain, 
in American newspapers. There is an 
increased interest in advertising in 
Great Britain, but in France the news- 
papers have not yet succeeded in de- 
veloping much interest among manufac- 
turers and merchants in newspaper ad- 
vertising as it is done in America. 

“On the whole, the special articles in 
London newspapers are of a higher or- 
der of merit than in American newspa- 
pers, but the comprehensive treatment 
of news in American newspapers is 
much better, by comparison. 

“There has been a great improvement 
in the Paris edition of the New York 
Herald. It is much better than under 
the Bennett regime. A _ considerable 
volume of United States news is pub- 
lished and Americans in Paris are able 
to keep in touch with the course of 
events at home. Mr. Munsey deserves 
much credit for the improvement that 
has been made in the Paris Herald un- 
der his direction. 

“I brought back with me a copy of Le 
Petit Parisien, the Paris newspaper of 
largest circulation, issue of July 27. It 
is only a four-page newspaper, the type 
size of page being 2134 inches deep and 
16 inches wide. The make-up is good. 
About 25 per cent of the four pages are 
advertising. On the first page appears 
important national and local news, such 
as ‘The Supreme Council to Convene 
August 4th,’ special article entitled 
‘Great Maritime Week,’ devoted to 
building up the merchant marine; item 
about two Americans who are giving 
to Paris, for relief work, a valuable 
collection of art work. Three illustra- 
tions are reproduced. At the bottom of 
the page appears a comic picture. Two 
ears are printed at the top of the sheet, 
that on the right side giving the date 
and subscription ratés and street ad- 
dress; and on the left side the weather 
report. 

“Page two continues some of the 
first-page news articles, an installment 
of a serial story, and summaries of 
minor local happenings. There is also a 
judicial calendar, with three or four 
single-column advertisements of books, 
skin lotions, a shorthand school, etc. 





to’ sell; 


Quentin Denoyer; 


affairs to be obtained anywhere 
Will be in 
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YOUR CLEVEREST SALE 


FEW really worth while salesmanship stories get into print, though they are 

extremely valuable as guides to business. But now Eprror & PuBLISHER 
intends to try to give the best of them to the world. 
in the United States and Canada to tell briefly of his CLEVEREST SALE. 
Prizes will be offered for the best stories, to be awarded by judges representing 
manufactu:ing, newspaper and advertising interests. 

In the opinion of L. J. Boughner, president of the national association, news- 
paper classified advertising managers would do well to follow the lines of 
department store advertising in letting people know about the goods they have 


And as a reader of the times, Ray Vance. business expert and economist, is 
certain that things are going to break for the better before the New Year. 

Then, there is a romantic story to be told about the creation and develop- 
ment of what in many respects is the most remarkable news service in the 
world—Reuters—an inspiration for every newspaper worker; 

Also another one of those insurance advertising development articles by 


And the most vital and timely current news on newspaper and advertising 


It wants every salesman 


Watch for details; 


NEXT WEEK 











“Page 3 contains late cable, telegraph 
and telephone news (shared with the 
London Times), an item on the Greek 
Turkish war, the Armament Conference 
at Washington, a dispatch from Madrid 
regarding the situation in Morocco to 
gether with a despatch from Lille and 
one from Rouen. There is an office ad- 
vertisement of Le Petit Parisien calling 
attention to classified advertisements on 
the following page, with a line at the 
bottom “You will always find what you 
are looking for.” The outside right- 
hand column of page 3 is headed by an 
announcement of amusements, followed 
by educational notes. Below are adver- 
tisements—dry goods, kodaks, shoes, 
roofing material, hectographs, etc. 

“Page 4—four of the six columns are 
devoted to advertising, with large double- 
column announcements of watches at 
the top, an automobile advertisement, 
one of phonographs, a few medical an- 
nouncements, etc. The upper left-hand 
corner of the page is devoted to racing 
news, with stock and bond quotations 
underneath. At the bottom of the page 
are the classified announcements, occu- 
pying space of only two columns by 
about 5 inches in depth.” 





UNDERWOOD BOARD DELAYED 


President Asks Lond 





’s Agre t to 
Pulp Discussions with Canada 
(Special to Eptror & PuBLisHErR) 
Wasuincton, Aug. 18.—Those deli- 


cate diplomatic niceties between nations 
are operating to prevent prompt action 
by President Harding naming the per- 
sonnel of the commission provided by 
the Underwood resolution for negotia- 
tion of, pulp and paper difficulties 
between the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada. 

Although it is believed that the Presi- 
dent approves the purpose of the Under- 
wood measure he could not, as the 
responsible diplomatic agent of the 
government, ‘be a party to a violation 
of procedure among the nations. It 
was necessary therefore to inquire of 
the Imperial Government of Great 
Britain whether it would be agreeable 
to London to have an America com- 
mission negotiate directly with the 
dominion government of Canada and 
the provincial governments of New 
Brunswick and Quebec. 





WOULD BAN BEAUTY CONTESTS 


Newspapers, Ad Agencies and Film 
Firms Objects of Herrick Bill 
(Special to Epiror & PuBLisHerR) 


Wasuincton, Aug. 18.—Representa- 
tive Herrick, of Oklahoma, takes excep- 
tion to beauty contests conducted by 
newspapers and to participation of mov- 
ing picture organizations in such match- 
ing of feminine charm. He _ has 
introduced -a bill to stop it- by providing 
severe penalties. The Judiciary com- 
mittee has the measure. It may be 
expected to keep: it. 

The Herrick bill provides: 

“Sec. 1. That on and after the passage 
of this Act it shall be unlawful for any 
newspaper or advertising agency to hold 
any prize contest or beauty contest where 
money or any other thing of value is 
given away or promised to be given 
away where the contestant does not have 
to obtain subscriptions or exchange any 
labor therefor. 

“Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful for 
any newspaper or other advertising 


agency to hold any beauty contest con- 
trary to this Act or any contest where- 
in any moving-picture company or film 
producer or theatrical company are al- 
lowed to participate therein.” 
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Editor & Publisher 


SECRET DISARMAMENT CONCLUSIONS 
WOULD LACK CONFIDENCE 





Canadians Join Confreres of United States in Endorsing Editor & 
Publisher’s Proposition for ““Open Doors” and Preliminary 


Journalistic 


Conference 





(CANADIAN endorsement adds the 

latest international aspect to Eprror 
& PuBLIsHEer’s demand for “open ses- 
sions” at the coming Disarmament Con- 
ference in Washington. Dominion edi- 
tors are as heartily in favor of the prop- 
osition as are their Spanish and Ameri- 
can confréres who have expressed their 
views through Epitor & PusLisHeEr dur- 
ing the past month. 

Senator Pat Harrison, of Mississippi, 
has assumed leadership in the Con- 
gressional effort insure holding open 
sessions, resorting to drastic measures 
on August 18 to bring about a test in 
the Senate. 

Among those who are said to welcome 
a vote on this point at any time are 
Senators Borah and Johnson, Republi- 
cans, who are listed as advocates of 
open sessions, along with Senator Har- 
rison. The position of Senator Lodge, 
who has been selected as a delegate, and 
some other Senators who stand a chance 
of appointment in the event that the 
delegation is a large one, is spoken of 
by some as at least “embarrassing” un- 
less the test vote is avoided. Develop- 
ments therefore are being awaited with 
much interest. 

In explanation of his action, 
Harrison said: 


“T hope we can obtain open sessions at this 
conference and sincerely trust the Senate 
and the House will express themselves as 
favorable to them. We have heard a great deal 
about secret diplomacy and the subtle avenues 
that go with it; we have heard much about 
the way the Treaty of Versailles was adopted, 
free from open sessions, and I hope that in 
such an important proposition as this,*the vari 
ous countries represented, considering ques- 
tions that mean so much to the taxpayers of 
the world and against future wars, it will be 
done in the open. 

“I hope that not only the 
sentatives throughout all the 
there 


Senator 


newspaper repre- 
countries can be 
and obtain and give to their constituents 


and to the world the views of these various 
representatives, but that the galleries will be 
open to the people that they may know what 


is going on, and that the country or the repre- 
sentatives of those countries there that fight 
against the things that will be advocated by the 
Senator from Massachusetts and his colleagues 
so that and this country will know who is to 
blame for not bringing ‘about disarmament. 1 
believe that this is what the people of America 
desire.” 


A questionnaire sent out by Epitor & 
PUBLISHER to sound out opinion, both 
for and against its suggestion, has 
brought back views that are illuminating 
and certainly worthy of careful study. 

The questions asked are: 


1—Do you believe in enlightening pub 
licity on a matter so vital to the future 
peace of the world and contentment of 
mankind or do you believe that this is a 
matter for diplomats alone to arrange? 


2—Do you believe that the people whose 


destiny is held in the balance should be 
informed by trained observers and report 
ers or that they should receive only official 
announcements of the final results of diplo- 
matic negotiation ? 
3—Do you believe 
should meet in the 


that this conference 
open as the United 

States Senate meets, as the House of Com- 
mons meets, and as the League of Nations 
meets at Geneva? On the other hand, do 
you believe it would be better if this con- 
ference were to meet behind closed doors 
and only decisions and final results an- 
nounced and the reasons for them must be 
always shrouded in mystery? 

Most of the writers declare unreserv- 
edly for open sessions. A few think 
that nothing would be gained by such a 
procedure, while one or two argue that 
open sessions would be a detriment to 
the progress of the conference. 

David Lawrence declares that “the 
success or failure of the disarmament 
conference depends upon open diplo- 
macy and open sessions.” 


W. W. Canfield, editor of the Utica 


(N. Y.) Observer, suggests that the 
newspaper men who cover the sessions 
be restricted to a few who are especially 
fitted to report the proceedings—and that 
they be paid out of a special fund pro- 
vided by the newspapers of the country 
so that there shall be no jealousy, rival- 
ry nor sensationalism. 

Eprtor & PuBLISHER takes pleasures in 
presenting the following opinions: 


L. McTAVISH, editor Saskatoon (Can.) 
Daily Star: 


“Unquestionably the proceedings of the Dis- 
armament Conference should be wholly in the 
open. The people of the world, not the diplo- 
mats, have forced the Conference. If the 
Conference is in the open, public opinion will 
control the outcome. If it is held behind 
closed doors, diplomacy will—and diplomacy 
will produce an entirely different result. 

*““May I quote from a recent editorial in The 
Saskatoon Daily Star, not directly on this 
topic, but bearing on it: 


“*The difficulty js that statesmen are 
apt to regard battleships and armies as 
pawns in an international game which they 
are playing all the time, and with which 
they become so thoroughly familiar, as one 
does with daily work, that an opportunity 
to step out of the rut is not grasped. The 
world does not desire this conference ap- 
proached as a game to be played, nor does 
it want it marked by bargaining and hag- 
gling. What it wants is a swift and whole- 
hearted decision for drastic reduction of 
existing armaments and as nearly as pos- 
sible the total elimination of extension of 
armaments for the future. It asks a sign 
that the nations of the world are intending 


for 
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to live together in amity, that the pistols 
always pointed at each other’s heads will 
be thrown away. 
**No nation in the 
may judge by the 
ot the press, 


world today, if one 
unanimous expressions 
desires its delegates to come 
out of the conference with a diplomatic 
triumph. No nation wants its own inter- 
ests “safeguarded” by disproportionate re- 
duction of other nations’ armaments. The 
desire of the people is that the greatest 
and most far-reaching disarmament be 
practised, on a basis wholly fair to every 
country participating in the conference. 
“*The time of the conference is draw- 
ing near. It would be fitting if the firsr 
official act of our new Governor-General, 
Lord Byng, were to be to set apart a week 
during which every church, every school, 
every veterans’ association, every public 
body of any kind, should make the de- 
sire for world disarmament known. No 
vember 11, 1918, Armistice Day, is one of 
the most significant dates in the world’s 
history. But it would be far surpassed in 
importance if November 11, 1921, should 
go down to history as Disarmament Day.’ 
“I thank you for the 
pressing this paper's 
such importance.” 


opportunity of ex 
views on a question of 


4 i MAXWELL, Medicine Hat (Can.) News: 


“Unquestionably the Washington confer 
ence should be held in the open. Democracy 
demands disarmament and to carry this de- 
mand into effect a full understanding of the 
issues involved is essential. Following the dis- 
cussions day by day, learning of the problems 
to be solved and the suggested solutions will 
envisage for the people the nature of the ob- 
stacles that block the way to disarmament and 
will give the knowledge necessary to decide 
the best way to come to an understanding that 
will do away with the crushing burden of 
competition in armaments. 

“Humanity is sick of war but at 
sound. The people, fully informed, 
aside the network of intrigue that has for so 
long held the world enthralled and insist on 
a true settlement based upon equity and justice. 
Negotiations behind closed doors with only the 
results made known will inevitably le ad to 
suspicion and mistrust, bred of the absence of 
full knowledge, and defeat the object of the 
conference. Secret diplomacy of the past has 


heart is 
will brush 


led the world into the present impasse. Let 
us try playing in the open with all the cards 
exposed to the view of the world. 

“A press conference to precede the disarm 





BRYCE WOULD LET PEOPLE DECIDE 





ISCUSSING “secret diplomacy and 

the morality of States” in a lecture, 
August 16, before the Institute of Poli- 
tics at Williams College, Viscount 
Bryce deplored trickery in international 
relations and. urged open diplomacy. 
He said: 

“The frightful catastrophe of the war 
was deemed by a large section of Brit- 
ish opinion to have been due to the 
fact that, in all the countries concerned, 
foreign relations had been secretly con- 
ducted with little consultation of the 
popular will, and it was believed that 
had the people been consulted in for- 
eign as they are in domestic affairs, the 
catastrophe might have been avoided. 

“This belief has not been lessened by 
what happened at the end of the war 
The peace treaties have created general 
dissatisfaction. Hence, the demand for 
direct popular control has continued. If 
that control has worked well in domes- 
tic affairs, this section of public opinion 
has asked, ‘Why not in foreign affairs? 
lake the management of foreign rela- 
tions out of the hands of the few and 
intrust it to the many. 

“These arguments seem to make a 
prima facie case for a change. If the 
old system brought Europe to the con- 
dition in which it was when the war 
broke out; if that system leaves it in 
the deplorable condition in which it is 
after the peace treaties have been made, 
is it not well to make a complete new 
departure by trying direct popular con- 
trol? 

“There is a strong case for changing 
a system which has yielded bad results 
in the past, and a democracy is not con- 
sistently democratic if it leaves its for- 
tunés in the hands of a few persons 
who pledge it before they have con- 
sulted it. 

“Secret agreements have frequently 
turned out ill for those who made them. 


Publicity would have disclosed the dan- 
gers lurking in them. The secret agree- 
ment made between England and the 
Turks in 1878, the secret treaties mad 
in the recent war between the belliger- 
erents are now generally regretted 

“Yet there is something to be 
the other side. It must he admi'ted 
that foreign negotiations cannot be c>n- 
ducted and the executive acts they re- 
quire cannot’ be determined by a popular 
assembly or even by a deliberate 
cil too large for familiar 
Nor, indeed, by any body 
sitting in public. 


“Details can be 


siid on 


coun- 
discussion 
constantly 


discu8sed only by a 


small body and details may he impor- 
tant in the train of consequerces they 
entail. Moreover, the situation may 
change from day to day. There are 


negotiations which—if the world of in- 
ternational politics continues to be that 


world of intrigue and rapacity quali- 
fied only for that which it has hitherto 
been—could not successfully be prose- 


cuted if the public were kept informed 
of them and might yet be the 
sources in a dangerous crisis. 


only re- 


“Nevertheless, there arise certain 
broad and comparatively simp!e 
on which the people ought to be 
sulted before any irrevocable 
taken and on which the judgment of 
the people is more likely to be right than 
that of the ministers or officials 
are conducting the negotiations. 

“The people, if not fevered by ras- 
sion, may have a sounder view of what 
is or is not worth fighting for than a 
set of officials steeped in their tradi- 
tions or prejudices. Much more might 
be done than is done in Europe to keep 
the people informed and enable them to 
express their opinion on the lines of 
policy to which they are being com- 
mitted.” 


iss‘1es 
con- 


step 1s 


who 





iment conference 
nd in 


would go far to further the 
view, viz: a better understanding. of 
the situation. For that rea it is to be 
1eartily commended.” 





E. H. WOODS, editor Calgary (Can.) 


Herald: 


“The conference 
think it would b 


should be oper I do not 
possible for those concerned 


to keep information from the newspaper men 
vho will be looking for it. The only thing 
that secrecy would achieve would be to in 
ject a certain amount of inaccuracy into 


the newspaper reports Furthermore it ap- 
pears to me that the great involved 
in this conference will best be solved by the 


issues 


freest publicity and comment.” 

OHN C. SHAFFER, president Shaffer 
Newspapers: 

“I think it is the intention of President 


Harding to have the conference which he has 
called for the discussion of disarmament in 
Washington in November to be an open ses- 
sion. Certainly I am in favor of all the dis- 
cussions on this matter being open to the 
public, especially the press. 

“IT am in hearty accord with your suggestion 
that there should be a conference of the edi- 
tors before this conference is held in Wash- 
ington.” 


D4vP LAWRENCE, the well known Wash- 
ington correspondent: 


“TI agree with Marlen E. Pew 
tors of the American newspapers, rather than 
the Washington correspondents, are the ones 
to bring pressure to bear upon the disarma- 
ment conference so that it will be held in the 
open. The function of the Washington cor- 
respondents is to report and inte rpret what is 
going on. he newspaper, representing public 
pinion, is in a position to advocate what should 
be done. The disarmament conference is more 
likely to respect a demand made by the press 
of the country rather than by a group of cor- 
respondents. 

“In my judgment, there is no sound 
ment against an open conference. The usual 
sterotyned answer is made that statesmen will 
not talk frankly if the press is present. My 
own judgment is that they not only talk more 
frankly but sometimes more accurately when 
the press is present 

“The whole trouble with the Far-Eastern 
question is that it has been cloaked in too much 


that the edi- 


argu- 


secrecy and _ confidential negotiation. The 
lapanese people have been misled, or rather 
have been influenced by jingoes because our 


government, as well as the Japanese 
ment. has failed to take the 
confidence 

There is nothing so good for a smouldering 
fire as exposure to the air. It may mean a 
protracted conference if the debate is in the 
open, but it will surely mean more progress in 


govern- 
public into its 


the end. The peoples of the world can well 
afford a delay of two or three, or even six 
months while this most vital question is car 

fully considered. Secrecy means intrigue. It 


usually results in meaningless “ecm nts, 
suched in such phraseology as to enable the 


respective governments to do about as they 
lease Publicity means that the ambiguities 
removed in advance, and that statesmen 
required to be specific and precise 
‘The success or failure of the disarmament 
nference depends upon open diplomacy and 


en sessions of the disarmament conferen 


The Paris conference, which I attended, went 
n the rocks at the very beginning when it 
decided in favor of secrecy. 

“Let us hope that the fight you ar waging 
vill accomplish a different result this time 


WiLLiaM W. CANFIELD, editor Utica 
(N. Y.) Observer: 


“You have asked my opinion as to whether 
disarmament conference should be held 
he ehidd closed doors or open doors, so far as 
newspapers are concerned My answer is— 
neither 
‘I do not believe in throwing this confer- 
ence open to all the newspaper men or special 
riters ho ish to attend or may be sent 
there If it is thus thrown open, there will 


be a great deal of trouble. for there will be 


many who will not appreciate or comprehend 
that this is the most momentous and solemn 
nations of earth have ever 


conference — the 
eld The future 
happiness of the 


safetv and prosperity and 
world depend upon its issues, 
ind every possible step should be taken to 
guard against creating muisun derstandin gs or 

rculating sensational reports of the proceed- 


“These 


those 


proceedings should be sported by 
who have a sense of the dcepatt respon- 
sibility that can be put on the shonlders of 
newspaper men. Five or six men from this 
country, and a coresponding number from 
Great Britain, France and Japan (if they wish 


to send them) should be engaged for the work 
They should be paid out of a general fund 
previded by the newspapers of the country, 


so there might be no rivalry or jealousy, and 

t attempt at sensationalism They should 

be candid, truthful, absolutely reliable, and 

men of judgment. Their reports ought to be 
yractically uniform.” 


pau R. MARTIN, acting managing editor 
Chicago Journal of Commerce: 


“The policy of ‘open covenants openly ar- 
rived at’ is just as alive in this country today 
as it was when the representatives of the world 
powers sat down at the peace table at Paris. 
Since the disarmament conference is to be 
held on this side of the Atlantic, let us hope 
that this thoroughly American idea will pre- 
vail. 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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PACIFIC IS CENTER FOR NEXT DECADE 
FOR WORLD NEWS 





Teeming Millions of Orient Are Casting Off Old Customs That 
Limited Political and Trade Activity—New 
Communications Heeded 





By ROY ALDEN 


Editor Pacific Ports, 


(THROUGHOUT the entire history of 

this country, from the very birth of 
the United States, down to the present 
day, the newspapers have regarded the 
world outside of North America as far 
as news is concerned, as almost entirely 
centered in Europe. Even before the 
world war riveted the attention of all 
world’s “peoples on the battlefields of 
Europe, there were five date-lines em- 
phasizing European origin of articles to 
be found in the American dailies to 
every one date-line indicating origin 
of articles in other foreign countries 
outside of the North American conti- 
nent. In short, we have thought of the 
very word “foreign” almost as synony- 
mous with Europe. 

There is now a movement gathering 
momentum with undeniable consictency 
that is as sure to bring a radical change 
in the “foreign viewpoint” of American 
newspapers as it is that daylight will 
follow darkness. This movement is call- 
ing to American newspapers to turn 
“Eyes to the Westward”—it is a move- 
ment that is demanding an equal division 
of our attention of news developments 
in the outside world. 


Tue Far East 


Across the great expanses of the Pacific 
Ocean, in a vast area geographically 
known as the Far East, there is held 
more than half of the population of the 
entire world—a population that hereto- 
fore has not cut a very wide swath in 
world affairs. But this great army of 
people is not the same army of people 
of yesterday. They have taken on a 
much different complexion. Where yes- 
terday they refused bluntly to give any 
consideration to the Westerner’s at- 
tempts to interest them in modernity as 
demanded by twentieth-century progres- 
sion, today they are showing an interest 
that is becoming more and more pro- 
nounced, and that is forcefully empha- 
sized in an analysis of statistics showing 
the imports into the Far Eastern coun- 
tries, including Japan, China, Straits 
Settlements, Siam, French Indo-China, 
India, Ceylon, Siberia and the Dutch 
East Indies, from the United States, 
Canada, the United Kingdom and other 
exporting countries whose manufactur- 
ing plants give form to the children of 
inventive genius. 

It said that where there is the 
greater number of people assembled, it 
is there where the greatest amount of 
news is to be found. This saying to date 
has not held true. The Far East’s vast 
population, greatly overshadowing the 
population of Europe, has not been a 
creator of news because it has stoutly 
refused to accept any of the ideals of 
Western civilization. While they dom- 
inated in population, in area, in the 
richness of natural resources—in short, 
in virtually all of the elements that go to 
make news, they lacked in one essential 
particular—activity. While the countries 
of North America and the leading coun- 
tries of Europe hummed wth commer- 
cial and industrial act’vity, the Far 
East was “just plugging along,” so to 
speak, with an attitude that “wh t was 
good yesterday is good today and it will 
be good tomorrow.” 

3ut this picture of the great Far East 


is 


Seattle, Wash. 


is fading. Trained observers of world 
conditions recently returning from the 
Far East after tours, of investigation 
are almost as one in declaring that in 
another quarter of a century the picture 
as we have penned it above will be as 
out-of-date as a tintype is today. China, 
with its 400,000,000; Japan with 60,000,- 
000; the Dutch East Indies with its 47,- 
000,000; India with its 350,000,000; Brit- 
ish Malayasia with its 3,000,000, the 
Philippines with their 10,000,000; French 
Indo-China with its 17,000,000; Siam, 
with its 9,000,000, and other countries, 
colonies and dependencies of lesser im- 
portance in that area known as the Far 
East, discarding their antiquated 
ways that they have held tenaciously to 
for time immemorable and are tendering 


are 
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a sympathetic reception to the emissaries 
of Western civilization. These emissar- 
ies are of varied character, including 
our traders who go to sell their goods; 
missionaries preaching the gospel of 
Christianity; motion pictures breathing 
the Western atmosphere; American- 
newspapers and magazines, circulars, 
literature and other descriptions of 
printed matter—in short, anything and 
everything that tells the Far Eastern- 
er how the Western world is living, and 
how it is doing business, how it is enjoy- 
ing itself—its atmosphere and environ- 
ments—its work and its play, are all 
emissaries of civilization and modernity 
as we know it in this country. 

The westward trend of world events 
that is how turning over such an im- 
portant chapter in world history, is but 
a natural progression. Our _ history 
books inform us that the center of 
civilization, and consequently the center 
of news, first developed about the shores 
of the Mediterranean, later expanding 
and enveloping the countries touching 
the European shores of the At'antic and 
the Baltic seas, From the Mediterrean- 
ean, the European Atlantic and the Bal- 
tic, the center of trade and shipping— 
the lifeblood of world activity—has 





FOREIGN AND WANTS KEPT NEW YORK PAPERS’ 
JULY LINEAGE LOW 








OCAL advertising in Greater New 
York newspapers in July was so far 
ahead of the same month last year that 
the gain in this classification is greater 
than the loss in foreign accounts and 
than the loss in want advertising and in 
morning papers is almost sufficient 
to overcome the losses in the latter two 
classes combined. This shown by 
analysis of July 1921-1920 lineage com- 
piled this week by the New York Eve- 
ning Post Statistical Department. 
Foreign advertising in morning papers 
totalled 1,149,908 lines last month, a loss 
of 309,276 lines, and the want ad total of 
557,584 lines was 359,296 lines below the 
July, 1920 level. The total loss in these 


is 


therefore, 668,572 lines, and the total 
July lineage in morning papers, 5,266,- 
462 lines, was only 134,302 lines behind 
the record of last year. 

Foreign copy and want advertising in 
evening papers in July fell 650,539 lines 
behind the same month last year, and the 
total lineage, 5,043,246 lines, was 511,901 
lines in the rear of July, 1920. Dry 
goods advertising was also slightly lower 
in July, 1921, than in July, 1920, in eve- 
ning papers. 

As there were five Sundays in July, 
1921, and only four in the same month 
last year, comparisons cannot be made 
on the basis of the available figures. The 


classifications to be overcome was, summaries follow: 
MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 

TUCeL BPACE cisecscave 5,266.462 5,400,764 5,043,246 5,555,147 2,757,880 2,287,906 
eS 136,814 104,154 114,682 102,868 72,120 51,610 
ee ER Fe eee SP 646 878 1,364 314 330 142 
ee rrr 59,244 75,068 628 14,740 4,220 14,730 
Automobile -Display ........ 221,088 257,766 149,242 230,612 175,112 156,906 
Automobile Undisplay ..... 48,092 37,206 119,992 121,472 25,966 21,362 
ee ere 52,982 100,022 76,700 148,844 22,780 40,652 
Building Material ......... 2,902 3,270 2,548 510 2,270 160 
Ne Se eee 8,208 17,270 16,478 43,656 3,658 1,690 
Charity & Religious ....... 19,144 16,722 33,334 31,618 9,280 170 
ONE Se ae eet ore 9,630 6,994 3,028 1,848 3,000 2,566 
I oa, auietss atm ds 49,072 26.676 20,898 7,394 15,558 6,930 
See Tee ee 64,280 65,700 66.354 34,546 34,202 45,974 
ferries ere 1,025,300 880,236 1,704,602 1,773,783 871,110 685,326 
NS en eee 475,050 483,844 288,766 315,430 51,276 48,116 
PU SEE co chobuu écadunes 57,118 65,418 132,914 134,883 15,038 14,616 
EE - n shs non dO soma bbws 181,630 132,296 105,128 101,064 195,778 141,406 
Hotels & Restaurants ...... 28,788 40,232 48,374 65,510 18,926 21,406 
Ee Ore er 11,358 11,886 11,522 15,156 3,766 3,936 
Db etGces n365% vshnes ene 24,506 20,882 244,116 oS ee eee 
Men’s Furnishings ........ 180,886 188,392 181,310 222,412 5,612 14,672 
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swept across the Atlantic to embrace 
the countries of North America and, in 
a much lesser degree, the countries of 
South America. The westward move- 
ment was not checked at this stage. 
Newspaper men in the East and the so- 
called Middle West—east of the Missis- 
sippi—even today have a very decided 
misconception of the complexidn of our 
own West, failing to appreciate that the 
westward movement of the world is 
bringing the West, especially the Pacific 
Slope, with its commercial centers, into 
the arena as a serious challenger with 
the ports of the Atlantic for leadership 
in the volume of cargoes passing in and 
out in the channels of international com- 
merce. ’ 

“The not distant future will see the 
Pacific Ocean outstripping the Atlantic 
Ocean as the chief theater of world af- 
fairs,” says Frank Waterhouse, presi- 
dent of Frank Waterhouse & Co., one 
of the foremost shipping operators of the 
country. “This will not come to pass 
overnight, but it is coming as sure as 
ene day follows another.” 


WeE Haven’t Becun To REALIZE 


“I think I am right in saying that our 
intellect will fail us in appreciating the 
magnitude of the potential possibilities 
of the Far East and the importance of 
the movement beginning to take concrete 
shape across the Pacific that has as its 
ultimate goal the modernization of these 
great countries,” says Robert Dollar, 
president of the Robert Dollar Com- 
pany, who with Waterhouse, and H. F. 
Alexander, president of the Pacific 
Steamship Company, compose the lead- 
ers of Pacific Ocean commerce and are 
probably the best posted men in the 
country on the trend of events in the 
Far East. 

William Philip Simms, famous Ameri- 
can newspaper correspondent, who ar- 
rived in Japan recently on an Oriental 
tour, gave out an interview in Tokyo in 
which he said: 

“People in the United States must 
come to the realization that the scene 
is shifting from Europe to the Far East, 
and that the new center of international 
interest is out here. American people 
have heretofore known very little about 
the Orient, which has always been to 
them another world—a world in which 
they have been but little interested and 
of which they have understood little.” 

The expressions of Waterhouse, Dol- 
lar and Simms are the expressions of 
virtually every person who has_ been 
watching the momentum the westward 
trend of the world has been gaining of 
late. 


CoMMUNICATION GREATEST TROUBLE 


Many progressive American news- 
papers and magazines are catching the 
significance of the westward trend and 
are acting accordingly, but to every 
column of news from the Far Eastern 
countries that being published in 
American newspapers today there un- 
doubtedly will be ten columns in an- 
other ten years. As Simms so aptly 
says, the scenes are shifting and the 
Far East is becoming the center of inter- 
national interest. 

The great difficulties American news- 
gathering organizations will face when 
they take full advantage of the news 
possibilities in the new Far Eastern 
movement is the ability to gain the effi- 
cient transmission of dispatches from 
their correspondents. The problem of 
transpacific communication one of 
great importance to North American 
newspapers, and the writer believes it 


is 


is 


pertinent to call to the attention of pub- 
lishers that there is now a bill pending 


Continued on page 37) 
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WOULD SET STANDARD OF EFFICIENCY 
FOR ADVERTISING MANAGERS 





To Be Certified by Competent Bodies After Examination with a View 
to Improving the Business and Making Its Adherents Better 
Qualified for Their Work 





By RALPH BARSTOW 


General Sales Manager, Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation 


HEN a man hangs out his shingle 


as an M.D. he notifies the world 
that he has given the study and put the 
time in training necessary to satisfy cer- 
tain well-qualified examiners that he has 
passed the minimum. standard they have 
set for proficiency in certain subjects. 
When you call that doctor in to take 
care of you you don’t know how good 
a doctor he is, but you do know that he 
is above a certain standard. 

When a man enters the practice of 
law he has to show that he has mastered 
minimum requirements. The fact that 
he is a member of the bar does not 
mean that he is a superior lawyer; but 
it does mean that he was good enough 
to satisfy examiners. 

When you hire an advertising man 
you look up his past record in various 
ways and then “take a chance.” You 
yourself become the examining board 
and it is a fact that you are swayed in 
your judgment by a pleasing personality 
and plausibility. 


WASTE IS GREAT 


As a result, many wasteful expendi- 
tures have been made by men because 
they were not qualified to practice ad- 
vertising. Whatever of ill repute the 
advertising man carries is attributable 
largely to the fact that too many times 
he has been an experimenter: a groper 
in the dark. 

There is nothing of unkindness in this 
preliminary. I state a fact which is well 
known to all and [ state it without glee 
or any other objectionable emotion. 

Everyone will agree that there is 
a need for a standard among men who 
are coming into the business; to know 
what they should know. Until some 
standard is set they can only measure 
themselves, if they are conscientious, by 
what they feel to be the best work around 
them, and if they are not conscientious. 
by what they can get away with. 

Modern advertising requires not only 
certain technical equipment which will 
be touched on later, but what I call 
“sales intelligence.” A reporter must 
have a “nose for news,” else he cannot 
last on a newspaper. Sales intelligence 
is something like that, because the man 
who has it estimates every advertising 
move he makes in terms of sales results. 


Sates RESULTS THE THING 


Advertising that is merely attractive, 
beautiful, brilliant, astonishing, does not 
and cannot satisfy such a man because 
he measures what he does by sales re- 
sults. He understands that advertising 
is a means to sales and not an end in 
itself, 

Furthermore, the modern advertising 
manager must fit what he does to pro- 
ductive possibilities. If he is in the 
manufacturing end of business, and even 
if he is in wholesale or retail, he faces 
the great field of turnover in much the 
same way. 

Nowadays advertising passes in re- 
view before financial boards, loan com- 
mittees of banks, etc. It is read by 
labor organizations, by church organiza- 
tions, and because it is the greatest 
spokesman of business and the one that 
reaches the greatest number of people, 
it keys that business in people's minds 
and that great thing called “Public 


Opinion” grows up as a result of the 
ethical, commercial and intellectual tone 
of the advertising. 

Finally, advertising today does not 
satisfy executives unless it permeates 
and directs the efforts of the sales force. 
The sales force working blindly along 
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one line and the advertising pulling 
valiantly along another is no longer to 
be tolerated in business. 

No one can honestly criticise the an- 
cient history of advertising. Its com- 
parative newness makes it possible for 
individuals to recall historic blunders 
and historic values. Medicine escapes 
this to a large extent because Aesculapius 
and Hippocrates have been dead some 
time, and even the oldest inhabitant dares 
not quote them. Yet cobweb poultices 
and applications of leeches were com- 
mon a few hundred years back. 

The early history of any business or 
profession must be characterized by 
childish efforts and things that seem, in 
the light of our later experience, silly. 
Perhaps, too, in advertising there was a 
deal of charlatanism and fakery. So 
there was to astronomy and chemistry, 
once upon a time. 

The fact remains that it is still pos- 
sible to get away with gigantic frauds 
through advertising, as the Vigilance 
Committee of the A. A. C. of W. is 
prepared to demonstrate. The fact re- 
mains also that some gigantic frauds in 
the shape of individuals have got away 
with advertising jobs in the not very 
distant past. 

PRESENT TENDENCY ENCOURAGING 

Take it as you will, the medern esti- 
mate of the advertising man is becoming 
more tolerant, more respectful, but is 
still tinged with a certain “25 off for 
cash” attitude. There is still an indul- 
gent “Yes, yes, I know” manner adopted 
by general managers, presidents, etc., 
toward the enthusiasms of advertising 
men which advertising men must take 
into account and handle. 

The present tendency of advertising is 
vastly encouraging. Take an article such 
as this. Ten years ago it would have 
heen hooted at by everyone. Today I 
am asked to put it on paper. Today the 
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Audit Bureau of Circulation makes good 
headway while ten years ago it had 
heavy going. Today organizations and 
individuals who are trying to reduce 
advertising facts to formulas receive en- 
couragement and belief. 

It shows beyond question that adver- 
tising men are taking every possible step 
to standardize the business. 

A glimpse into the future is dangerous, 
for prophecy is largely an imaginative 
quality. But while you will never take 
from the value of brilliancy, inspiration, 
imagination, whimsicality and friendli- 
ness in advertising you can be pretty 
sure that another decade will see the 
end of the monstrous, absurd, prepos- 
terous and ludicrous. The doctor no 
longer mutters incantations over his 
pills and the advertising man is rapidly 
divesting himself of the idea that a sen- 
sation or fireworks of any kind are 
necessarily advertising. 


Woutp EstastisH A STANDARD 


Before ten years are out we will know 
what double-page spreads are really 
worth; what color in advertising can do 
and what it cannot do, and things of 
that sort. 

The plan that I propose is that some 
qualified group shall get together and 
establish minimum requirements in the 
form of an examination which can be 
changed in order to protect and improve 
it. This examination would be very 
similar to the examination given at a 
college or university for an A.B. or 
A.M. degree. It would cover such sub- 
jects as commercial geography, wherein 
the man would have to demonstrate that 
he knew certain facts of importance in 
export; in the matter of cable and ship 
communication; in the matter of foreign 
exchange, etc. Political economy as it 
affects foreign countries as well as local 
industrial conditions. The law of supply 
and demand, ete. 

Analytical and research methods in- 
clude chart-making and reading, and 
come in for attention here. There has 
been a deal of buncombe in this matter 
of analysis and research and a great 
deal of dependence, probably too much, 
has been placed on charts which led 
Charles M. Schwab to characterize the 
whole thing as a game played with 
nickels, dimes, quarters and half-dollars. 
But the fact remains that exactly as 
analysis is of value in studying steels 
for tools, in studying chemicals for in- 
dustrial processes, so analysis and re- 
search has its place in advertising. This 
has been amply demonstrated a number 
of times and there are certain things 
such as “weighted” averages and methods 
of charting that an advertising man 
should know something about. 


Some Turincs Are Opvious 


Complete campaign plans have been 
touched on in so many publications that 
it seems hardly necessary to argue this 
point. We have heard the tale of the 
splendid national display advertising and 
the piffling follow-up so many times 
that it’s almost a commonplace, and we 
are all more or less guilty in the matter 
of incompleteness in our plans. This is 
a limitation of the human race, but it 
can be patiently overcome through teach- 
ing certain elements that must go to- 
gether. 

In the realm of advertising technique 
such as the matter of form and design; 
art-work ; reproduction ; 
photo-engraving and allied work, copy- 
writing; methods and forms of distribu- 
tion; checking; rate-making, etc., we 
come to a tangible matter that can be 
handled 


processes of 


You know, of course, that I am not 
here advocating that the advertising man 
shall know more about photo-engraving 
than the engraver himself, or more about 
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art-work than the artist himself. I am 
advocating that he shall know enough 
to know what he is asking for and know 
what he is going to get, and there are 
plenty of men today who will argue that 
he shouldn't know anything, but shall 
be a child in the hands of specialists. 
That’s something that could be the basis 
for a great debate, but in the long run 
all must agree that actual «knowledge 
never hurt a man yet, and it isn’t wise 
to try to run 175 line screen illustrations 
on newsprint paper. 

There are certain elements of sales 
technique that are pretty well estab- 
lished, that the advertising man should 
know and in which he should qualify 
through examination. 

Naturally you will ask how all this 
is to be arrived at—who are the qualified 
judges to say whether John Jones can 
be certified as an advertising man? 

My answer to that is that there are 
a number of feasible ways. It could be 
given to the colleges or universities to 
work out. Personally, I don’t like that 
idea. My notion is that a joint com- 
mittee composed of competent members 
of the A. N. A., A. A. C. of W., P. PLA, 
A. A. A. A., and any other letters of 
the alphabet that can be thought of that 
really belong to the business could draw 
up examination papers and that the ex- 
aminations could be conducted on a fee 
basis sufficiently large to cover the actual 
cost of the work. 

CeRrTIFICATES Woutp Hep 

There certainly doesn’t need to be any 
law requiring a certificate, but I per- 
sonally am of the opinion that as it 
became known that such certificates were 
possible, employers would more and 
more demand that applicants for the 
position of advertising manager in their 
business should be equipped with one. 
This would not have to continue very 
long before there would be quite a little 
rush on the part of advertising men to 
secure the certificate. 

Some of us who have been on the job 
a good while would probably have to do 
some studying nights to brush up and 
pass the examination. It would probably 
break the average lawyer’s or doctor’s 
heart after ten years away from their 
degree to go back and pass the same 
examinations, and it probably wouldn’t 
be any different with advertising men. 
I’ve sometimes wondered why bar asso- 
ciations and medical associations didn’t 
require a re-examination of the holders 
of their certificates every once in five 
years for this very reason. 

This scheme of mine is no panacea 
for advertising ills. The dawn of a new 
day will not be observed upon its initia- 
tion. In fact, nothing will happen at 
once. But I think that, little by little, as 
time went along, an aggregation of small 
improvements would come that, when 
totalled, would contribute measurably 
to the success of advertising in modern 
business. 


Klan Sues Los Angeles Express 
Los ANGeLEs, Cal., Aug. 14—The Ku 
Klux Klan today filed suit for libel, ask- 
ing damages of $105,000 against the Los 
Angeles Evening Express. 


Presses for Philadelphia Bulletin 

The Philadelphia Bulletin has placed 
an order with R. Hoe & Co., New York, 
for three unit-type presses. 


Consolidation in Sheboygan 
The Sheboygan (Wis.) Press has pur- 
chased the Sheboygan Telegram and is 
now the only daily in the city. 
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INCREASED HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
BY ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 





Ninety-five Per Cent of Providence Grammar Grade Pupils Indicate 
Their Intention to Avail Themselves of Advanced 
Education Offered by Their City 





QNE of the most remarkably success- 

ful of community advertising cam- 
paigns will exhibit its’ extraordinary 
results with the opening of the coming 
school year in Providence, R. I. 

The Department of Vocational Guid- 
ance, the Town Criers (which is the 
Advertising Club of Providence) and 
the principals of the grammar grade 
schools, convinced that the higher edu- 
cation afforded by the high schools 
makes better and more competent men 
and women, decided upon a course of 
proceedure designed to increase the 
number of entrants into the high 
schools from the grammar schools. 

Diligent inquiry failed to produce 
exact and dependable statistics on the 
proportion of grammar school students 
who had gone directly into high school 
in previous years, but ascertained data 


covering five years before the experi- 
ment was attempted showed that in 
providence it was between 65 and 75 
per cent. 


Firty ADVERTISEMENTS USED 


Exact figures were compiled after the 
first year of the new campaign, and 
they showed that 91 per cent of the 
grammar school pupils actually entered 
high schools, the Trade School or pri- 
vate similar rank. 

This enormous increase was gratify- 
ing, but not entirely satisfactory, so the 


1 


methods of the 


schools of 


campaign were im- 
proved, the work expanded, with the 
result that of all the children attending 
the grammar schools in Providence last 
year cent indicated their inten- 
tion to enter high school this fall. Of 
the remainder, 3 per cent indicated their 
intention to go to work and 2 per cent 


95 


per 


did not make return. 

The basis of the campaign was not 
only to impress upon the pupils the con- 
crete, business value of a high school 


education, but to develop the same idea 
in the minds of the teachers, and inten- 
sify it. 

A series of fifty advertisements was 
carefully prepared by the most skillful 
and experienced advertising men in 
Providence. They were timely in char- 
and aimed directly at every kind 
of pupil attending the grammar schools, 
the poor and the rich alike. Each was 
brief enough to be read at a glance 
and some contained propaganda teach- 
ing Americanism. 

“When you make yourself bigger and 


acter 


better you help the U. S. A. to be a 
better country,” one of them said. 
Another declared: 
Times Have CHANGED 
“A man from his neck up can be 
worth $100,000 a year, but from his 


neck down he is worth scarcely $1.50 
a day.” 

Appealing to and girls whose 
parents might not be financially able to 
carry them entirely during a high school 
course, another announced: 

“There are many ways for girls and 
boys to earn something while taking 
a High School course. Talk the matter 
over with your principal.” 


boys 


Not a few of the advertisements di- 
rected attention to the difference be- 
tween business conditions today and 
those of the past. For instance: 

“The last generation,” one of the 


advertisements said, “has been called 


‘the generation of self-made men;’ but 
you are not going to live in it. This 
is the generation of trained men. Are 


>” 


you going to be one 

Others said: 

“Some men have achieved success in 
spite of a meagre education; but why 
start a race with a serious handicap? 
With a high school education you can 
go faster and farther.” 

“Why ‘take a chance’ with only a 
grammar school education?” asked an- 
other. You can’t afford to lose in the 
game of life. Play it safe.” 

“Don’t spend the rest of your life 
looking up to other people because they 
have more education than you have,” 
urged another. “Education is your free 
right as an American. If you need help, 
ask your principal.” 


Herpes For THE TEACHER 

The advertisements touched, also, up- 
on the athletic predilections of the 
pupils, driving the arguments home. 

“Would you think of going into a 
football game without proper training?” 
asks advertisement. “Well, what 
about tackling life without training in 
the high school? You are sure to come 
up against a good many teams that can 
rush you off your feet.” 


one 
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large, bold-face type, and distributed to 
each school. To make doubly sure of 
attention on the back of each adver- 
tisement were printed suggestions for 
the teachers to use in discussing the 
subject with their classes. On the back 
of one, for instance, was this: 

“1. Notice the ‘set’ of the advertise- 
ment: the various sizes and kinds of 
type in all of the advertisements. A 
study of these details will help in driv- 
ing home the important points in your 
class. 

“2. Ask your pupils the following 
question: 

“a. Do educated people usually 
make better citizens? Why? 
What is the American stand- 
ard of a minimum education? 
(High School) Why? 

c. Is there any place where a 
boy can better spend his time 
until he is 18? Where? 
What studies in high school 
help to make better citizens? 
e. Are the leading men of Provi- 
dence High School graduates? 

Name some. Do you think 

that the leading men of the 

future need a high school 
education ?” 


“b. 


ADVANTAGES OF AMERICA 


Another, an appeal to the pupils on 
the advantages offered to young people 
by America, presented this theme for 
development before the classes by the 
teachers : 

“Americans appreciate the ideal of 
equality. Boys and girls may become 
any kind of men or women that they 
wish to be if they are willing to pay 
the price in time and effort. Classes 








To make sure that the advertisements in this country do not depend upon 
would reach the pupils they were birth, but upon character and ability. 
printed upon sheets of handy size, in These depend upon training. 

NOTHING IS SETTLED TILL IT’S RIGHT 
By J. F. MAC KAY 
General Manager, John Morrow Screw & Nut Company, Ltd., and former business 
manager, Toronto Globe. 

T is most interesting to one who for headed, big-fisted, Scotch Canadian. He 

three vears has looked on journalism inquired of the agency as to the cost 
from a detached, but not from a disin- of this thing. To this inquiry the 
terested viewpoint, to find that the hardy agency representative pointed to the 


annual of agency commission is still agi- 
tating the master minds of the profes- 
sion. 

Whenever the subject bobs up the 
minds of “old-timers” naturally go back 
to the heroic fight made by Frank Mun- 
sey over twenty-five years ago, when he 
decreed that from that date on his pub- 
lications would decline to pay commis- 
sion to any advertising agency. The 
arguments he used in support of this 
stand at that early date were to me so 
compelling that it has ever since been 
a source of wonderment that the present 
commercial paradox could persist 
through the years. 

Over and over again we have heard 
the admission by the agency that “per- 
haps the system was not just sound but 
it has become so well established that it 
will never be changed.” The very fact 
that the agitation is on once more to 
change the method of the remuneration 
of the agency proves again that nothing 
is really settled until it is settled right. 

There comes to my mind ,a concrete 
case bearing out the folly of persisting 
on the present false basis: 

A Canadian advertising agency, after 
having spent months in converting the 
various officers of one of Canada’s lead- 
ing banks to the wisdom of starting an 
advertising campaign, found the matter 
finally before the general manager him- 
self. This general manager was a hard- 


total figure shown at the bottom of the 
sheet covering the estimated expendi- 
ture. 

“Ves,” said the general manager, “I 
know that, but how much on top of that 
are we to pay you?” 

“Nothing,” replied the advertising 
agent, thinking, of course, that that 
would please the banker and cinch the 
contract. 

“Then who does pay you?” said the 
banker. 

“Oh! our money from 
newspapers,” the agent answered. 

“Oh! you do, eh!” replied the banker. 
“then you cannot work for me. Any 
person working in this bank is paid 
solely by the bank.” 

The upshot of the matter was that the 
canvass had to be begun all over again 
and a year or so later was compromised 
in the usual way by the agency remitting 
all commissions to the bank and accept- 
ing a stated fee for services. 

No doubt the above illustration can be 
multiplied times without number. I feel 
confident in the assertion that the first 
agency who has courage enough to de- 
clares itself solely in favor of the 
charge-for-service policy will score a 
big victory. 

I congratulate Epiror & PuBLISHER 
upon its hardihood in renewing a sub- 
ject which has been supposed to have 
been talked out so many times. 


we get the 


, 





“Your education will surely determine 
your position among your fellows. If 
you neglect it now, you may have to 
look up to other people during all the 
rest of your life. When you speak, 
you will feel sure that others are con- 
scious of your mistakes. You will not 
have the confidence to express your own 
ideas, however good they may be. 

“In other countries where high 
school education is not offered free to 
all there is an excuse for those who do 
not obtain one, but in this country the 
lack of education is due only to ignor- 
ance of its value, or else the laziness 
of the individual. If you wish an edu- 
cation and there seem to be great ob- 
stacles in the way, talk the matter over 
with your principal or with the voca- 
tional advisors. It is their business to 
help you.” 

Testinc It Out 


To illustrate what the pupils might 
expect to encounter when they went out 
into the world to earn their living the 
following “stunt” was carried on in 
class rooms, impressing upon the boys 
the immediate value they could obtain 
from having finished a high school 
course: 


Can’t Work WitnHovut Toors 


“In the oral language period place the 
following situation before your class: 

“Let one of your brightest boys—a 
leader if possible—represent a wholesale 
merchant who wishes to employ a 
bright young man sixteen to eighteen 
years old to learn the business. Have 
four or five boys apply for the position. 
Let one boy be a grammar school grad- 
uate who did not want to go to high 
school; let another be a boy who failed 
in high school and dropped out; let 
another be a boy who dislikes high 
school and wishes to drop out; another, 
a boy who was forced to leave high 
school on account of financial pressure, 
but who has attended evening high 
school; and another, who has graduated 
from high school with a good record. 
After the interviews, have the merchant 
discuss the candidates with his partner. 

“In the interviews such questions as 
the following may be asked: What is 
your name? How old are you? What 
education have you had? Why did you 
leave school? Have you continued your 
studies since you left? Where? What 
other experience or training have you 
had? Why do you want to learn this 
business? Can you give references? 
Who? Have you ever been discharged? 
Why? How much money would you 
expect? etc.” 

One of the advertisements emphasized 
the futility of attempting to work with- 
out tools. It said: 

“Did you ever try to build something 
without tools? Mathematics and Lan- 
guage are the tools of the mind., These 
tools are necessary to your thinking; 
they are to be had free in the High 
School.” 

And on the back of this one was the 
following suggestion to teachers: 

“Talk over the advertisement with 
your class. The following questions may 
be suggestive: 


OTHERS SHOULD FoLtLtow 


“1. Is arithmetic an indispensable aid 
to all thinking? 

“2, How much more mathematics 
should you master to become (1) a 
machinist, (2) a mechanical engineer, 


and (3) an expert accountant? 

“3. Can you speak and write as well 
as a high school graduate? 
graduate? 

If the other fellow has better 

(Continued on page 39) 


A college 
“4. 
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NEW YORK TIMES COMPLETES QUARTER 
CENTURY UNDER OCHS 





Every Employe Was Guest of Publisher at Luncheon, August 18, 
and Received An Insurance Policy Covering Sickness, 
Disability and Pension 





WENTY-FIVE years’ ago [ast 

Thursday, Adolph S. Ochs became 
the directing and controlling force of 
The New York Times. On that day, 
the anniversary of that event, the Times 
carried a two-page historical sketch of 
that newspaper written by Elmer Davis, 
a member of the editorial staff, which 
is well worth reading by every news- 
paper man in the country. The article 
is an epitome of a book of 434 pages 
which the Times has just published. 

The time covered by Mr. Davis is 
from 1896 to 1921, the period during 
which the reorganization and rehabilita- 
tion of the Times was effected under 
Mr. Ochs’ management. Mr. Davis 
had access to original sources of infor- 
mation and from the material available 
he has succeeded in presenting some ex- 
ceedingly interesting data, 

The Times, it will be remembered, 
was founded by Henry J. Raymond and 
George Jones in 1851. During the Civil 
War it attained considerable reputation 
for the manner in which it presented the 
news of that struggle. But it was not 
until it exposed and broke up the notor- 
ious Tweed Ring in 1871 that its real 
power as a newspaper was fully demon- 
strated. Its withdrawal from the sup- 
port of the Republican party in 1884 to 
assume the leadership of the independent 
elements that later elected Grover Cleve- 
land president of the United States cost 
the paper a considerable loss in circula- 
tion and in advertising revenue. 

The death of George Jones in 1891 
was a serious blow to the Times. Un- 
fortunately his heirs, who undertook the 
management of the poperty, were not 
equal to the task of overcoming the 
losses the newspaper had sustained. 

In an effort to save the paper from 
ruin a company was organized in 1853 
called the New York Times Publishing 
Company of which Charles R. Miller, 
the editor-in-chief, was president. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Miller in the venture 
were Edward Cary and George F. Spin- 
ney, editors who had long been asso- 
ciated with the Times. Unfortunately, 
during the same year came a disastrous 
business panic that had a most depres- 
sing effect upon the fortunes of the 
Times. The management put up a 
splendid fight but could not put a stop 
to the steadily increasing losses in 
revenue. 

In 1896 Mr. Ochs was invited to take 
hold of the property. A new corpora- 
tion with a capital of $1,000,000 was 
organized to purchase the newspaper. 
Mr, Ochs put in $75,000 in cash. Under 
the terms of his contract 3,876 shares ot 
stock were deposited in escrow to be 
delivered to him when the paper had 
earned and paid expenses for three con- 
secutive years. At the end of three 
years it was found that Mr. Ochs had 
made good and the stock was turned 
over to him. This gave him the con- 
trolling interest in the Times, which he 
still holds. 

To enumerate the steps taken by Mr. 
Ochs duing the last quarter of a cen- 
tury to rehabilitate the Times and ad- 
vance it to the position it now holds 
would require many columns of space. 
Some of the things that have brought 
prestige and prosperity to the Times 
and which should be mentioned in this 
connection are the following: 


1—The adoption of the slogan “All 
the news that’s fit to print,” and living 
up to it. 

2—The establishing of the Saturday 
Review of Books in 1896, which was 
afterward combined with the magazine 
section of the Sunday issue. 

3.—The reduction in the price of the 
daily issue to one cent. 

4.—Its refusal to accept as advertis- 
ing the complete canvass of the vote of 
the city for which it would be paid 
$33,600, on the ground that it would be 
a waste of public money. 


5.—Its refusal to accept from the 
Tammany administration $155,000 worth 
of city advertising because the paper 
might subconsciously be influenced by 
it in its attitude toward that organiza- 
tion, 


6.—Its enterprise in adopting wireless 
telegraphy in the gathering of news; in 
securing and printing Peary’s discovery 
of the North Pole; and in inaugurating 
its’ annual Christmas appeal for “The 
Hundred Neediest Cases.” 


7.—Its thoroughness in covering the 
events of the Great War. 


Those are, of course, only a few of 
the many ways in which the Times has 
served the public and at the same time 
won its confidence and support. 

The Times also printed on Thursday 
the name and position held by every 
one of its 1,800 employees. 

In celebration of the anniversary a 
luncheon was given in the Times Annex 
building, at which the entire staff were 
guests of the paper. As all could not 
be seated at one time the members were 
divided into five groups, each group 
being addressed by Mr. Ochs, Louis 
Wiley, Rollo Ogden and other execu- 
tives and George McAneny, former 
executive manager of the Times. On 
leaving the table each staff member was 
presented an insurance policy providing 
for recompense in case of sickness or 
disability and also for a pension. 





PLAN JOINT POSTAL CONFERENCE 

Periodicals Express Willingness to 

Meet with Small Paper Publishers 
(Special to Epitor & PusitsHer) 


Sr. Paut, Minn., Aug. 16.—G. L. Cas- 
well, field agent of the Iowa Press As- 
sociation, sent out a circular letter urg- 
ing the recipients to join the National 
Editorial Association in work for the 
retention of the zone postal law. A. M. 
Piper, secretary of the People’s Monthly 
Company of Des Moines, Iowa, pub- 
lisher of the People’s Popular Monthly, 
replied, expressing the opinion that the 
publishing interests of the country ought 
to get together instead of spending their 
time fighting one another. 

Mr. Caswell forwarded Mr. Piper’s 
letter to Herbert C. Hotaling, executive 
and field secretary of the National Edi- 
torial Association, who wrote the Des 
Moines man expressing gratification that 
his letter indicated a rift in the clouds, 
and saying: “I feel sure that if the 
larger publications would indicate a will- 
ingness to meet the smaller publishers 
instead of standing aloof it might be bet- 
ter for all concerned.” 


Mr. Piper forwarded Mr. Hotaling’s 


for August 20, 1921 

letter to the National Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation in New York with the suggestion 
that a conference be arranged and a 
program of united action be agreed 
upon. Ina letter to Mr. Hotaling, A. C. 
Pearson, of the Dry Goods Economist, 
New York, chairman of the postal com- 
mittee of the National Publishers’ As- 
sociation said he would be very glad to 
join such a conference as as he 
returns from Europe, about October 1. 
“If the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association, the National Editorial 
Association and the two associations I 
represent,” he added, “should agree upon 
a uniform policy, it would be of great 
benefit to all of us.” 

Replying to the above, Mr. Hotaling 
wrote that he was in touch with the Na- 
tional Editorial Association officers on 
the question under consideration and 
will endeavor to have the proposed con- 
ference take place in Chicago in Novem- 
ber or December, when the executive 
committee of his association meets there. 


soon 


44-HOUR FIGHT TO FINISH 





I. T. U. to Carry On As Long As Em- 
ployers, Declares Union Head 
(By Telegraph to Epitor & PustitsHEr) 


Toronto, Ont., Aug. 16.—‘The Inter- 
national Typographical Union can carry 
on the fight for the 44-hour week in- 
definitely,” said International President 
John McParland, to a meeting of strik- 
ing printers here today. “Of the 40,000 
I. T. U. members employed in the com- 
mercial printing branch, 31,000 are now 
enjoying a 44-hour week and 8,000 men, 
of whom 5,000 are in Canada, are now 
on strike for this same principle,” he 
said. McParland discounted reports 
that the heavy drain on the finances of 
the union for strike pay would soon 
force it to give up the battle. He said 
the facts are that the total contributions 
to the defense fund have amounted to 
$1,000,000 per month, while the disburse- 
ments to striking members totaled only 
$800,000 a month. This means that there 
is a surplus of $200,000 a month and 
the union is therefore very well situated 
financially to carry on the 44-hour strug- 
gle as long as the employers wish to 
hold out. 


Kansas Union Refuses 44-Hour Support 

Pratt, Kan., August 15—Because the 
Typographical Union refused to vote 
strike benefits, to be paid to the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, the lat- 
ter has demanded the surrender of its 


charter. As a result, the Daily Tribune 
and the Weekly Republican and the 
Weekly Union, no longer carry the 


union label. The decision by the union, 
not to pay strike benefits, was practi- 
cally unanimous. 





Rochester Pressmen End Strike 


Rocuester, N. Y., Aug. 6.—The first 
break in the printers’ strike, in progress 
here since May 6, came today when 
Pressmen’s Local No. 38 notified the 
Rochester Typothete that it had unani- 
mously voted to return to work, recant- 
ing demands for the 44-hour week. 


Striking Printers Restrained 


Judge James A. McClure, of Topeka, 
Kan., has just issued a restraining or- 
der against members of the Topeka 
Allied Printing Trades Council in a pe- 
tition for a permanent injunction 
brought by Crane & Company, a print- 
ing firm, preventing them from making 
any open demonstration against em- 
ployes who refused to join them on 
strike. The order, however, does not 
prevent picketing. 


ll 
ROGERS LEAVES CHICAGO NEWS 


Succeeded As Business Manager By 
Walter A. Strong 


legraph to Epitor & PustisHer) 


Aug. 18—Hopewell L. 
Rogers, business manager of the Chi- 
cago Daily News for a number of years, 
has resigned to give his entire attention 
to private interests and has been suc- 
ceeded by Walter A. Strong. The latter 
long has been an important factor in the 
Daily News business office staff. Mr. 
Rogers has been connected with the 
msg for twenty-seven years, since boy- 
100d. 1 


(By Te 


CHICAGO, 


He has made no announcement 
so far of his future plans. 


SPOKANE PRINTERS UPHELD 





Court Rules Men Can’t Be Forced to 
Do “Struck” Work 


Superior Court at Spokane, 
Wash., has refused to issue a writ of 
injunction against the Typographical 
Union because its members employed 
in a commercial printing plant refused 
to do work for other firms where the 
union printers were on strike to enforce 
the 44-hour week. The court sustains a 
section in the union agreement 
reads: 

“The right is reserved to the members 
of this union to refuse to execute all 
struck work received from or destined 
for unfair offices.” 


The 





CHARGE RESTRAINT IN TORONTO 





Compositors Seek Legal Action Against 
Boycott of 44-Hour Shops 


With the complaint that the action 
of employers in refusing to send work 
to shops conceding the 44-hour week, 
and asking that all employing printers 
give support to a resolution to this 
effect was in restraint of trade, a formal 
committee representing the striking 
Toronto printers, on August 12 inter- 
viewed the Provincial Attorney-General. 
No action was taken by the Attorney- 
General though he promised the com- 
mittee that their complaint would be 
carefully considered. 





Raise for Scranton Newswriters 


ScRANTON, Pa., Aug. 15.—The News- 
writers’ Union has just closed a new 
one year wage agreement with local 
newspaper publishers, calling for a sal- 
ary increase of $3 a week for all re- 
porters, and $4 a week boost for all 
copy editors and city editors, Men who 
were getting over the old scale are not 
affected by the wage increase unless 
their former weekly salary does not 
equal that provided for under the new 
scale. Afternoon reporters of five year’s ‘ 
experience in Scranton now receive $44, 
while those on the morning papers re- 
ceive $45. Copy editors receive $46 on 
papers and $47 mornings. 
City editors receive $53 afternoons and 
$54 mornings. Sunday newspapers come 
under the afternoon scale. Managing 
editors, though members of the union, 
are not listed in the wage scale. 


afternoon 





Jamestown News Suspends 

Che Jamestown (N. Y.) Evening News, 
founded in March, 1920, suspended pub- 
lication on August 13. “High cost of 
maintaining a newspaper and competi- 
tion offered by an already well covéred 
news field” are given a$ reasons. The 
corporation will not be dissolved, but 
will continue publication of two wéekties 
in which it is interested. 


which .. 
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ADOLPH S. OCHS STARTED AS NEWSBOY 
AND PRINTER’S DEVIL 





One of First Occupations of Man Who Has Just Completed 25 Years 
as Head of New York Times was Carrying Newspapers 
at the Salary of $1.50 a Week 





By EDWARD H. EDWARDS 


EpitoriaL Nore. 


The writer of this article was a fellow compositor of Mr. Ochs 


in his early days of newspaper work and has long been connected with the composing 


room staff of the New York Times. 


Probably there is no person better situated to 
tell of Mr. Ochs’ early struggles and his ambitions. 


The story gives a splendid back- 


ground to Mr. Ochs’ realization of success in later years, which is so well known. 


LOOKING back through the vista of 

forty-five years, the writer can see a 
young printer in the composing room of 
the Knoxville Tribune. In contrast with 
his earlier appearance as a devil, he is 
seen with an immaculate white shirt, 
sleeves rolled to his elbows. Over his 
case is a large paper balloon shade cov- 
ering the gas jet, which, while protect- 
ing the eyes, concentrates the light on 
the case. 

Standing or perched on a high stool at 
the case, “stick” in his left hand, the 
right hand working rythmically carrying 
type after type to the stick. Completing 
a line by spacing it out, his rule would 
be placed after the finished line, and so 
on, line after line, to the end of his 
“take.” 

Topic oF THE Day 


During composition hours the room 
was usually very quiet except’ for the 
click, click of the steel rule and the type 
as placed in the sticks by the composi- 
tors. But during the hours devoted to 
distribution, which were principally in 
the afternoon, the “comps,” while dis- 
tributing type preparatory for composi- 
tion, would indulge in pleasantry and 
discuss the topics of the day. 

One subject which interested them 
deeply for a while was the published ac- 
count of a so-called typesetting machine 
which had been exhibited at Philadel- 
phia. At the first blush the printers had 
visions of their occupations vanishing in 
the near future; but closer examination 
of the published accounts of the machine 
and philosophical discussion of the sub- 
ject brought them to the almost unani- 
mous conclusion that their jobs were not 
in jeopardy, for the simple reason that 
it required brains to set type and it 
would be impossible to put that indis- 
pensible quality into a machine. Thus 
the subject was dismissed as a joke. 

Occasionaliy, when discussion would 
lag, to relieve the monotony of the work, 
some witty “comp,” would burst into a 
stanza of song, most likely of a religious 
character, though the singer himself 
might have been anything but religious, 
and several voices would join in sing- 
ing. 

“O, brethren, let’s go down, let’s go down, 

Down in. the valley to pray.” 

Or, just as likely, some old plantation 
melody would burst forth in such sud- 
denness and volume as to be almost 
startling in the otherwise quiet room. 


A Goop NaturEeD YOUNGSTER 


Then, again, the tedium would be re- 
lieved by terse anecdotes or jokes aimed 
at some one present. These incidents 
were apparently enjoyed by the subject 
of our sketch, but he seldom took part 
in them except for self-protection. 

Even as a young man in his teens, his 
ideals were a little too lofty for the 
average “comp” of the composing room 
in which he worked. He was good-na- 
tured and companionable, but always 
held to the principles he professed. This 
steadfastness of purpose made the young 
printer the target of many a jest, which 
he took in good part. When some one 


made what was considered an especially 
good point against him all hands would 
join in roars of laughter at his expense, 
in which the youngster himself would 
join, for he was not thin-skinned. 

These are my first recollections of 
Adolph S. Ochs, who in August 18, 1921, 
celebrated his 25th anniversary as pub- 
lisher of the New York Times. 


for 
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one term at the University he went to 
work, continuing his studies under the 
guidance of his father. 


One of his first occupations was that 
of carrier boy on the Knoxville Chron- 
icle, a six-day morning paper, for which 
he received $1.50 per week. For that 
day and time this sum was quite muni- 
ficent for a boy of 11 years. As satis- 
fying as it was, there was one occasion, 
which rolled around annually, to which 
the newsboy looked forward with long- 
ing anticipation. 

It was the custom of the newspapers 
of the town to issue for the carriers at 
Christmas time an address to the sub- 
scribers, gotten up in the best typograph- 
ical style, with rule-work border and 
harmonious color scheme, surrounding 
an appropriate Christmas carol. This 
was given to the carriers to deliver with 
their papers, free of cost, to the sub- 
scriber. However, there was usually a 
gentle reminder to the subscriber not to 





(Copyright by the Epitor & PuBLisner Company) 


ADOLPH S. OCHS 


30rn at Cincinnati, Ohio, March 12, 
1858, Adolph S. Ochs, removed with his 
parents to Knoxville, Tenn., at the close 
of the Civil War, when he was 7 years 
of age. His parents, though poor, were 
exceptionally well educated, refined and 
God-fearing people and gave close at- 
tention to the early training and educa- 
tion of their children. So it early be- 
came necessary for Adolph, the oldest 
child, to seek employment that he might 
supplement his father’s earnings. 

The school system of the little city 
had been wiped out during the war, and 
it was not until the boy was perhaps eight 
years of age, that he was able to enter 
school, working after school hours at 
anything that gave prospect of adding to 
the family purse. Always enthusiastic 
at anything he undertook and bubbling 
over with optimism, he made friends 
with all with whom he came into con- 
tact, and thus he was able to satisfy his 
insatiable appetite for knowledge. As 
his fast-growing circle of friends satis- 
fied the longing for facts he put them 
away in the storehouse of memory. 

After attending the common school 
for two or three terms, he entered the 
preparatory department of the East 
Tennessee University (now University 
of Tennessee). While attending the uni- 
versity he successfully passed examina- 
tions for the Naval Academy, but this 
idea was abandoned when it was learned 
that it required an initial expenditure 
of $300. 

The necessity to earn was too urgent 
for him to continue in the usual chan- 
nels for securing an education. After 


forget the faithful carrier boy. One 
such reminder made an indelible impres- 
sion on the boy’s mind— 

*“*Midst mince-pie and turkey eating, 

Pray don’t forget the carrier’s greeting. 

Give him, stranger, expense quite scorning, 

A handsome gift this Christmas morning.” 

His life as a newsboy, while it had 
its hardships, also had compensation for 
Adolph S. Ochs. While no doubt he 
many times found it hard to tumble out 
of bed at 3 or 4 o’clock in the morning 
and plod through the oftentimes cold or 
rainy and not well lighted streets, there 
were many glorious dawns in the salu- 
brious climate. These the boy enjoyed 
to the fullest and no doubt they afforded 
him opportunity to commune with na- 
ture and build air castles for future 
occupancy—for he was always looking 
to the future. 

At one time he and his two younger 
brothers were ushers at Staub’s Opera 
House and sold candies between the acts. 
For this purpose they drew up an agree- 
ment of partnership. Adolph, it was 
agreed, was the financial head of the 
company. 

In the Fall of 1870, when 12 years 
old, Adolph was taken to Providence, 
where he was employed by relatives as 
cash boy in a grocery store and attended 
a commercial school at night. 

A story is teld of him that while in 
Providence he went to the Post Office 
seeking a letter from home, and inquired 
of the clerk: “Have you a letter for 


A. Ochs?” to which the clerk replied; 
“No, nor for A. Cow.” 
After a year in Providence he re- 





turned to Knoxville and obtained em- 
ployment in a drug store, with the in- 
tention of becoming a druggist. How- 
ever, when by mistake he sold sal soda 
for borax, with a narrow escape from 
serious results, he abandoned the drug 
business. 

At the age of 13 he became an appren- 
tice in The Knoxville Chronicle, doing 
the drudgery of the composing room and 
editorial rooms, which included making 
fires in the stoves when required, sweep- 
ing the floors, picking up the type 
dropped by the compositors, setting up 
the “pi,” pulling proof sheets; cleaning, 
filling and trimming the lamps, and act- 
ing as messenger between the publica- 
tion office and the telegraph and post 
offices. 


ABSORBED TRADE DETAILS 


He progressed rapidly and early was 
allowed to distribute and set type. A 
tramp printer working in the same 
“alley” with him said that within two 
hours Adolph had absorbed all the 
knowledge he had been a lifetime in ac- 
cumulating. To his intimates he was 
known as the human interrogation point. 

He showed such earnestness and effi- 
ciency in everything he undertook, that 
the editors and publishers of the paper 
took a fatherly interest in the boy and 
gave him unusual advantages. He thus 
became acquainted with many men of 
prominence and learning and the study 
of their characters proved an incentive 
to the working boy. 

His character, of course, had been 
formed in the home, but the observance 
of the men with whom he came in con- 
tact at Knoxville assisted greatly in 
developing budding ambitions. From 
1872 to 1875 he applied himself indus- 
triously as an apprentice, eager to mas- 
ter the rudiments of his chosen work. 
Then, desiring to better himself, he de- 
cided to go to Louisville, Ky., and seek 
employment. 

Before leaving Knoxville he was given 
letters of recommendation from his em- 
ployers and other leading citizens. In 
one of these, Capt. William Rule, now 
the veteran editor of the Knoxville 
Journal and Tribune said: “He is en- 
dowed with an intellect capable of reach- 
ing the highest point in mental achieve- 
ment.” 

His fellow-workmen on the Chronicle 
presented to the departing apprentice 
a copy of Hood’s Poems, inscribing on 
the flyleaf their good wishes, with the 
“hope that some day, sooner or later, we 
shall be able to note you among the na- 
tion’s honored sons.” 


Hoop’s Poems AS MEMENTO 


The memento from his fellow-work- 
men and the letters from his employers 
are highly prized and carefully pre- 
served to this day by Mr. Ochs. 

At Louisville he secured enployment 
in the job printing department of the 
Courier-Journal, where he worked until 
March, 1876, when he returned to Knox- 
ville, accepting employment on the Tri- 
bune, a new daily paper. He became 
in addition to his duties as a compositor, 
assistant foreman, and later a reporter 
and assistant to the business manager. 

While employed on the Tribune young 
Ochs became acquainted with two men 
who exerted strong influence on his 
sarly business career. They were Frank 
M. Paul, a man of considerable expe- 
rience in the printing business, and Col. 
J. E. MacGowan, a writer of marked 
ability. 

The friendship between these men 
finally led to their association in business 
at Chattanoogo and the acquisition of 
the Chattanooga Times by Adolph S. 
Ochs. 
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Economy in 
Salesmen’s Routes 


Work your salesmen and advertising on the basis of normal distribution 
zones instead of state boundary lines. 


For example: 


Campaigns including northeastern Ohio, western New York state, as well as 
central Pennsylvania, can logically and easily include Erie—a worth-while city 


of 154,000, including suburbs. 
Isn't the logic of such economy in sales effort obvious? 


When salesmen are working, say Youngstown, Canton, Akron and Cleve- 
land, it comes right within their normal short runs to cover Erie in northern 
Pennsylvania. 


The same applies to western New York state—from Rochester, Buffalo, it is 
just a jump over the state line to Erie. 


From Pittsburgh—only three hours to Erie. 


Let advertising be zoned on a similar basis. Indiscriminate respect of state 
lines unnecessarily increases selling cost. 


The market of Erie, Pennsylvania is especially attractive. It is a city of 
steady business because there is a diversification of industries. That kind of 
business properly cultivated increases with the years. 


This accessible Erie market, 154,000 population, is completely served by the 
Erie Daily Times. The city circulation frequently exceeds the number of 
families, and in the suburbs the Times reaches most of the worth-while 
families. Figures are available to prove this statement to your own satisfaction. 


ERIE DAILY TIMES 


A. B. C. Member Evenings except Sunday 


Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
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ESTABLISHED SEPTEMBER 18 


A 25TH ANNIVERSARY 


Today twenty-five years ago—Aug. 18, 
1896—Tur New York Times passed to 
my management and has ever since been 
under my unrestricted control. So it 
may be fitting that I render an account 
of “my stewardship to those who have 
made THe New York Times of today 
possible—its readers—and take occasion 
to make clearer the forces that are truly 
directing and influencing its conduct. I 
am reluctant to strike the personal note 
that may manifest itself in this recital of 
the history of THe New York, TIMEs, 
as it has been my endeavor to have the 
public as well as those who are associ- 
ated in creating the paper regard it as 
an institution and, so far as possible 
and feasible, make impersonal the treat- 
ment of news and its interpretation. The 
human element, however, enters into all 
of man’s activities and it fortunately 
exists in the conduct of newspapers. A 
newspaper if possible freed from the 
frailties of humanity, with no sense of 
responsibility, no sympathies, no preju- 
dices, no milk of human kindness, would 
be a nuisance and a plague, an excres- 
cence on the bodies social and _ politic, 
and would be despised and shunned and 
consequently without influence and al- 
together an unnecesary evil. We have 
made an effort to make THE NEw York 
Times a creditable human institution. 
We are confident we can leave to others 
to say to what extent we have succeeded, 
and whether this effort has contributed 
to the general welfare and to gaining 
respect for the honesty, integrity and 
patriotism of American newspapers. 

I am pleased to be able to say that 
Tue New York Times is firmly estab 
lished as an independent conservative 
newspaper, free from any influence that 
can direct or divert its management from 
a righteous and public-spirited course. 
It is within itself financially independent 
and in the enjoyment of a large and in- 
creasingly profitable legitimate income 
from circulation receipts and advertis- 
ing revenue—in the aggregate probably 
the largest income of any newspaper in 
the world. The net result of its opera- 
tions is beyond the earlier dreams of 
those who are its chief beneficiaries, and 
fortunately they know no interest they 
can serve that can give them greater joy, 
satisfaction and comfort. I wish that 
thought could find lodgment in the minds 
of those who may be inclined to believe 
that some ulterior object may at times 
influence the policy of THE New York 
Times, and that they may understand 
that, being free from pecuniary neces- 
sity or personal greed, no sane man 
would voluntarily forfeit the confidence 
and good-will of intelligent people by 
degrading himself through loss of his 
self-respect or the surrender of his inde- 
pendence. Persons may disagree with 
THe New York Times—with its treat- 
ment of news and its views thereon—but 
there is no ground on which they can 
attribute to it base or improper motives 
for such differences of opinion. THE 
New York TIMEs is an open book and 
may be taken at its face value; it is no 
worse than it may seem to appear; its 
faults are those of human _ fallibility 
and we cherish the knowledge that at 
least in purpose it is better than we have 
been able to make it appear. 

On this occasion of the twenty-fifth 





, 1851.—Raymond, Jones & Co.,. FOUNDERS 


anniversary of the present management 
I wish first to make our grateful ac- 
knowledgments to the several hundred 
thousand readers of THe New York 
Times who have expressed by their 
patronage their endorsement. of the kind 
of newspaper we are endeavoring to 
produce. We are fully sensible of the 
fact that our editorial position on public 
questions has not always had the unani- 
mous approval of our readers; many 
honestly differ from us; but whether we 
are right or wrong our views are not 
directly or indirectly presented with any 
thought that they may please or dis- 
please a reader. We do not now nor 
have we ever sought readers because of 
our favorable or unfavorable attitude 
toward men or measures. So we flatter 
ourselves that the third of a million per- 
sons who daily purchase THE New York 
Times and the more than half a million 
who purchase it on Sunday do so be- 
cause they approve of our kind of news- 
paper, and that is the inspiration to 
which we owe such success as we enjoy. 

To the advertisers who have paid 
many millions of dollars for space in the 
advertising columns of THe New York 
TIMES we are grateful for generous 
patronage and the many evidences of 
sympathy and encouragement they have 
manifested, and especially do we appre- 
ciate this proof of their understanding 
of the potency and value of newspaper 
circulation among those who find such 
a newspaper as THE New York TIMES 
to their taste. THe New York TIMES 
has been forced to steadily increase its 
advertising rates, and the difficulty has 
been minimized because its discriminating 
advertisers have realized that the in- 
creases were not out of proportion to 
the increased service rendered. We 
have great pride in the high business 
standing of our advertisers. It is of the 
rarest occurrence that a high-class ad- 
vertiser does not place THe New York 
Tres first on his list. In this connec- 
tion it can be stated positively that no 
advertiser influences, or ever has influ- 
enced, the conduct of THe New York 
Times or has been encouraged to seek 
any favors that are not accorded any 
good citizen. If in the past twenty-five 
years there has ever appeared an im- 
proper line written for the purpose of 
holding or securing advertising patron- 
age, it was without the knowledge or 
consent of the management. 

Words fail me when I try to express 
the obligation and gratitude I feel to the 
capable, earnest, loyal men who have 
been associated with me in making Tue 
New York Times. I am proud of the 
fact that we have been able to obtain 
and retain such men in the service of the 
paper. No newspaper organization in 
the world has or has ever had, as a 
group, so many experienced newspaper 
men with love and pride of profession 
giving enthusiastically and indefatigably 
their best thoughts and service to hon- 
estly informing the public of the hap- 
penings and occurrences of the day; who 
in their relations with each other are 
gentlemanly and courteous and_ all 
united in working harmoniously and 
with a common purpose for giving un- 
selfishly their very best ability to mak- 
ing a newspaper that is enterprising, re- 
liable and trustworthy, and at the same 
time decent and dignified; men who find 
joy in their work and have profound 
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sympathy with the general policies of 
Tue New York TIMES, giving such 
zeal and devotion to their respective 
duties as to create a character and form 
a power that make THe New York 
Times the great newspaper it is; men 
of almost every shade of political and 
religious opinion and belief, of every 
variety of sympathy and conviction, all 
working together in the belief that they 
are serving a newspaper that tolerates 
no tampering with the news, no color- 
ing, no deception, and in the making of 
which no writer is required, requested 
or even invited to express any views that 
he does not honestly entertain. With 
such men and under such conditions the 
building up of THe New York TIMEs 
was a pleasant task. No publisher ever 
had more faithful and efficient assis- 
tants. I hesitate to make invidious dis- 
tinctions among the army of men who 
have aided me in creating a newspaper, 
not so complete as I hope it may yet be- 
come as we are better enabled to take 
advantage of its opportunities, but which 
I believe, nevertheless, now to be the 
most complete in the world. 

I wish, however, to select the notably 
conspicuous figures whose great contri- 
butions to the success of THe New 
YorK Times I desire publicly to ac- 
knowledge, and to express my sense of 
obligation for their able support of my 
efforts to make THe New York Times 
the best newspaper in the world: 

To CHartes R. Mitter, who from the 
beginning has been my editor-in-chief, 
whose whole-hearted sympathy with my 
opinions on public questions and my 
aims and purposes with THe Times has 
been an inspiration. His scholarly attain- 
ments, his facility and lucidity of ex- 
pression, broad vision, extraordinary 
knowledge of public affairs, having a 
statesman’s conception of their proper 
conduct, and his lofty patriotism have 
made the editorial page of THe New 
York Times consulted and _ respected 
throughout the world, and distinguished 
it as the foremost exponent of enlight- 
ened American public opinion. 

To Carr V. Van Anna, who has been 
managing editor of THe New Yorx 
Trmes for the past eighteen years; to 
whose exceptional newspaper experience, 
genius for news-gathering and marvel- 
ous appreciation of news values and 
fidelity to fairness and thoroughness, 
knowing no friend or foe when presid- 
ing over the news pages of THe TIMEs, 
the greatest measure of credit is due 
for the high reputation it has attained 
for the fullness, trustworthiness and im- 
partiality of its news service. His vigil- 
ance and faithfulness to the very highest 
and best traditions of newspaper-mak- 
ing make him a tower of strength to the 
organization. 

To Louts Witey, the business man- 
ager, who has been associated with me 
almost from the beginning, particularly 
devoting himself to the circulation and 
advertising departments that have fur- 
nished the bone and sinew to the busi- 
ness, and has, while maintaining the very 
highest standards of business ethics, 
extended the greatest courtesy and pains- 
taking attention to all having occasion 
to have transactions with Tue Times. 
Of unusual ability, alert, indefatigable 
and agreeable, and in full accord and 
sympathy with the policies of Tue 
Times, he has been one of my most 


No one 


useful and valuable assistants. 
has been more earnest and faithful to the 
duties that come under his management 


—and these have been multifarious— 
and he has made himself, as he is, an 
integral part of the institution. 
Because of the loyal support and skill- 
ful aid of these three men, each pre- 
eminent in his particular and important 
field of responsibility, the publisher of 
Tue New York Times is free from some 
of the many problems and. anxieties that 
are associated with newspaper-making 
for the reason that the reputation of the 
newspaper is in safe and prudent hands. 
There are others who have been of note- 
worthy aid in creating this great. news- 
paper, whose exceptional ability un- 
stintingly given me was helpful and of 
enduring value, and whose contribution 
is indelibly impressed in the results that 
have been achieved; Edward Cary (de- 
ceased), in the editorial department; 
John Norris (deceased), in the business 
and mechanical departments ; William C. 
Reick, Henry Loewenthal, and Arthur 
Greaves (deceased), in the news depart- 
ment. The work of these men was 
constructive and an inspiration, and con- 
spicuously helpful in the building of the 
newspaper. I dare not go further in the 
personnel of the splendid men and 
women who have so ably, unselfishly 
and enthusiastically aided in the work 
of bringing THe New Yorx Times to 
its high eminence in public favor, for 
fear of not properly and adequately esti- 
mating their individual contribution to 
that end. Suffice it that to their ability, 
devotion to duty, kind sympathy and 
confidence credit is due in great measure 
for what has been accomplished. With 
such men and women to assist, almost 
any deserving enterprise should be a 
pronounced success. They are all en- 
titled to share in whatever praise may 
be accorded Tue Times as a newspaper. 
Now as to the ownership of THE 
New York Times. It is owned by a 
corporation with $1,000,000 common and 
$4,000,000 preferred 8 per cent. stock 
(the latter recently issued as a stock 
dividend). I and the immediate mem- 
bers of my family own and control 64 
per cent. of the shares of the company 
free and unencumbered, and not one 
share of our holdings is pledged or 
hypothecated; 25 per cent. more of the 
shares is held by those who are or have 
been employed by Tue Times, and the 
remaining 11 per cent. of the shares is 
distributed among twenty-eight individ- 
uals or estates (all Americans) who ac- 
quired the stock by exchanging for it 
shares of the old company; the largest 
individual holder of the latter group 
holding only one-quarter of 1 per cent. 
of the capital stock. The New York 
Times Company has real estate and 
paper-mill properties costing more than 
$5,000,000, and on these properties there 
are unmatured bonds and mortgages 
amounting to $1,500,000, constituting 
the sum total of the indebtedness of the 
company except its current monthly ac- 
counts payable. The cash reserves of 
the company are more than sufficient to 
pay its total funded indebtedness and 
leave free a large and sufficient working 
capital. So it can be said that The New 
York Times Company is virtually free 
of indebtedness. It has a gross annual 


income exceeding $15,000,000, and only 
about 3 per cent. of its gross annual in- 
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come is distributed to its shareholders; 
the remainder of its income is employed 
in the development and expansion of its 
business. This result has been achieved 
in a business that twenty-five years ago 
was running at a loss of $1,000 a day, 
by the investment of only $200,000 of 
new capital. It is the result of the ap- 
plication of practical common sense by 
experienced newspaper-makers who un- 
dertook the management of a news- 
paper of long and good reputation— 
temporarily crippled by mismanagement 
and untoward universal financial condi- 
tions—in the firm belief that a clientele 
existed in the greatest city in the world 
for a newspaper edited for intelligent, 
thoughtful people. At the time Tue 
TIMES passed to its present management 
—1896—the rapidly increasing circula- 
tion and advertising of the sensational 
newspaper indulging in coarse, vulgar 
and inane features, muck-raking and 
crusades of every character were creat- 
ing a widely extending impression that 
otherwise a newspaper would be dull, 
stupid and unprofitable. It was this 
situation that caused THE New York 
Times to hoist its legend of “All the 
News That’s Fit to Print.” The wise- 
acres of journalism prophesied an early 
failure; the motto was made sport of 
and ridiculed. It was this prevailing 
impression that proved a valuable fac- 
tor in the growth of THe Times, for in 
the field it was trying to cover it met no 
serious competition and thus was for a 
considerable time left to its full benefit. 
The neglected non-sensational depart- 
ments of news of the other daily morn- 
ing newspapers were quietly and unos- 
tentatiously improved in THe New 
YorK Times and made as far as pos- 
sible complete—such as financial news. 
market reports, real estate transactions, 
court records, commercial and educa- 
tional news; the news of books, the 
routine affairs of the National, State 
and City Governments; and there were 
also attractively presented decent and 
trustworthy pictures of men, women and 
events. Altogether the task undertaken 
in this direction was to tell promptly 
and accurately the happenings and oc- 


currences that were not sensational but ° 


of real importance in the affairs of the 
people. This supplemented the general 
news of the day intelligently and quietly 
Presented and with editorial interpreta- 
tion that was fair and informative. The 
columns of THe Times were open with- 
out money and without price for the 
presentation of views honestly differing 
with the opinions of THe Ties, and this 
was practiced to an extent never thereto- 
tore done by a newspaper. All of this 
soon gave THe Times the reputation 
that its readers could expect full and 
trustworthy information regarding any 
and all angles of the news. In the very 
first political campaign during the regime 
of the present management such was the 
fairness and impartiality of THe Times 
news reports that at its close both the 
Democratic and Republican managers 
of the National Committees voluntarily 
sent letters of thanks and appreciation 
to THe Times management. 

We began on August 18, 1896, with a 
daily issue of 18,900, over half of which 
were returned unsold, and, as said be- 
tore, with a deficit of $1,000 a day. The 
gross income for the first year was 
$561,423, and at the end of the year the 


deficit was $68,121.67. The second year 
the deficit was $78,559; but in the third 
year the balance was $50,252 on the right 
side and has been so increasingly every 
year since. The gross income for the 
period of twenty-five years has been, in 
round figures, $100,000,000, every dollar 
of which, less an average of $125,000 a 
year withdrawn from the business and 
distributed as dividends, has been ex- 
pended in making THe Times what it is 
today. Not one dollar of the $100,000,- 
000 was a gift or a gratuity, but every 
cent a legitimate newspaper income. It 
is a fortunate outcome for those who 
own the shares of the New York Times 
Company and who have been hopeful 
and patient for so many years, but it 
has also been a happy and encouraging 
result for the country and particularly 
for American journalism. 

There was a time when it was no secret 
in financial circles that The New York 
Times Company had limited resources and 
that it was an active borrower, and this 
gave rise to speculation as to where the 
necessary funds were obtained. As a 
result, wild and stupid conjectures were 
given currency whenever it suited the 
purpose of malevolent persons to at- 
tempt to discredit the newspaper. Among 
the stories were these: That there was 
English or foreign capital in Tae Times; 
that traction interests were owners or 
controllers; that certain political fac- 
tions were “backing” it; that depart- 
ment stores were financially interested; 
that well-known Wall Street concerns 
directed its policy, and variations ad 
libitum. The truth is that from the day 
I assumed the management of THE 
New York Trmes—twenty-five years 
ago today—I have been in absolute and 
free control, and no man or interest was 
ever in a position to direct or demand 
of me to do anything with Tue Times, 
and no one ever attempted to do so. So 
far as the management of THe New 
York TIMEs is concerned we can say, 


without fear of any contradiction from 
the thousands who in the past twenty- 
five years have been employed on THe 
Times, that never a line appeared in its 
columns to pay a real or imaginary debt 
or to gain expected favors. Tur New 
YorK TIMES no man or interest 
any support or good-will that it does not 
owe to every good man and worthy cause. 

The operations of so large an enter- 


owes 


prise, including real estate transactions 
and large building construction of 
course required capital, and_ the 


general impression that the newspaper 
business is extra-hazardous, and the per- 
sonal equation the all-important factor, 
made financing no easy task; so it can- 
not be surprising to know that we had 
many and continued financial problems 
made more than ordinarily difficult as 
we scrupulously avoided the easiest way. 
knowing full well that in that direction 
the enterprise would be imperiled and 
robbed of the attraction that made the 
work a joy, an inspiration and oppor- 
tunity for public service. The financing, 
however, was always done on a strictly 
business basis. Not a dollar was bor- 
rowed at less than the prevailing rate 
of interest, and principal and interest 
were paid to the last cent. In no single 
instance did we receive any financial 
accommodation for a selfish motive, and 
never in a single instance was it predi- 
cated on any personal benefits, direct or 
indirect, asked or expected. 

I was reluctant to go at such length 
into the business and financial history of 
Tue New York Times, but think this 
occasion is the time once and for all 
to make the indisputable facts clear. 

I do not wish to overemphasize the 
material progress of THe New York 
Times, as like results may be obtained 
in any well-conducted business in the 
world’s greatest metropolis, for on this 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the present 
management we prefer to be appraised 





(Average) 
Circulation 


Advertising 
(Agate Lines) 


1896.... 21,516 2,227,196 
1897.... 22,456 2,408,247 
1898.... 25,726 2,433,193 
1899.... 76,260 3,378,750 
1900.... 82,106 3,978,620 
1901... . 102,472 4,957,205 
1902... . 105,416 5,501,779 
1903... . 106,386 5,207,964 
1904. ... 118,786 5,228,480 
1905. . .. 120,710 5,953,322 
1906... . 131,140 6,033,457 
1997. ... 143,460 6,304,298 
1908. ... 172,880 5,897,332 


*Post Office Report. 
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(Average) Advertising 


Circulation (Agate Lines) 
1909.... 184,317 7,194,703 
1910.... 191,981 7,550,650 
1911.... 197,375 8,130,425 
1912.... 209,751 8,844,866 
1913.... 230,360 9,327,369 
1914... .*259,673 9,164,927 
1915... .*318,274 9,682,562 
1916....*340,904 11,552,496 
1917. ...%357,225 12,509,587 
1918. ...*368,492 13,518,255 
1919... .*362,971 19,682,562 
1920. ...*342,553 23,447,395 


1921... .*352,528 
*Post Office Report. 
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by the product we are offering the public 
for their information and guidance, and 
to have it judged by the highest stand- 
ards of honesty, fairness and cleanli- 
ness, and public service applied in mak- 
ing newspapers. We present the nine 
thousand and thirty-one issues of THE 
New York Times that have appeared 


during the past twenty-five years for 
review and criticisms They are not 
without faults and shortcomings and 
not altogether what we should have 


wished them to be, but they are our best 
under the circumstances of their con- 
struction. We have little to regret for 
what has appeared therein, but in no 
issue was principle ever surrendered or 
subordinated to expediency. We have 
not yet reached our ideal of a news- 
paper in contents or make-up and may 
never be able to achieve it, but we shall 
continue to improve, and to that end we 
to merit a continuance of our 
pleasant and profitable relations with 
intelligent men and women. 

With respect to the principles and 
policies of THe New York Tres that 
represent our platform and our guide I 
can do no better than to repeat what was 
announced would be the policies of THE 
Times when assuming its control and 
management, and shall leave to others 
to say how well we have lived up to that 
declaration. The following was the 
salutatory appearing in the issue of THE 
New York Times of Wednesday, Aug. 
19, 1896: 


hope 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

fo undertake the management of THe 
New York Times, with its great history 
for right doing, and to attempt to keep 
bright the lustre which Henry J. Ray- 
mond and George Jones have given it, is 
an extraordinary task. But if a_ sincere 
desire to conduct a high-standard news- 
paper, clean, dignified and trustworthy, 
requires honesty, watchfulness, earnest- 
ness, industry, and practical knowledge 
applied with common sense, I entertain 
the hope that I can succeed in maintain- 
ing the high estimate that thoughtful, 
pure-minded people have ever had of 
Tue New Yorx Times. 

It will be my earnest aim that Tue 
New York Times give the news, all the 
news, in concise and attractive form, in 
language that is permissible in good so- 
ciety, and give it as early, if not earlier 
than it can be learned through any other 
reliable medium; to give the news im 
partially, without fear or favor, regard- 
less of party, sect, or interests involved; 
to make of the columns of THe New 
York Times a forum for the considera 
tion of all questions of public impor- 
tance, and to that end to invite intelll- 
gent discussion from all shades of opinion. 

There will be no radical changes in the 
personnel of the present efficient staff, 
Mr. Charles R. Miller, who has so ably 
for many years presided over the edi- 
torial page, will continue to be the editor; 
nor will there be a departure from the 
general tone and character and policies 
pursued with relation to public questions 
that have distinguished THe New Yorx« 
TIMES as a non-partisan newspaper—unless 
it be, if possible, to intensify its devotion 
to the cause of sound money and _ tariff 
reform, opposition to wastefulness and 
peculation in administering public affairs, 


and in its advocacy of the lowest tax 
consistent with good government, and no 
more government than is absolutely 


necessary to protect society, maintain in 


dividual and vested rights, and assure the 


free exercise of a sound conscience 
ADOLPH 8S. OCHS 
New York City, Aug. 18, 1896. 


The foregoing was our invitation for 
public favor twenty-five years ago, and 
I reaffirm it today in the full conviction 
based on my experience that these are 
the proper principles that should be 
maintained in the conduct of a repre- 
sentative American daily newspaper. 

ADOLPH S. OCHS. 

New York City, Augus* 18, 1921. 
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WAR HISTORY FUND GOT $1,000 CHECKS 
DRAWN TO N. Y. PRESS CLUB 





Trustees Put History Money In Care of Officer Not Given Financial 
Power By Club By-Laws—President Howard 
Taciturn On Stand 





ESTIMONY that two checks each 

for $1,000, made out to the order of 
the New York Press Club had been en- 
dorsed by the secretary of the board of 
trustees and turned over to the War 
History Fund was the chief point of 
interest in the hearings this week before 
former Justice Peter A. Hendrick to de- 
termine whether the Supreme Court 
shall order an investigation of the club’s 


affairs. Progress of the proceedings, 
including those of August 11, was told 
in Epiror & PustisHer last week in 


which examination of Edward W. Drew, 
former chairman of the club’s board of 
trustees, by H. Francis Dyruff, counsel 
for the petitioning members, brought 
out that the by-laws authorized the sign- 
ing of checks only by the president, 
treasurer, and chairman of the board. 

Mr. Drew occupied the stand again, 
and testified that the trustees had re- 
lieved the treasurer of the duty of hand- 
ling the War History funds collected by 
John J. Wohltman on a 60 per cent 
commission basis, and had delegated this 


responsibility to C. Fred Crosby, secre- 
tary of the World War History Super- 
vision Committee. He was unable to 
give any authority from the club’s by- 
laws for this action of the board, he 
stated. Mr. Drew also stated that as 
chairman of the board and chairman 
of the house committee he had practi- 
cally been “officer of the deck” for two 
years. He testified that he had often 
slept in a room at the club, free of 
charge, because of the late hour at 
which he finished his work for the club 
and also to establish a residence there 


to protect the club’s liquor supply be 
fore it was distributed to members. 

Payment of the second mortgage on 
the club’s property, discussed the week 
before, was again brought before the 
court, both President Howard ani Mr 
Drew admitting that statements by them- 
selves that the mortgage had been wined 
out during Mr. Drew’s administration 
were inaccurate in that only $6,000 had 
paid off from the War History 
during that time, the balance hav- 
ing been paid before that period. 

Mr. Drew 
tion that as 


been 


Fund 


testified on cross-exanina- 
part of his work as chair- 


man of the board he had “practically 
doubled” the rents of the club’s tenants, 
raising from an average of $3,000 to 


$6,000 a year, but admitted on Mr. Dy- 
ruff’s question that Wohltman during 
that era had rented an office in the club’s 
building for $1,200 a year. 

Mr. Crosby, called after Mr. Drew, 
was shown a check for $1,000 drawn 
by Manuel Vargas, fiscal agent for the 
Mexican Government, payable to the 
club. It was indorsed by Mr. Crosby 
into the World War History Fund, Mr. 
Dyruff brought out. Charles M. Beat- 
tie, counsel for the respondents, objected 
to the admission of the check as evi- 
dence, on the ground that it dealt with 
the affairs of Mr. Wohltman and did 
not come within the examination. 

Justice Hendrick examined the check 
and said it appeared that it-had not been 
passed through the treasury of the club 
and had been diverted to another fund 
and that he would, therefore, admit it as 
evidence. 

Mr. Crosby admitted that he similarly 
indorsed a check for $1,000 payable to 
the club by Dr. John A. Harriss, special 


deputy police commissioner of New 
York. 

Edward Percy Howard, president of 
the club, was on the stand during the 


last two hearings. Most of the ques- 
tions asked by Mr. Dyruff received an 
swers from Mr. Howard of “I don’t 


know,” or “I don’t remember.” 

Questioned regarding the Foundation 
Fund Committee, which, it was alleged, 
was for the purpose of securing special 
associate memberships during 1917 
(while he was president) he stated that 
he didn’t recall being president of the 
fund, did not know by what authority 
it existed, and didn’t know its objects. 
Neither did he remember what forms of 
membership were solicited under the 
Foundation Fund, a letterhead of which 
was shown to him with his name and 
those of the board of trustees at its 
top. 
“T don’t remember” 
plies had been received, Mr. Dyruff 
asked “What knowledge have you of 
the club’s affairs during the past two 
years?’ 

“I have knowledge of the fact that the 
club was in a disastrous condition” Mr. 
Howard replied. “I have called the at- 


After several re- 


tention of the members of the club to 
this fact and to the fact that it has 
a'ways been repulsive and undesirable 
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that the club should have to go to the 
public for support. I have told the 
members that they would have to bring 
their expenses within their income and 
I have known that the members often 
voted against raising the dues, I have 
known of efforts to dispose of the prop- 
erty and I know that these efforts have 
been unavailing and have met disap- 
proval.”: 

Asked whether or not F, W. M. Hall 
had protested to him, on behalf of the 
British. Embassy, against the solicitation 
of Earl Reading for associate member- 
ship, Mr. Howard at first didn’t recall 
and then said that he would not deny 
Mr. Hall’s protest. 

He never saw Dr. Harriss’ check, he 
declared, and ordered it returned to the 
doctor as soon as he heard of it. Mr. 
Dyruff asked whether he had not heard 
of the check at the meeting of the club 
in February, 1921, and had not written 
to Dr. Harriss regarding the incident 
until after the March meeting. Mr. 
Howard didn’t remember. Neither did 
he recall a resolution passed by the club 
ordering the trustees to return the check 
to Dr. Harriss. 

He acknowledged without hesitancy a 
printed circular defending his adminis- 
tration which he sent out following the 
filing of the petition for an investigation 
last April. (This document was printed 
in Eprror & PusLisHER of June 4). 

Mr. Howard was questioned regarding 
this extract from the circular: 


“The trustees then determined to seek 
the assistance of those who had been 
in the world war in some capacity, in- 
terest them in the wiping out of the 
club’s indebtedness, produce a book that 
they would have as subscribers and also 
offer them privileges of the club outside 
active or associate membership.” 

He replied that the “privileges of the 
club” referred to invitations on a pre- 
ferred list to the various club functions, 
tickets for which, he said, were usually 
iri great demand. He did not know, he 
said, what privileges Wohltman offered. 

He recalled no “official” complaints 
regarding -Wohltman’s operations, he 
declared, but remembered that the trus- 
tees had admonished Monte Cutler, a 
member, for criticising the action of the 
board following an alleged complaint 
by Cutler agairist the War History meth- 
ods. He didn’t remember that Trustee 
and Financial Secretary Walter E. War- 
ner had said in his presence to Cutler 
that there ought to be many well-to-do 
men around town’ for whom Cutler had 
done favors in his long experience as a 
reporter and whose gratitude Cutler 
ought to capitalize for the benefit of the 
club. Upon further questioning, he re- 
fused to deny that Warner had said it. 
He returned the same answer when 
asked if he (Howard) had told Cutler 
that “the club needed the money.” 

No further hearings will be held until 
September 7. 
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The world does move. 


The mystery of space grows less 
every decade. 


Copernicus, Keppler, Galileo and 
Newton did their part. Man now 
knows that the earth moves around 
the sun. The stars have been 
weighed and measured. 


In advertising space there need be 
no mystery. 


Through the great co-operative 
organization known as the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, publishers, 
advertisers and agents have solved 
it. The buyer of space can now see 
through the mist of figures and 
measure circulation. With A. B.C. 
reports and a copy of a publication 
he can weigh editorial influence 
and determine reader interest. 


The reports issued by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations upon every 
publisher member provide facts by 
which circulation can be thoroughly 
tested for its value to any specific 
product or merchandising problem. 
Unless these facts are secured and 
used, there is bound to remain a 
large element of mystery—ofdoubt— 
in the selection of advertising space. 
To secure these facts and to use 
them means tostudyall the material 
in the A. B. C. report together with 
all other sources of information. 





Asn 
"Gi: 


Be sure to get your copy of “Scientific Space 
Selection,” the new A. B.C. book. A guide 
to every advertiser, space-buyer and publisher 
who is interested in the sale or purchase of 
white space. Price, two dollars and a half. 
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Exclusivé eye-witness stories from the first. American press associa- 


b tion correspondent to enter Russia with formal credentials from the 
44, Soviet Republic will be published by 


* ——_UNITED PRESS-UNITED NEWS 


client newspapers within the next few days. 





John Graudenz, staff correspondent, is now in Moscow enroute to 
the famine district. His dispatches will bring to American news- 
papers first direct information based on observations of a trained 


| e e “17° e ° e 
press association reporter and brilliant descriptive writer. 


UNITED Press ASSOCIATIONS 


General Offices NEW YORK 
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WHY NOT SELL THE ADVERTISER—NOT 
HE SELL YOU ON EXCUSES? 





Some Typical Reasons for Not Advertismg—Hurdles Which Space 
Salesmen Fail to Overcome—aAlibis Which Classified 
Managers Have Come to Accept 





By C. L. PERKINS 


66q"OM FE around September 1, and I'll 
give you some advertising.” 

During the past few months hundreds 
of potential classified advertisers have 
foiled hundreds of classified advertising 
salesmen with a remark similar to the 
above, after the latter had endeavored 
to sell them space. 

If these promises were all kept, on 
September 1, classified salesmen would 
require aid in carrying copy to their 
offices, composing rooms would be taxed 
to handle the rush, classified lineage 
would double and—but the promises will 
not be kept. 

If prospective advertisers’ summer 
statements were based on facts, Congress 
could adjourn on September 1, for on 
that date all business would return to 
more than “normalcy.” 

There would be a sudden change in 
business conditions between the close of 
the last business day of August and the 
first September morn, if we believed 
these prospects. This change would be 
so great that all unemployment would 
cease—the public would increase its buy- 
ing manyfold overnight—to get a share 
of this wonderful business, advertisers 
would buy thousands of lines of— 

But what’s the use? 

September 1, is no magic date—noth- 
ing happens then—nothing except that 
advertisers are forced to use some other 
excuse for not advertising. 

This excuse is one of many, and all 
are mere excuses—not reasons. Some 
use the same excuse, but merely change 
the date, saying; “Yes, I'll sign a con- 
tract about October 1.” On that date 
they say after Thanksgiving, then “after 
the Holidays,” then come “after Easter,” 
“after the Fourth of July,” and having 
completed the cycle, they come back to 
September 1, ready to start all over 
again. 

But the calendar and holidays do not 
have a monopoly on excuses. Seasons 
of the year offer others that many 
classified salesmen accept. 

“Not now but in the spring.” 

“This is not the season, in the sum- 
mer time I’ll advertise.” 

“Everybody’s on their vacation, will 
buy space in the Fall”—and so they pro- 
crastinate around the year. 

“Appropriation!” That’s a great word 
to use in getting rid of an advertising 
salesman. Many advertisers have quick- 
ly terminated’ solicitations by saying: 
“My advertising appropriation is entire- 
ly allotted.” 

These are a few of the typical ex- 
cuses offered by advertisers—hurdles 
which salesman fail to overcome—alibis 
which classified managers accept. 

Why not analyze a couple of them? 
Would it not be profitable if classified 
salesmen knew just how small a founda- 
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saw the Standard Magnetic Player 
Board on Times Square reproduce the 
World's Series for the New York Times 
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watched it in thirty-six other Cities 
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This is one of a series of articles 
Mr. Perkins, who is executive secretary 
of the National Association of News- 
paper Classified Managers, is writing for 
Epitor & PuBLIsHER on the possibilities 
of classified advertising—treating the 
subject from the viewpoints of both the 
pace seller and the advertiser. Every- 
one is invited to bring classified prob- 
lems and individual views to Mr. Per- 
kins’ attention. 











tion of truth these excuses contained? 

How much more salary would sales- 
men be worth if they could overcome 
these excuses and get the names on the 
dotted lines in spite of them? 

A typical case—a piano dealer last week 
said: “No one buys pianos in August, 
etc., etc.” If that is true, why do piano 
stores over the country keep open dur- 
ing August, maintaining sales forces and 
advertising in both display columns. 
Why not close up shop and go fishing? 

People do not consult a calendar or 
thermometer before buying a piano. No 
one ever said: “I’d like to buy a piano, 
but this is August, so of course I’ll have 
to wait until after September 1.” 
Neither did a prospective piano pur- 
chaser ever say: “I want a piano, but 
you can’t buy a good one with the ther- 
mometer up around 90.” 

Just two things determine the time 
of a piano sale or any other sale for that 
matter. First: a desire to buy; Second: 
the ability to satisfy the desire. 

Mrs, Brown is just as apt to develop 
a desire for a piano in August as Feb- 
ruary, and Mr. Brown is quite as likely 
to accumulate the money to buy it in 
the summer time as in the winter. So 
those objections don’t hold. 

Yes, but “everybody is out of town on 
a vacation now,” says the prospective 
advertiser. Take a pencil and paper— 
figure how many people are vacationing 
at any given time. Not a large percent- 
age of the population—perhaps 10 per 
cent. That’s no reason for not buying 
space. Yet many solicitors fail to get 
copy when the advertiser makes that 
remark. 

“Appropriation gone”’—bunk. Judging 
by the way some prospects floor sales- 
men with this excuse, one would be led 
to think that the advertiser on the first 
of his business year said something like 
this: “Now I’ll spend $2,660.38 in adver- 
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tising this year—$997.21 in the Times, 
$436.44 in the Record, $682.57 in the 
Press, $542.16 in the Grand Opera House 
Program,” and having made this decision 
he sends checks for these amounts to 
these media saying: “Now my adver- 
tising for the year is settled.” 


Every advertiser is in business to make 
money and if he can profit by using 
space in the classified columns of news- 
papers, he is going to do it. When- 
ever he is convinced that it will earn 
dividends for him, appropriations are 
flexible. 


When prospective advertisers succeed 
in turning down classified solicitors on 
such pretexts as season, weather, appro- 
priation, etc., the fact is that the sales- 
men merely fail to sell. They enter the 
advertisers’ offices for the purpose of 
making them want space. But instead of 
doing this, they permit the prospects to 
make them believe that there is a good 
reason for not advertising. 

Why not stop accepting excuses—why 
not sell the advertiser instead of allow- 
ing him to sell you? 





Giss With Birmingham News 


H. B. Giss, formerly connected with 
the circulation department of the St. 
Paul (Minn.) Daily News and the Win- 
nipeg (Man.) Tribune, has taken charge 
of the city circulation department of the 
Birmingham News. 





PAPER SUES FOR BAD TIP 


Daily News Causes Photographer’s 
Arrest Under Betts Law 


One of the first complaints based on 
the New York State law sponsored by 
Charles H. Betts prohibiting the supply- 
ing of false information to a newspaper 
was made this week by Philip A. Payne, 
city editor of the New York Daily 
News, against William J. Howard, a 
photographer, of Brooklyn. Payne al- 
leged that Howard, on December 11, 
1920, delivered to him a statement con- 
cerning a person in a divorce action, 
together with a photograph represented 
as that of a woman defendant. After 
publication, Payne says, he learned that 
the photograph was not that of the 
woman mentioned in the case. Howard 
pleaded not guilty. 





SOUTHAM OFFER REFUSED 


Nichol Wouldn’t Sell Vancouver Prov- 
ince For $1,000,000 


That William Southam & Sons, Lim- 
ited, Ottawa, had_ recently offered 
$1,000,000 to the Hon. Walter Nichol, 
Lieutenant-Governor of British Colum- 
bia and publisher of the Vancouver 
(B. C.) Province for his interest in that 
paper was the information Eprtor & 
PuBLISHER received from a_ credible 
source this week. Mr. Nichol refused 
the offer. 
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ALL YOUR DISPLAY MATERIAL 
Can be Stored 


on a Space 


30 Inches Square 
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IN the Display-Linotype shop there 
is no confusion. Every piece of ma- 
terial needed for the job at hand is 
instantly available. Nosearchingand 
hunting for a font of type or figures. 
All the display material is stored on 
a revolving magazine-rack which is 
within arm’s reach of the operator. 
Each magazine has a place on the 
rack. And the whole storage space 
taken up by this stand and magazines 
is only 30 inches square. ‘This is just 
one of the things the Display Lino- 





type does for the composing-room. | (LINOTYPE . 
IT SAVES FLOOR SPACE. emma cra ee 


THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
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Canadian Linotype Limited, 68 Temperance Street, Toronto 
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Just Like Straight-Matter 


EVERY up-to-the-minute composing-room knows the econ- 

omy of Linotype straight-matter composition. The Display 

Linotype places display on the same basis. Display in all faces | 

| up toa full 36-point is now being set on the Display Linotype 

| by the most progressive newspapers in the United States. In 
these shops display composition is the product of keyboard 
manipulation; each line is justified before it is cast, and the 

metal is used again in subsequent jobs—just 
like straight-matter 
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| Vessels Taken Are Worth | 
$25,000,000; 4: More 


Now at Sea Also To Bex 


Held as They Arrive»: 


ve of the largest’ and: finest 
nships. of the United -States. 
bant marine were seized last 
in a raid by Federal authori- 
They were the George Wash- 
ton, the America, the Susque- — 
hafina, the President Grant and the 
yy | Agdmeranon, all .former ‘ Getinan 
~ (diners. Officials of the United States | 
8 ing Board directed the raid. 
steamships, which had been 
chartered to the United States Mail 
Steamship Company, with offices at 
120 Broadway, were taken at the 
| piers where they -were berthed. A 
| deputy marshal and a representa- 
~ftive ofthe ‘Shipping Board were 
| placed gp board each vessel. 
* United. States Marshal Thomas D. 
| McCarthy, United “States Attorney 
William Hayward; J.B. Small, oper- 
jating vice-president of the Shipping 
‘oard; Elmer Schlesinggr, general 
f¢ounsel for the Shipping Board, ‘and 
@ small army of deputy marshals 
‘and representatives of the Shipping 
Board conprised the raiding party. 
George Washington First 
Leaving Pier 7 at 6:30, the party 
proteedéd to. Pier 4, Hoboken, where 
the George Washington was lying at 
henehor.: This vessel was. boarded by-, 
the officials, ‘as was each of tho. 
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Write to the nearest Agency for complete information 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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FOOD AND ELECTRICAL SHOWS HELP 
KEEP UP ADVERTISING 





Aggressive Selling Tactics Employed by Newspaper Managers in 
Local Fields Resulting in Space Being Held 
Even with Last Year 





By FRED MILLIS 


NY advertising executive who has 

lost heart and said: “We simply can’t 
hold up to last year’s record,” should go 
through the stirring reports of the ag- 
gressive newspaper advertising managers 
who are “doing things” all over the 
country. 

There is no question but that the turn 
in the business road has been reached. 
Actual new business on the books of the 
advertising agencies is spotted and they 
are unanimous in opinion that the spirit 
of confidence is registered at 100 per 
cent. That after all is the most depend- 
able gauge. 

Both retail and wholesale buying will 
take a definite upward turn in the fall. 
That is the verdict of the students of 
business. This is not an expression of 
hope, but is the reflection of the expres- 
sions of the trade itself. More adver- 
tising programs are being arranged for 
early execution today than any time in 
the last twelve months. 

Merle Sidener of the Sidener-Van 
Riper Advertising Company, hits the 
nail on the head when he says: “The 
wise manufacturer is today building his 
ark in order that he may be prepared to 
ride on a flood of prosperity when the 
better times come. And a lot of arks are 
being built.” 

The newspaper advertising manager 
can rest assured that big volume is here 
to stay. Things will gradually right 
themselves. Within a year or eighteen 
months there should be a complete re- 
versal of things. . 

But as a newspaper man lives by day 
to day, he’s interested most in what he 
can do to keep his volume up NOW. 

So here is the second installment of 
ideas from advertising managers of both 
big and small papers: 


* * * 
" LITTLE more intensive selling, 
closer application to what will 


benefit the retail advertiser, writing a 
little more copy than heretofore, creat- 
ing a new account now and then, taking 
advantage of-every special feature that 
can be called creative advertising,” are 
the things to do according to M. S. 
Dreier, advertising manager of the 
Oklahoma City Times and Daily Okla- 
homan. 

“A few weeks ago there were two 
blocks of electric street lighting installed, 
so we immediately opened up’a White 
Way for the night of the opening; got 
the Chamber of Commerce back of it, 
stimulated the Gas & Electric Company 
to pay for a band and aroused enough 
interest to put in between $1,000 and 
$1,200 worth of advertising in this open- 
ing,’ continues Mr. Dreier. 

“This week the Tradesmen’s National 
Bank moved into an elegant ten story 
building. As a fitting celebration we 
secured a full page ad from the bank 
to run in both the Oklahoman and 
Times, and secured six full pages of ad- 
vertising with a lead headline of “The 
Bank that Boomed Broadway.’ This 
gave us about from $2,000 to $3,000 
worth of extra business that was along 
constructive lines and helped put the 
bank over in a big way. 

“Another important account is from 
the New State Ice Cream Company, 
which is developing into from $5,000 to 
$6,000 of iron men rolling into the till 





S° many suggestions for ways in 
which to keep up space during 
the summer months, despite the 
backward business conditions, 
have come in that this series ap- 
pears in three instead of two in- 
stalments, as originally an- 
nounced. This page is compiled 
each week for EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER by Mr. Millis under the 
auspices of the National Associa- 
tion of Newspaper Executives. 











of the Oklahoman and Times. We found 
early in the season that the ice cream 
sales depended largely on the amount of 
effort the manufacturer made in selling 
the frozen delicacy. Therefore through 
our development department we wrote 
copy, developed a plan and sold perhaps 
$5,000 worth of business instead of 
$1,500 or $2,000, as they had run in the 
past few years. 

“While writing this message to you 
the publicity manager of the telephone 
company informs me that there will be 
1,900 changes made in telephone num- 
bers on August 1, which gives me an 
idea that we can sell several pages of 
advertising to the business and profes- 
sional men who will have their telephone 
numbers changed. We are also carrying 
a large volume of automobile advertis- 
ing with a used car show and sale cov- 
ering two or three months, that has de- 
veloped through our organization. 

“A promoter came through the other 
day and put on a used car show and sale 
and wanted 10,000 circulars printed. We 
told him to go out and inquire as to 
whether the people read circulars or 
newspapers in Oklahoma City. He came 
back and said that he found that nobody 
read circulars, but that everybody read 
the Oklahoman and Times. Therefore 
he spent $750 in about five days, and got 
excellent results, as he sold many used 
cars for the local dealers.” 


* * * 


" ITH the effort of our service de- 

partment, our boys are developing 
new advertisers, which has helped a great 
deal in keeping up the lineage,” says 
Ralph Turnquist, advertising manager of 
the Milwaukee Journal. “Up to the first 
of the year we had a bonus system, giv- 
ing the solicitor a bonus providing they 
made an increase in local display in ex- 
cess of 10 per cent, but this system is 
not in practice now. 

“Through our Food Show, we have 
developed a tremendous amount of ad- 
vertising for the fall. Most of this ad- 
vertising will run during the months of 
September, October and November. Our 
show this year will be bigger than ever. 
To date we have signed up 140 spaces.” 

* * *€ 


N answer to a call for information so 

as to help the other advertising men 
of the country, good old Battle Clark 
of the Nashville Banner comes forth as 
follows: 

“The first thing, we are not keeping it 
up. We have tried everything. We put 
on ten pages of advertising with two 
insertions last month, entitled the ‘Re- 
write Ad Contest.’ If you have not al- 
ready seen this, I will be glad to send 
anyone a copy, with full instructions, 
and privilege of handing it around. I 
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worked the same proposition about ten 
or eleven years ago. 

“Of course, we expect quiet days, 
especially during vacation times, but the 
last two years has spoiled us. While 
our business is better than it was three 
years ago, it is not as good as it was 
last year and the year before.” 

* * * 
NATHAN O. FULLMER, advertising 
manager of the Deseret News of 
Salt Lake City, tells what he is doing 
to hold up the volume this summer, as 
follows: 

“We have just conducted an Electrical 
Cooking School for one week, it being 
the biggest event of its kind ever pulled 
off in this city. We carried nearly six 
full pages of advertising in six different 
issues and had a school conducted in one 
of our large auditoriums here. Adver- 
tisers had booths in which they demon- 
strated their articles and the school drew 
large crowds of women daily. We did 
this to promote different electrical de- 
vices and also in a way of co-operating 
with the different jobbers and grovers in 
all lines of food stuffs. 

“This cooking school created a lot of 
interest for the manufacturers of elec- 
trical appliances, jobbers and manufac- 
turers of food products and also house- 
hold utensils, dishware, etc. We did not 
have anything in a competitive line. We 
awarded prizes to the winners in the 
different divisions that had pies, loaf 
cake, layer cake, etc. 

“In addition to this we have drawn 
a special vacation page, running once a 
week, and we are just about to launch 
another page displaying two columns of 
‘Have it Repaired,’ which will run twice 
a week for six months. 

“In spite of advertising falling off in 
the national field, we have picked up 
enough local business in this way to put 
us ahead of the same month last year.” 

« =~ « 
LMER PFRIEM, advertising man- 
ager of the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post, 
enumerates a few of the things he is 
doing in an effort to keep up the volume 
of business during the summer months: 

“(1) We are conducting Neighbor- 
hood Dollar Days. We get together the 
merchants of a more thickly populated 
outlying section of the city, induce them 
to co-operate in a Dollar Day for their 
section. A little advance publicity makes 
these a guccess from both their stand- 
point and ours. 

“(2) We are writing whole campaigns 
(in preference to the usual ‘one ad’ 
tactics) and selling them to restaurants, 
ice-cream, soft drink manufacturers, etc. 

“(3) The local retail merchants 
through their organization have con- 
ducted a ‘Suburban’ and a ‘Bridgeport 
Day, designed to attract out-of-town 
trade. These have helped materially as 
space getters.” 

x * * 
” E are getting better team work in 
our advertising office and giving a 
lot more attention than usual to small 
accounts,” says F. B. Hurd, assistant 
advertising manager of the Providence 
(R. I.) Journal and the Evening Bulletin. 

“We have found that by helping the 
smaller advertisers with his copy and 
furnishing him advertising ideas, etc., 
that we have been able to secure more 
frequent insertions from this class of 
trade. 

“We believe this is one of the reasons 
why our volume of business is making 
such a respectable showing as compared 
with 1920 figures.” 


N. Y. Advertising Golf Tournament 

The second golf tournament of the 
Advertising Club of New York will be 
held August 30 at the Ridgewood Coun- 
try Club, Ridgewood, N. J. 
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DETROIT TIMES ASKS 
RECEIVER 


Increased Operating Costs a, Time of 
Advertising Slump Caused Tempor- 
ary Embarrassments, Says 
Schermerhorn 





(By Telegraph to Epitor & Pusiter) 


Detroit, Aug. 16—A receiver his been 
appointed for the Times Company, pub- 
lishers of the Detroit Times, on peti- 
tion of Earl C. Rayner, an advertising 
agent of Chicago, who cited that $4,000 
in commissions is due him on a contract 
for soliciting advertising on a percent- 
age basis. The Union Trust Company 
was appointed receiver by Judge Arthur 
J. Uttle of the Federal Court, following 
a hearing of the petition for involuntary 
bankruptcy filed by creditors. 

James 


Schermerhorn, president and 
general manager of the Times Company 
since the paper was organized in 1900, 
filed a petition admitting the truth of 
Rayner’s allegations and joining in the 
request for a receiver. The Union Trust 
Company was placed under $25,000 bond. 
The proceeding is friendly in character 
and Mr. Schermerhorn expressed the 
hope to reorganize and continue the busi- 
ness. 

The Times Company petition asserted 
that the value of its assets exceeds its 
debts by a large amount and that its 
financial trouble is due to the increased 
cost of operation at a time when adver- 
tising is being curtailed by merchants. 

The Rayner petition stated that the pe- 
titioner was informed that the company 
owes $150,000 on a mortgage held by a 
local bank now due and payable and that 
an additional $150,000 is due and payable 
to other creditors. 


Says Paper Is Sotvent 


In a statement to Eprror & PusiisHer 
to day, Mr. Schermerhorn said: 


“In joining with its creditors in the 
application to the Federal Court for a 
receivership, the Times is impelled by the 
desire to deal equitably with everybody 
that it owes and at the same time to 
preserve a property into the upbuilding 
of which have gone 21 years of effort 
and, we hope, good purpose. The ap- 
pointment of the Union Trust Com- 
pany as receiver is not to dissolve but 
to preserve the property. The Times 
is a solvent institution. 

“The receivers assume the trust in the 
belief that the city wants the Times to go 
on. Its publishers believe that the city 
wants it to go on, for just now its cir- 
culation is growing more steadily than 
ever before in its history. A year ago 
the Times began an intensive drive for 
the improvement of the paper and the 
increase of its circulation. It put new 
capital to the amount of $200,000 in this 
expansion program. 

“Everything hoped for in that am- 
bitious venture has been realized, except 
the very important item of adequate ad- 
vertising gain to compensate for the tre- 
mendous increase in operating costs. It 
will occur to anyone why this part of 
the Times’ plans was not realized, allow- 
ing for the inevitable mistakes and mis- 
judgments that attend any hopeful un- 
dertakings. The whole story is that the 
Times more than doubled its operating 
expense at a time when the demand for 
newspaper advertising was reduced to 
the minimum. 


“In a word, the Times’ embarrass- 
ment, which it trusts will prove but tem- 
porary, is a part of commercial string- 
ency which has weighed so heavily upon 
all enterprises.” 
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POST DFFICE CENSOR- 
SHIP HLLED BY HAYS 


Postmas’erGeneral Repudiates Burleson 
—vVolk;Zeitung Restored to Second 
Cless—Enforcement of Laws 
Open to Criticism 





Censorship of the press by the 
Post Office Department is at an end. 
The declaration is definitely made 
by Postmaster-General Will H. Hayes 
in a personal statement addressed to 
“all newspaper publishers and editors of 
the United States,” issued August 14, 
announcing the restoration of the New 
York Volks-Zeitung to second-class 
mailing privileges, from which it has 
been barred by Postmaster-General 
Burleson and yet allowed to use the 
first-class mails. 

Postmaster-General Hays declares that 
any publication entitled to use the mails 
at all is entitled to second-class privi- 
leges. Furthermore, Mr. Hays says, 
there will be no secrecy when publica- 
tions are barred from the mails in ac- 
cordance with existing laws that are 
binding on him, and that actual copies of 
such publications will be filed for inspec- 
tion so that newspapers can challenge 
any case in which “in their opinion the 
department has gone beyond a fair in- 
terpretation of the law.” 

The decision of Mr. Hays conforms 
with the contentions of leading news- 
papers and legal authorities of the 
country and Epitor & PUBLISHER, ever 
since Mr. Burleson several years ago 
took the matter of deciding mailability 
of publications into his own hands— 
that the question of what constitutes a 
violation of the rights of a free press 
and free speech is not lawfully within 
the province of any one Government 
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official to decide; that each case is a 
matter for the courts; and that any 
other procedure is a violation of Con- 
stitutional liberty rights. 

Mr. Hays’ personal statement to every 
newspaper publisher and editor follows: 


“The New York Volks-Zeitung has made 
a new application for second-class privileges. 
This application has received the usual con- 
sideration of the Department and has been 
approved. 

“TI want again to call the attention of the 
publishers to the fact that I am not, and 
will not allow myself to be made, a censor 
of the press. I believe that any publication 
that is entitled to the use of the mails at 
all is entitled to the second-class privileges, 
provided that it meets the requirements of 
the law for second-class matter. A publication 
once entered as second-class matter is entitled 
to the very best and most prompt service 
and to the least possible interference with 
its constitutional freedom of thought and 
action. 

“There is, however, placed upon me by 
certain statutes responsibilities in this con- 
nection that must be upheld so long as the 
law remains as it is. I will at all times 
act with moderation and consideration for the 
freedom of the press, but I must and will 
enforce in good faith, without evoking tech- 
nicalities, these statutes declaring certain 
matters non-mailable, one of which is the 
Act of June 15, 1917 (40 S. 230), providing 
that: 


“*Every letter, writing, circular, postal 
card, picture, engraving, photograph, news- 
paper, pamphlet, book or other publication, 
matter, or thing, of any kind, containing 
matter advocating or urging treason, in- 
surrection, or forcible resistance to any 
law of the United States is hereby de- 
clared to be non-mailable.’ 

“and another of which is Section 211 of 
the Penal Code of the United States 
which declares that there shall not be 
carried in the mails any ‘obscene, lewd, 
lascivous, filthy or indecent’ matter, and 
also ‘matter of a character tending to 
incite arson, murder, or assassination.’ 
“We intend, however, that there shall be 
no secrecy in regard to any matter which, 
under these laws, may be held to be non- 
mailable. We will have the actual copies of 
any newspaper or periodical that may be with- 
held from the mails available to representatives 
of the press and others interested, together 
with a complete file of each case. I am not 
only making these records available, but I 
hope that the newspapers will not pass un- 
challenged or unnoticed any case in which, 
in their opinion, the Department goes beyond 
a fair interpretation of the law, if such case 


and The Philippines. 


should arise. No one can feel stronger than 
we do on the importance of upholding the 
freedom of the press, remembering that I 
must uphold the specific statutes on the sub- 
ject to which I have already referred.” 





“BOSS” FOR A DAY 


Houston Post Ad Solicitors Take Turns 
At Chief’s Desk 


The Houston Post’s advertising staff 
has just completed an unusual stunt, 
under the direction of H. W. Allen, 
formerly of the Boston Record, who 
took up his duties in Houston during 
May. He conceived the idea of allowing 
each member of the local display staff to 
hold the position of advertising manager 
for one day, the idea being to beat the 
record for the corresponding day in 
1920. 

According to Mr. Allen, who took reg- 
ular assignments as a solicitor during the 
eight days required to give each member 
of the staff a chance at the desk, the 
venture was successful not only in secur- 
ing more local advertising lineage, but 
in demonstrating the co-operative spirit 
that existed among the staff. 





Court to Sell Sioux Falls Press 


On the petition of the Sioux Falls 
National bank and other creditors of 
George W. Egan, publisher of the Sioux 
Falls Daily Press, Federal Judge Elliott 
on August 15, appointed E. B. North- 
rup temporary receiver with power to 
sell. Mr. Northrup announced that the 
Press would be disposed of at private 
sale within the next few days. 





Daily for North Bay 
The publishers of the Cobalt (Ont.) 
Nugget are making arrangements to 
furnish North Bay, Ont., with a daily 
newspaper about September 1. 


MELTON IS PRESIDENT 
OF FLORIDA DAILIES 


First Annual Meeting at De Land and 
Daytona—Will Continue Advertising 
in Trade Papers—Next Session at 
Miami, November 15 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PvuBLIsHErR) 


De Lanp, Fla., Aug. 15—Seventeen 
daily papers were represented at the 
first annual meeting of the Associated 
Dailies of Florida here Saturday and at 
Daytona Beach Sunday. The session at 
DeLand was devoted to business. Ad- 
vertising, circulation, labor, newsprint 
were discussed. In the afternoon the 
60 visitors were the guests of the De 
Land Commercial club at a box luncheon 
at De Leon Springs, where many took 
a dip in the famed fountain of youth. 
Saturday evening the visitors were the 
guests of the De Land Daily News at 
a banquet. 

Sunday’s meeting was held at the 
home of T. E. Fitzgerald, editor of the 
Daytona News. 

The following officers were elected: 
Major Quimby Melton, Jacksonville Me- 
tropolis, president; Ed L. Taylor, Mia- 
mi Herald, vice-president; Clayton C. 
Codrington, De Land News, Secretary- 
treasurer; W. M. Pepper, Gainesville 
Sun; Major Lew B. Brown, St. Peters- 
burg Independent, R. B. Brossier, Or- 
lando Reporter-Star, Harry Brown, 
Lakeland Telegram, and T. E. Fitzger- 
ald, Daytona News, directors. 

The next meeting will be held in Mia- 
mi, November 15. 

A proposition to join the Publishers’ 
Buying Corporation was turned down. 
It was voted to continue the advertis- 
ing policy of the association in trade 
magazines. 


THE BELL SYNDICATE, Inc. 


JOHN N. WHEELER, President 


727 World Building, New York City 


It may be available for your territory. 


Wire for Terms and Option 


Mutt and Jeff appear*in a Daily Strip and Sunday Page in 


4, 3 or 2 colors. 


no Sunday Edition. 


lation Making Comics. 


Page Released Saturday if You Have 
We Can Furnish Printed Comic 
Supplements with Mutt and Jeff and Three Other Circu- 





Hurry! Territories are Closing Fast 


Has Renewed Its Contract for a Period of Three Years with 


BUD FISHER 
MUTT and JEF 


Published in approximately 300 newspapers in the United 
States, Canada, British Isles, Australia, New Zealand, 
Sweden, Cuba, Mexico, China, Argentine, Japan, Hawaii, 
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SECRET DISARMAMENT CONCLUSIONS WOULD 
LACK CONFIDENCE 


(Continued from page 7) 








“Conclusions reached behind closed doors, 


" with the people entirely in ignorance as to the 


why or wherefore, will not aid in bringing 
about a reduction of armaments. The matter 
is oue in which the press should be given com- 
lete information that this information may be 
sent broadcast throughout the world. Any 
other procedure would be un-American and 
would be contrary to the spirit in which this 
conference has been called.” 


ALONZO WASSON, editor Dallas (Tex.) 
News, and Tom Finty, Jr., editor Dallas 

Journal: 

“Based upon long experience in reporting 
legislative bodies, we believe that there are 
many occasions when the public interest is sub- 
served by the transaction of business in secret. 
We believe that this was true of the Versailles 
Peace Conference. The resultant product truly 
was ‘an open covenant openly arrived at.’ The 
peoples of the world knew that the conference 
was on, and they knew of the results. More 
than this, they were given much of the detail 
as the conference progressed. The whole thing 
was in contrast to the British-French-Italian 
secret treaty and to other secret treaties. 


“We believe that if correspondents shall be 
admitted to the press gallery to report the 
disarmament conference, the people will get 
a sea of words but little satisfying information. 
It is certain, for one thing, that if open ses- 
sions are held, the real work will be done in 
caucuses. 

“You also solicit our opinion as to the pro- 
posed press conference to precede the dis- 
armament conference. We see no reason for 
holding such a conference, and we have in 
mind the rebuke administered to one of us 
some years ago by the canny Scotchman who 
was the general manager of the newspapers 
with which we are connected. ‘Young man,’ 
said he, ‘it is your duty to report the Legis- 
lature, not to run it.’ Also we have in mind 
an admonition included in a book of rules for 
reporters by a Texas editor: ‘In all your work, 
keep yourself in the background. The public 
deesn’t give a damn for the reporter.’ 

“The press ought to so conduct itself as not 
to be a nuisance.” 


S. WHITCOMB, Albert Lea 
Tribune: 


_ “I most assuredly am for enlightened pub- 
licity in the discussion of armaments. I also 
believe that announcement should be made of 
the deliberations of the proposed conference 
just-as fully and freely asthe judgment of 
trained reporters will dictate. I further be- 
lieve that the conference should meet openly 
and that there should be no more restriction 
be attendance than is usual in the sessions 
of our congress or the conventions of the 
League of Nations. 

“It occurs to me that the approaching Press 
Congress at Honolulu might be utilized as a 
preliminary press conference at which an} in- 
ternational exchange of views on political and 
practical problems might be had among news- 
paper men.” 


(Minn.) 


H. McKEEVER, editor Aberdeen (S. D.) 

* News: 

“Let’s hope that when the coming disarma: 
ment conference is held, the United States will 
be in charge of the arrangements and the ses- 
sion will all be out in the open and above 
board. 

“The pernicious effects of hidden diplomacy 
working behind closed doors at Versdilles are 
apparent in the failure of the League of Na- 
tions to function. 

“When we come to talk of limiting arms and 
reducing navies, let there be no shameful sec- 
recy and no trade or barter of nation’s rights 
by delegates in a sealed room while the people 
themselves cool their heels in ignorance of the 
terms upon which their longing for peace is 
made traffic. 

“There is no more need for this conference 
to be secret than that congress bar American 
citizens from the galleries.” 


J L. NAPIER, editor Newton (Kan.) Kansas 

* Republican: 

“To my mind it is absolutely necessary that 

the conferences and exchanges of intimate views 
be held in private. I believe the word ‘secret,’ 
when used in reference to diplomatic dealings 
in which America has a part, is mischievious 
and out of place and a reflection upon those 
wise men who made and adopted the American 
constitution under the most rigid privacy. I 
believe that time would be wasted and_ that 
confusion would result if the progress of the 
sessions was hindered by the carping criticism 
of people and press. 
_ “While I am a free-thinking and free-read- 
ing Jeffersonian in principle, I must confess 
that much of the clamor and advocated changes 
in the name of reform is dangerous, selfish and 
without value. But to throw down the bars 
to the agitators, the self-assertive experts, who 
‘spurt,’ more than they ‘ex,’ and the political 
writers paid by the yard or the job, will serve 
no good purpose in these times when the peo- 
ples of the earth need to be soothed and healed, 
encouraged and protected from the myriad ills 
which beset them, both real and imaginary. 

“That the people will demand and be fully 
entitled to knowledge of every official act of 
the conference, with all the detail necessary 
to make clear the reason for such act, is obvi- 
ous to all fair-minded men. That they will 


receive such information, surely no one enter- 
tains a doubt. 


_ “The present conference you suggest, in my 
judgment, would be wise and timely, because 
every true representative at the disarmament 
congress will want to know, as exactly as may 
be, just what his constituents think and desire. 
Further, matters of mutual interest and welfare 
should often be discussed.” 


FRANK E. GANNETT, 
(N. Y.) Times-Union: 


“The proposed conference on disarmament 
must be open to the public. Any secret ses- 
sion at such an important gathering would be 
fraught with grave dangers and would be a 
backward step. Eprror & Pustisuer is ren- 
dering great public service by calling attention 
to the necessity of having this conference open 
to the public. If the demands of the pub- 
lishers of the country for an open hearing are 
not heeded, the conference will be sure to 
fail.” 


editor Rochester 


Coren GAW, editor New Bedford (Mass.) 
Standard: 

“As between opening the proceedings to ‘en- 
lightening publicity,’ and leaving them to diplo- 
mats working behind closed doors, my vote 
goes for the former without hesitation. I be- 
lieve, however, that thé idea of se¢ssions as 
open as those of the House of Commons or 
the United States Senate is not literally pos- 
sible, and would, if insisted upon, endanger 
the object for which the conference is called. 

“This will not be exclusively a family affair, 
noc will it be concerned with a purely domestic 
matter. We have invited foreign nations to 
send representatives to Washington, and if 
they have a reluctance to being exposed com- 
pletely to public sentiment in America as 
moulded by and reflected in the American 
press, it seems to me some consideration must 
be shown. 


“I am strongly for more publicity rather 
thar less. In every case of doubt I should say 
admit the press. To do so will place a great 
responsibility on American reporters and edi- 
tors, but 1 believe they will meet it fairly. 
After all, it may be doubted whether the 
danger of public discussion will be much 
greater than that of star chamber sessions with 
everybody running, after they are over for the 
day, to get their particular versions of what 
happened into the newspaper men’s ears. 

“The great value of full publicity is that if 
the object sought is in danger of being lost 
through the selfishness or unreasonableness of 
some particular nation or group of nations, 
the fact will be exposed and public disapproval 
will make, itself felt. The danger lies in the 
restraint that it is apt to place on free discus- 
sion and the yielding of previously taken -posi- 
tions that are essential to agreements in mat- 
ters of such delicacy. If the choice were be- 
tween the two I should be unhesitatingly for 
openness of discussion and the admission of 
the press. 


“As to the proposal of a press conference in 
advance of the disarmament conference, it 
appeals to me strongly as a means of acquaint- 
ing American newspaper men with the attitudes 
of the various foreign countries that have ac- 
cepted President Harding’s call. There are 
two sides to every question, and it will make 
for more intelligent reporting and comment if 
steps are taken by American writers to in- 
form themselves how these various questions 
look to the Japanese, the British and the rest.” 


L. McKENNEY, 

“News: 

“To say that both suggestions are meritori- 
ous and timely in the highest degree is to put 
the situation mildly. Indeed, we may as well 
lay it down as a fundamental proposition that 
if the conference on the reduction of arma- 
ments is to be conducted with the secrecy and 
deceit that characterized the Peace Conference, 
then the meeting is foredoomed to failure. 

“There could be no one factor contributing 
more towards a better understanding among 
the nations of the world than closer relations 


editor Macon (Ga.) 


among the newspapers of the world and a 
freer interchange of news and _ views dis- 
seminated among all nations. The penalties 


upon enlightenment, which is to say excessive 
cable tolls, should be reduced. 


“But the expert newspaper men who are 
to be in Washington next fall will not be 
hampered by the political considerations which 
so often affect and hamper diplomatists. The 
newspaper writer is not dependent upon chang- 
ing election returns for his position and he 
can therefore afford to be entirely frank. 

“This intimacy of 


association among the 


national leaders of thought representing the 
newspapers would in many respects be more 
valuable than the forum of “diplomatic” opin 


ion, and could very well serve a good purpose 
in advance of the regular convention. 

“Epitor & PvusiisHer will serve a good 
cause if it can carry the project to a culmina- 
tion.” 


AMUEL M. ROSENTHAL, editor Oil City 
(Pa.) Blizzard: 

“A disarmament conference conducted be- 
hind closed doors would inevitably result in a 
repetition of conditions that prevailed during 
the peace conference at Versailles. It is high 
time that the nations of the world cease de- 


“edie 
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termining the fate of their people in private. 
The surest guarantee of an effective agree- 
ment—one that would be binding and lasting— 
would be an open conference where each na- 
tion would frankly discuss the various phases 
that are favorable or unfavorable to disarma- 


ment, and let public opinion decide, in the 
event of disagreement, who, and what, is to 
blame 


“Publicity by all means. The world has had 
enough of such affairs as the ‘open covenants, 
etc.,” at Versailles. I hope that your efforts 
will be seconded by every newspaper man in 
the country—especially editors and publishers 
—with appeals, direct to the President, for an 
open conference. 


J DAVID STERN, editor and publisher, of 
* the Camden (N. J.) Daily Courier: 

“Will public men never learn the true value 
of publicity? Isn’t the experience of Versailles 
fresh enough in their minds to guide them at 
the coming Disarmament Conference? 

“There is a blind spot in most public men’s 
minds when it comes to publicity. You will 
find this blind spot in the veteran as well as 
the novice. he psychology of it is simple. 
Every reporter has again and again had some 
big man say to him, ‘I don’t want anything 
said,’ and when the big man is asked ‘Why 
don’t you?,”’ he very often has no good reason 
to give. 

“The only explanation is that he is not cer- 
tain in his own mind as to whether he is 
pursuing the right course. He may retract or 
veer. Back in his mind is the consciousness 
that once his plans are made public, they be- 
come definite and fixed, and he must stick to 
them. So he fights shy of publicity as he 
fights shy of committing himself irretrievably 
on any question. It is a human tendency to 
‘pussy foot.’ 
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“Publicity connotes. a certak boldness, cer- 
tainty of mind and fixedness \{ purpose that 
most of us lack. When the bigxst men in the 
world gather to discuss the bigag question in 
the world, they should steel themelves to work 
in the light instead of to fumblein the dark.” 


HOMER K. JOHNSTON, edito of the Lin- 
coln (Neb.) Star: 

“The Star believes the coming disarmament 
conference should be held in the open. Ar- 
riving at an agreement to limit armaments 
through the secret parleys and ompromises 
would be as building a house won sands. 
Secret treaties make navies and arnies neces- 
sary, and until open door diplomac: becomes 
a reality, the hopes of international disarma- 
ment is futile. The idea of an intenational 
press conference is a good one, but i should 
be distinct and separate from the disarnament 
conference.” 





Sunday Paper for McKeesport 


The McKeesport (Pa.) Sunday Rec- 
ord has just been established with 
Albert G. Schwartz as managing editor. 
Mr. Schwartz has conducted an adver- 
tising agency in McKeesport for sev- 
eral years. 





New Dealer Publication 


The Easton (Pa.) Express has issued 
Vol. I, No. 1, of a new dealer publica- 
tion, the Shelf Cleaner. It will be pub- 
lished monthly. 








Tools of Industry 


In industry, art, science, in fact in all kinds of work, 
_ good results require good implements kept in good 
condition. 


If the right sort of implement is important to an 
individual workman, efficient tools for industry and 
commerce are a vital necessity to the nation. 


Telephone service is one of the tools of American 
industry and commerce in most common yse and upon 


which much depends. 


The American public cannot 


afford to let this tool get dull. 


To provide over twelve million subscribers with 
telephone connection; to transm't the vibrations of 
the kuman voice thirty mill‘on times a day and from 
any point to any other pont throughout the land, 
demands an expensive mechanism of the highest order 
of scientific precision, and an efficient organization. 


It is the aim of the Bell Telephone System, with 
the cooperation of tke public, to be the most depend- 
able tool of American industry. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 





toward Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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viR. OCHS AND THE TIMES 


ANT things can happen to a newspaper in a 

qurter of a century. It may be born, be- 

cane an established success, make money for 
its owne@ and then, finally, go on the rocks through 
the adoption of a bad policy or through mismanage- 
ment. 

On the other hand the same newspaper can be, 
and sometimes is, taken over by a man of brains, 
perseverance, and character, put back on its feet 
and, in time, become a leader not only in the city 
of its publication but in the nation. 

When, twenty-five years ago, Adolph S.- Ochs, 
publisher of the Chattanooga Times, came to New 
York and secured temporary control of the Times, 
it was losing $1,000 a day. Under the contract made 
with the owners he was given three years to show 
what he could do in rehabilitating the property. If 
he succeeded in putting the paper on a paying basis 
he was to be given the financial control of the prop- 
erty. Mr. Ochs in the face of great difficulties did 
what he set out to do and the Times became virtu- 
ally his newspaper. 

What has happened since then is known to almost 
everybody. The Times is today one of New York’s 
foremost newspapers. While its circulation is not 
as large as that of one of its contemporaries its 
readers are numbered by the hundreds of thousands 
and include the best classes of people. It is a con- 
servative and yet thoroughly up-to-date daily that 
prints “all the news that’s fit to print;” that shows 
real leadership in the discussions of both national 
and municipal questions, and that has the confidence 
of the public. 

The Times owes its leadership in American jour- 
nalism to the genius and persistent effort of one 
man—Mr. Ochs. Had he not had the wisdom to 
gather around him an exceptionably able corps of 
assistants and to adopt the highest ideals of jour- 
nalism for their guidance the Times would not have 
attained the success it has. In the conduct of his 
newspaper Mr. Ochs has never resorted to the spec- 
tacular or the sensational. He has been dominated 
by the idea that the public he serves represents the 
best of American citizenship and therefore deserves 
the best that the Times can give. 

The Eprror & PusLisHer extends to Mr. Ochs its 
heartiest congratulations upon the splendid record 
he has made during the twenty-five years he has 
directed the fortunes of the Times and expresses the 
hope that it will have the benefit of his guidance for 
many years to come. 


THE NEWSPAPER CONFERENCE 


HE proposed conference of journalists to be 

held the week before the opening of the Dis- 

armament Conference in November, if it accom- 
plishes nothing else, will bring together on common 
ground the representatives of every important daily 
newspaper in the world. Through touching elbows 
with each other and through the discussion of sub- 
jects possessing a lively and vital interest to all, 
these men will be brought into a closer and more 
intimate relationship than has prevailed hitherto. 
Out of this relationship, it is hoped, will come sooner 
or later an organization that will settle some of the 
pressing questions that relate to international news- 
paper practice. 

The correspondents who were at Versailles are 
almost unanimous in saying that if the journalists 
had stood together at the time and had fought for 
their rights there would have been a great deal more 
publicity than there was. Had a preliminary con- 
ference been held the result might have been much 
different. 

It is probable that at least 500 newspaper men will 
go to Washington to cover the Disarmament Con- 
ference. Not all will be in attendance at the sessions, 
for there will be considerable work to be done out- 
side the Council Chamber. But if the correspondents 
could meet together and agree that open sessions 
would help the cause of disarmament in the court 
of public opinion wouldn’t their united action have 
a decided influence upon the attitude of the con- 
ferees? 

Admitting, as has been urged by some editors, 
that the correspondents would not be clothed with 
authority to act on all questions when first taken up 
would it not be possible for them to consult the home 








AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


Compiled by Cuartes W. MILLER 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 


RAISE ye the Lord. O give thanks unto 

the Lord; for He is good: for His mercy 
endureth for ever. Who can utter the mighty 
acts of the Lord? Who can shew forth all 
His praise? Blessed are they that keep judg- 
ment, and he that doeth righteousness at all 
times —(Ps. cvi: 1-3.) which of you by tak- 
ing thought can add one cubit unto his sta- 
ture? And why take you ye thought for 
raiment? Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin. 
And yet I say unto you, That even Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 
—(Mat. vi: 27, 30.) To subvert a man in His 
cause, the Lord approveth not. What is he 
that saith, and it cometh to pess, when the 
Lord commandeth it not? Out of the mouth 
of the Most High proceedeth not evil and 
good? Wherefore doth a living man com- 
plain, a man for the punishment of his sins? 
Let us seach and try our ways, and turn again 
to the Lord. Let us lift up our heart with 
our hands unto God in tlte heavens—(Lam. 
iti- 36, 41.) 











office by wire and ascertain its attitude on the 
matter at issue, just as a Congressman is supposed 
to seek the vopinion of his constituents before he 
casts his vote on an unusually important measure? 
If pressure is needed upon the conferees it could 
be exerted by the editors or owners through the 
columns of their own newspapers. 

Limitation of subjects for discussion that has been 
urged for the Disarmament Conference can be ap- 
plied with excellent possibilities to the correspond- 
ents’ meeting also. Complacency by press and pub- 
lic toward secret diplomatic machinations once 
broken down, the members of the press will find 
it task enough to prevent its recrudescence. ' 

At the same time the men who will report the 
disarmament discussions will be writers of experience 
who have been selected for the important work be- 
cause of their ability and common sense. On many 
matters they could act independently because of their 
knowledge of the policies and practices of the news- 
papers with which they are affiliated. 
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A CITY’S GREATEST ASSET 


OMMUNITIES are using the force of adver- 
C tising to bring about various internal improve- 

ments and to attract additional industries and 
population. Their citizens they tell about the ad- 
vantages of clean streets, better and more attractive 
houses, etc., as civic assets. Strangers they tell 
about their natural and artificial facilities for doing 
business and making money. 

It remained for Providence, R. I., however, to 
make an aggressive advertising campaign to develop 
and improve an asset that every city has—the great- 
est that any city can have—its children. 


When it began its first advertising campaign to the 
pupils of its grammar schools between 65 and 75 
per cent—no accurate figures were obtainable—of 
them were entering the schools of higher education. 
This was probably fully up to the average of Amefi- 
can cities. Today, as a result of two years of in- 
tensive advertising, 95 per cent of the grammar 
school pupils of last year will enter the high schools 
this fall. 

What Providence has done can be done by any 
other community—by every other community. Even 
more. 

Providence confined its efforts to the school chil- 
dren themselves, depending upon them to reach their 
own parents. Other cities can adopt the same method 
that worked so powerfully in Providence and add 
to it by using the newspapers to impress upon adults 
—parents and others—the high value to every in- 
dividual and to the community as a whole, of a 
well-educated population. 

It would not be amiss for every newspaper in 
the land to make use of such advertising as a part of 
its work propaganda to stir its readers and its city’s 
rulers to. action, so that a greater proportion of its 
children would avail themselves of the opportunity 
for educational advancement. 





KU KLUX KLAN APPEALS TO THE PUBLIC 


HE Ku Klux Klan shows its wisdom in placing 

before the public in a full-page advertisement a 

statement of its aims and purposes and its pro- 
test against efforts made by its enemies to discredit 
it in the eyes of the public. It is signed by the 
Imperial Wizard and is sworn to before a notary. 

The writer enumerates the objects of the order, 
as set forth in its constitution, which are to protect 
the weak, innocent and defenceless from the in- 
dignities, outrages and attacks of the lawless;, to 
relieve the injured and oppressed; to succor the suf- 
fering and unfortunate—especially widows and 
orphans; to protect and defend the Constitution of 
the United States of America and to assist in the 
execution of all Canstitutional laws. 

According to the statement the Ku Klux Klan is 
a law-abiding, legally chartered fraternal order de- 
signed to teach and inculcate the highest ideals of 
American citizenship. Criminal acts have been done 
by men claiming to belong to the order, but who did 
not. Such cases are immediately investigated by the 
officials and the guilty brought to justice. 

It is a good sign when a secret organization comes 
out flat-footed in an advertisement in its own de- 
fense against misrepresentation and false charges, 
and submits such a straightforward statement as 
that of the Ku Klux Klan. 





NOTHER batch of interesting letters on the 

topic of open sessions for the Disarmament 
Conference, printed elsewhere, shows how wide- 
spread is the belief that only through publicity can 
the negotiations between the nations be satisfactorily 
concluded. Viscount James Bryce voiced this senti- 
ment this week at Williams College when he de- 
clared that had the popular will been consulted in the 
management of foreign relations before the war, 
that great catastrophe might have been avoided. 
Secret agreements have frequently turned out ill for 
those who have made them. Those entered into be- 
tween the beligerents are now generally regretted. 
The people ought to be consulted before any irre- 
parable step is taken and on which their judgment 
is more likely to be right than that of the diplomats 
who are conducting the negotiations. 
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RALPH PULITZER, president of the 

New York World, and Mrs. Pulitzer 
returned August 13, on the Berengaria 
from a tour of Europe. He and Mrs. 
Pulitzer left for their. summer home at 
Bar Harbor, Me., after two days in 
New York. 


Major Julius Ochs Adler of the New 
York Times, now a batallion commander 
at the Plattsburg Camp, has been as- 
signed to his old regiment, the 306th 
Infantry, in the 77th division of the re- 
serve army now being organized. 

Frank P. Glass, former editor of the 
Birmingham News, accompanied’ by 
Mrs. Glass and Mr. and Mrs. Frank P. 
Glass, Jr., left this week for a six- 
months tour of the Orient. Before re- 
turning home they will attend the meet- 
ing of the Press Congress of the World 
at Honolulu, where Mr. Glass will be a 
representative of the A.N.P.A. Frank 
Glass, Jr., for the past two years has 
been on the copy desk of the New York 
World. 

Fred W. Allsopp, publisher of the 
Little Rock (Ark.) .Gazette, is a guest 
at the Hotel Walcott, New York, and 
also visiting relatives at Huntington, 
Long Island. 

Frank I. Cobb, editor of the New 
York World, has been appointed chair- 
man of the publicity committee of the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation, a move- 
ment to perpetuate the ideals of the 
former President. 

E. L. Lorton, publisher of the Tulsa 
(Okla.) World is spending a while in 
New York and is a guest at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. He has just returned 
from a stay of six weeks abroad. 


Wickham Steed, editor of the Lon- 
don Times, addressed a joint meeting 
of the San Francisco business mens’ 
clubs August 15. Nearly 1,000 business 
men and representatives of the San 
Francisco newspapers were present. 

William Slavens McNutt, will leave in 
a few days on a tour of Canada, to write 
a series of articles for the United News 
and. Leslies’ Weekly on business condi- 
tions and current social and _ political 
questions that affect the United States 
and the Dominion. He will. start at 
Halifax and conclude his trip at Van- 
couver. 

Gail Binkley, president of the South 
Florida Press Association and associate 
editor of the Bartow (Fla.) Record, 
left August 19 for home after attending 
the journalism classes at the Columbia 
University summer session. 

Vincent Diordano, publisher and 
editor of the New York Bollettina della 
Serra, sailed for Italy August 17 on a 
special mission from Secretary of Labor 
Davis to study emigration and labor con- 
ditions in Europe and make a report to 
the department upon his return. 


Henry J. Allen, who when he is not 
“Governor-ing” the state of Kansas, is 
editing the Wichita Beacon, and vice- 
versa, spoke last Saturday on “The Im- 
provement of Industrial Conditions” at 
a luncheon of the Industrial Relations 
Committee of the Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Major Barclay H. Warburton, son of 
the founder of the old Evening Tele- 
graph of. Philadelphia, and himself edi- 
tor and publisher of that paper for a 
number of years, has been appointed by 
Mayor Moore of Philadelphia as a spe- 
cial police commissioner to co-operate 
with the Director of Public Safety. 

Fred C. Kirkendall, editor and part 
owner of the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) 
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Times-Leader, who has retired as inter- 
nal revenue collector in the 12th dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, was recently pre- 
sented with a diamond scarf pin by the 
members of his staff. Mr. Kirkendall 
is now devoting all of his time to the 
Times-Leader. 

Sydney Brooks, well known in New 
York where he resided a number of 
years ago, has been appointed editor of 
the Saturday. Review of London. 

Carl Williams, editor of the Oklahoma 
Farmer Stockman, of Oklahoma City, is 
spending several weeks in New York. 

Col. Harry M. Bigelow, editor of 
the Portland (Me.) Daily Press, is at 
Camp Devens on a two weeks’ tour of 
duty with the Third Maine Regiment of 
the National Guard, of which he is the 
commanding officer. 

George and David Fry, owners of the 
Newport (Pa.) Times have purchased 
the Liverpool (Pa.) Sun from George 
M. Deckard and have taken possession, 


retaining Miss Anna Stailey, who has 


been with the Sun for many years. 


. Capt. E. E, Hood has retired as gen- 
eral manager of the Echo Company pub- 
lisher of the Keyser (W. Va.) Mountain 
Echo, having become postmaster of Key- 
ser. J. Harry Renick has been chosen 
as manager. 

George Horace Lorimer, of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, with his family is in 
San Francisco for a few days. They 
will visit the northern cities of the Pa- 


cific coast and return home by the 
Canadian route. 

Lorrin A. Thurston, owner of the 
Honolulu Advertiser, arrived in San 


Francisco, August 10, to arrange for the 
transportation of delegates to the Press 
Congress of the World. Thurston will 
detail the plans of the Congress to Presi- 
dent Harding. 


Andrew J. McWain and Gerrit S. 
Griswold, editor and proprietor of the 
Batavia (N. Y.) Daily News, quietly 
observed the fortieth anniversary of 
their purchase of the News August 15. 
Mr. Griswold is a former president of 
the New York State Press Association, 
and the Associated Dailies. The Ba- 
tavia News was founded in 1878. 


W. T. Anderson and P. T. Anderson, 
the former president and editor and the 
latter vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph, and 
a party of friends, have been spending 
a week at Doboy Island. 

Allen T. Spivey, editor and owner of 
the East St. Louis (Ill.) Daily Journal, 
has been appointed an assistant com- 
merce commissioner of Illinois at a 
salary of $5,000 a year and traveling 
expenses. 

Augustus K. Oliver, vice-president of 
the Pittsburgh Gazette-Times and 
Chronicle-Telegraph, who is a member 
of the City Council has announced his 
intention to enter the Republican pri- 
maries as a candidate for renomination 
Mr. Oliver has served two years in 
council. 





THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


John P. Dwyer, managing editor of 
the Philadelphia Record, has returned 
from a vacation spent at his old home 
town of Renovo, Pa. 

Owen P. Keenly, now with the 
Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Daily Record, vis- 
ited old friends at Niagara Falls, N. Y.., 
where he was. formerly employed by the 
Gazette. 

William Harris, formerly of the Buf- 
falo Evening News, has joined the staff 
of the Buffalo Times. 

William Brereton, formerly editor of 
the American Brake Shoe Company’s 
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CHARLES W. MILLER, compiler of 
the “An American’s Creed” contribu- 
tions that have been running for some 
time past in Epitor & PuBLisHeR, is city 
editor of the 
Vicksburg 
(Miss.) Herald. 

He first en- 
gaged in news- 
paper work as a 
baseball reporter 
on the old Mem- 
phis Commercial 
Appeal, and 
worked on all 
the Memphis 
dailies. Subse- 
quently he be- 
came a _ partner 
with Judge Pit- 
kin C. Wright, in the publication of 
“Goat Hairs,” a .fraternal paper, and 
served on newspapers of New Orleans, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Pine Bluff, 
Laurel, Jackson, Norfolk and Natchez. 
He was for six years in charge of the 
Natchez Democrat and also at one time 
Memphis manager of the International 
News Service. 

Mr. Miller is a life member of 
Memphis Masonic Lodge No. 118 and a 
Presbyterian, and has written a “Vest 
Pocket Dictionary of Legal Phrases,” 
“Jews in America—The Brotherhood of 
Man,” the “Human Interest Cathechism 
—Answers from the Holy Bible,” and 
“An American’s Creed.” 

“My ‘An Americari's Creed’ is an ap- 
peal for a return to Practical Religion, 
making the Holy Bible just what it is— 
a rule and guide for our Faith and 
Practice, for exemplification in every 
day life,” says Mr.‘Miller. “It is a call 
for the regeneration of man. It may 
further be termed a call for an abandon- 
ment of Speculative Religion, for specu- 





Cuartes W. MILLER 


lation has no place in the religious 
world. If a man will read the Holy 
Bible with a sincere desire to get the 


Truth, he will find it, and he will be a 
broad-gauged, generous and _ friendly 
brother. Man is normally religious, and 
an appeal to the God in him will win 
him.” 








Bulleting is now telegraph editor of the 
Suffalo Enquirer. 


John Meighan, who resigned from 
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newspaper work to enter the U. S. gov- 
ernment internal revenue service, has re- 
turned and is now assistant city editor 
of the Buffalo Enquirer. 


Paul Townsend is back in the news- 
paper profession in Buffalo, having 
joined the Buffalo Enquirer city staff 
after severing his connection with the 
Buffalo Real Estate Board, of which 
he was secretary. 

Charles A. Warren, assistant manag- 
ing editor of the Springfield (Ohio) 
News, is on his vacation, visiting Akron, 
Cleveland and other northern Ohio 
points. 

Fred A. Boardman, who until recently 
was connected with the editorial staff 
of a number of well-known newspapers 
in the Far East, including: the Manila 
3ulletin, the Shanghai Times and the 
Sydney Bulletin, is now a member of 
the local staff of the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord. 

John O'Donnell, managing editor of 
the Uniontown (Pa.) News-Standard 
and former news editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch, was visited by the stork 
on August 12, when the sixth addition 
to the O'Donnell family in the shape of 
a boy baby arrived. Mrs. O’Donnell and 
the new boy are doing nicely. 

Charles E. McGhee, sporting editor 
of the Lynn (Mass.) Item, was recently 
elected president of the Lynn News- 
writers’ union. 

George E. Sprague, rewrite man on 
the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News, has 
received a commission as lieutenant in 
the Massachusetts National Guard Air 
Service. Sprague served in the World 
War as a member of the Lafayette 
Escadrille. 

H. R. Worden has joined the staff of 
the Regina Leader, coming from Sas- 
katoon. 

P. J. F. Horton, former city editor of 
the Saskatoon Star, has become tele- 
graph editor of the Vancouver Sun. 


A. W. Hatchen, formerly city editor 
of the defunct Lynn (Mass.) Pioneer, 
has joined the staff of the Boston 
American. 

Joseph N. Mackrell, political editor 
of the Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph, 
has entered the race for Mayor of Pitts- 
burgh. The primaries will be held on 
September 20. Mr. Mackrell has chal- 
lenged his three opponents in the con- 
test to a series of debates in which the 








Haskin has 








The business of Frederic J. 


into larger quarters affording 
practically twice the space 


formerly used. os 3 


been moved 
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issues of the campaign could be dis- 
cussed before the voters. 


Henry Paull, assistant city editor of 
the Hibbing (Minn.) Daily News and 
Martin Codel, assistant city editor of 
the Hibbing Daily Tribune, wanted to 
do something unusual for their vacation 
this summer. So they procured a canoe 
at a nearby lake and repaired down the 
outlet river, over rocks and rapids in 
a low water stream, to the Mississippi. 
Thence they proceeded down river until 
they reached a point near St. Cloud, 
Minn. 

Robert H. Brugere, day editor of the 
Northwest News Bureau in St. Paul, 
was called to St. Louis by the death of 
a brother, who was killed in an accident. 


Charles J. Zahradka, statehouse man 
of. the Northwest News Bureau in St. 
Paul, is teaching another youngster to 
say “Dada.” The boy was born August 


2. He has a brother and sister. 


Clarence A. Larson, of the St. Paul 
bureau of the Associated Press, visited 
friends in Illinois on vacation, 

H. B. Crozier, political editor of the 
St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, oc- 
cupied the managing editor’s chair while 
H. R. Galt was on vacation. 

F. J. Boulger, traffic department rep- 
resentative in the St. Paul bureau of 
the Associated Press, is spending his va- 
cation with his family at his cottage on 
Lower Cullen lake. 


Dale Wilson of the St. Paul Daily 
News editorial staff will motor to Kan- 
sas City and points near there for his 
vacation outing. Wilson formerly was 
a Kansas City newspaper man. 

John E. Fitzgerald has resigned as 
photographer-reporter of the St. Paul 
Daily News. 

Ernest Temple Jenkins, formerly of 
the defunct Lynn (Mass.) Pioneer, has 
joined the Boston American as rewrite 
man. 


Peter Vischer has resigned from the 
staff of the New York Evening Post 
and is now a rewrite man on the New 
York Sun. 


3ert North, former automobile editor 
of the Newark (N.J.) Ledger, has or- 
ganized a sport feature syndicate at 
347 5th avenue, New York, under the 
name of Bert North, Inc. 


Calvin Chalmers, formerly managing 
editor of the Manchester (N. H.) Mir- 
ror, which recently changed hands, has 
joined the staff of the Boston Telegram. 


S. W. Mitchell, managing editor of 
the Newton (lowa) Daily News, left 
August 13, for a week's visit with his 
wife’s parents at Norway, Iowa. His 
wife and daughter went to Norway a 
week earlier. 

Miss Charlotte Shafer, club editor of 
the Pittsburgh Gazette-Times and Wil- 
liam H. Nicholas, Jr., of the editorial 
staff of the Pittsburgh Dispatch were 
married August 8, at Springfield, IIl., 
the father of the groom, the Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Nicholas, officiating. 


I. G. Kinghorn has been named editor 
of publications and director of publicity 
for the Colorado Agricultural College, 
Fort Collins, to succeed Ralph Crosman, 
who resigned recently to become as- 
sistant professor of journalism at the 
University of Colorado at Boulder. 


W. L. Ford, telegraph editor of the 
Boston Globe, is having his annual vaca- 
tion at Rockland, Me. 

Edwin C. Burleigh, city editor of the 
Augusta (Me.) Kennebec Journal, is 
confined to his home, nursing a broken 
lateral ligament of his right knee as the 
result of his participation in a baseball 
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game at an outing of the Augusta 
Chamber of Commerce. He will be con- 
fined for a week or two. 


Miss Gertrude B, Lane, editor of the 
Woman’s Home Companion of New 
York, and her sister, Mrs. Alice Cabot 
of Boston; have been visiting their 
mother, Mrs. E. Lane, at Saco, Maine. 


C. W. Lane, night editor of the Cana- 
dian Press bureau at Montreal, with his 
son has been spending a vacation of two 
weeks at Old Orchard Beach, Maine. 


Dennis A. Brislin, former telegraph 
editor of the Scranton (Pa.) Repub- 
lican, is now serving as editor of the 
Knights of Columbus Bulletin, in Scran- 
ton. 


James F. Mitchell, managing editor 
of the Scranton (Pa.) Republican, has 
been elected vice-president of the Pine 
Brook Bank, Scranton. James O’Con- 
nor, of the editorial staff of the Scran- 
ton Times, has been re-elected secre- 
tary of the same bank. 


Thomas Murphy, editorial writer for 
the Scranton (Pa.) Times was recently 
elected city chairman of the Democratic 
party in Scranton. Mr. Murphy is also 
president of the Democratic club in 
West Scranton. 


T. Stewart Lyon, managing editor of 
the Toronto Globe, is spending a week 
of his vacation at the Globe family park, 
Port Dover, Ont., after which he will 
take a two-weeks’ motor trip around the 
south shore of Lake Erie and return by 
way of Western Ontario. 


Henry C. Wiltbank, a_ well-known 
former newspaper man of Philadelphia 
and New York, and editor of the Marine 
Journal, has been appointed secretary of 
the National Marine Association. Mr. 
Wiltbank was on the staff of the old 
Philadelphia Press for a number of 
years and was later connected with the 
New York Sun and New York Journal 
of Commerce. More recently he was 
shipping editor of the New York Tri- 
bune. 


John Goetz, for several years assist- 
ant librarian of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, is now librarian of the Boston 
American, where he plans to reorganize 
“the morgue.” 





IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
OHN L. EBAUGH, who resigned re- 
eently as general manager of the 
Birmingham News, has been. appointed 
manager of the Winston-Salem (N. C.) 
Journal. 
Harry T. Cook, general manager of 


the uptown office of the New York 
World, was married August 15, to Miss 


Marguerite Norton, daughter of the 
president of the Norton Publishinz 
Company, in Winchester, Va. After a 


honeymoon in Philadelphia and at Jrr- 
sey shore resorts, they will reside at 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. Mr. Cook has 
been associated with the New York 
World for the past twenty-eight years. 

Lew J. Kilburn, for twenty-five years 
superintendent of the mechan‘ca! de- 
partment of the Macon (Ga.) News 
has been appointed by Governcr T. W. 
Hardwick as a member of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. The fosi- 
tion pays $4,000 a year. 


Miss Isabelle Cashman has returned 
to the business office of the Lynn 
(Mass.) Telegram-News after a week’s 
vacation. 

Isadore Finklestein, assistant circula- 
tion manager of the Lynn (Mass.) 
Telegram-News, has been passing a 
week’s vacation in Manchester, N. H. 


Miss Catherine McCarthy has joined 
the business office staff of the Lynn 
(Mass.) Telegram-News. 


Albert Swinsky, Jr., advertising man- 
ager of the Dallas (Tex.) Times- 
Herald, arrived in New York August 
17 for a business trip. 


J. Birnie Smith, for the past five 
years on the advertising staff of the 
London (Ont.) Free Press, has been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
London Advertiser. 


David R. Williams, manager of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat promotion 
department, has returned to his desk 
after an extended illness. 


George M. Burbach, advertising man- 
ager of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, is 
at home after a vacation at Eagle River, 
Wis. 

H. W. Allen, formerly advertising 
manager of the Boston Record, is now 
advertising manager of the Houston 
(Tex.) Post. 

William Voissard, of the business 
office of the Springfield (Ohio) News, 
is spending a two-week’s vacation in 
Cleveland and Detroit. 


Marshall Harrison has joined the ad- 
vertising department of the Springfield 
(Ohio) News. He was formerly em- 
ployed in the advertising department of 
the Lima News. 


T. J. Duffy, advertising manager of 
the Scranton (Pa.) Republican, with his 
family were recent visitors at Asbury 
Park, N. J. 

Victor Barcas has resigned as business 
manager of La Prensa, New York. He 
has not announced his plans for the 
future. 

3urton Derby has resigned from the 
business staff of the Scranton (Pa.) 
Republican to go with the Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.) Times-Leader. 


George Brunson in charge of the Chi- 
cago office of Bryant, Griffith & Brun- 
son, spent the past week in New York. 


Col. Mortimer D. Bryant, of Bryant, 
Griffith & Brunson, New York, who has 
been in camp with the 101st Cavalry at 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., is now spending 
the remainder of his vacation at Say- 
ville, L. 1. 





NOTES OF THE AD AGENTS 


LWYN L. CHADBOURNE, adver- 

tising manager of the E. A. Strout 
Farm Agency, New York, is having his 
vacation in Maine, visiting relatives in 
Portland, Augusta and Harmony. 
While there he attended the Chad- 
bourne family reunion at Harmony. 


Miss Dolores Prendergast has pur- 
~--sed an interest in the Seth Kamsler 
Company, advertising, 1123 Broadway. 
She will specialize in automobile and 
ccessory accounts and have charge of 
tie merchandising department. Miss 
Prendergast was formerly advertising 
manager for the Pathfinder Automobile 
Company, and associated with the ad- 
vertising departments of Highway 
Transportation and Associated Adver- 
tising. 

The Business Builders, Inc., adver- 
tising department has moved to offices 
on the 11th floor of the Knickerbocker 
Building, New York. 

D. Morris-Jones has been elected vice- 
president of Stroud & Brown, Inc., 
New York. 

The R. Sykes Muller Company, Mon- 
treal, advertising agency, has opened an 
office in the Ryrie Building, Toronto, in 
charge of Chester W. McDiarmid and 
George M. Rae. 

Hammel-Sutphen & Co. is the name 
of a new Los Angeles advertising agency 





formed by Max J. Hammell, formerly 
vice-president of the Culver-Hammell 
Corporation, Los Angeles, and J. W. 
Sutphen, formerly advertising manager 
of the Willys-Overland Company. 


William Mervin, until recently adver- 
tising manager of the Sacramento (Cal.) 
Union, plans to start an advertising 
agency in Los Angeles. 


Henry O. Hawes, Pacific Coast man- 
ager of the H. K. McCann Agency, has 
been elected a vice-president of the 
company. 


Mrs. Olivia B. Stroehm, late with 
Critcheld & Co., is now connected with 
Estey & Co., Chicago. 


Charles A. Parker, widely known De- 
troit advertising man, has become asso- 
ciated with the Frederick C. Mathews 
Company, Detroit, specializing in adver- 
tising and educational material for the 
dairy industry. 


J. P. Daniel has been appointed space- 
buyer of the E. T. Howard Company, 
Inc., New York, succeeding J. F. Fitz- 
patrick, recently appointed New York 
representative of the Boston American. 


Gene Dyer has resigned from the 
Burnet-Kuhn Advertising Company’s 
organization in Chicago, and is now 
president of the Gene Dyer Advertising 
Company in Kansas City, Kan. 

Frank J. Goldberg, managing director 
of the Goldberg Advertising Agency, 
Ltd., Wellington, New Zealand, arrived 
in New York this week to begin a study 
of American advertising agency methods. 

C. C. Walberg, recently general man- 
ager of the New York office of the 
William H. Rankin Company, has be- 
come connected with Williams & Cun- 
nyngham, Chicago. 

E. C. Norris, recently research director 
for Street & Finney, New. York, has be- 
come associated with Churchill-Hall, 
Inc., New York. 

G. L. Bradt, for the past two years 
advertising manager of the Modesto 
(Cal.) News, has formed a partnership 
with Alfred Steinman in the Steinman- 
Bradt Advertising Service in Modesto, 


which succeeds the Walls-Steinman 
Agency. 
W. F. Baber has become adver- 


tisizg manager of the Modesto News. 
He was formerly with the Modesto 
Star and the Modesto Herald. 


WITH THE ADVERTISERS +) 


*<RNE E. BURNETT has been ap- 

pointed in charge of the advertising 
department of the Cadillac Motor Com- 
pany, Detroit. He formerly was a re- 
porter on the Detroit News and Free 
Press. 

Edward T. Fitzgerald, formerly of the 
Detroit News editorial staff, has been 
appointed manager of sales of the Har- 
wich Stamping Company. 

Ray W. Sherman has resigned as ex- 
ecutive editor of the Class Journal Com- 
pany, New York, and is now merchan- 
dising director of the Automotive Equip- 
ment Association. 


C. F. Sauer, Jr., has been appointed 


advertising manager of the C. F. 
Sauer Company, manufacturers. of 
flavoring extracts. A magazine and 
newspaper advertising campaign has 


been prepared and is being sent out. 


A. C. Iler, who has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Company, Toronto, has been 
succeeded by Gordon L. Collins. 


A. B. Freer, for the past six years 
representative of the Toronto Car Ad- 
vertising Company, has joined the staff 
of the E. L. Ruddy Co., Limited, 


Toronto, poster advertising service. 











DAKOTANS IN SUMMER SESSION 


Country Press Needs More Profit to 
Serve Readers, Editors Hear 
(By Telegraph to Epitor & PusBLisHER) 


Brooxinecs, S. D., Aug. 13—The most 
successful summer meeting of the South 
Dakota Press Association both in point 
of attendance and interest closed here 
today after three days of business ses- 
sions and entertainment features pro- 
vided by the South Dakota State College 
and the city of Brookings. 

M. V. Atwood, newspaper service man 
of the New York State College of Agri- 
culture, the principal speaker at the 
meeting, said in his address. 

“Our country weekly newspapers must 
be more prosperous. It is as important 
to the community as it is to the editor 
that he shall be prosperous because the 
struggling paper cannot serve its com- 
munity adequately and is not a good ad- 
vertisement for the town. Although 
decreasing rapidly in numbers and 
threatened as they are by big business, 
the country weeklies must not go.” 

C. H. Hotaling, executive and field 
secretary of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, interested the editors with an 
address touching on the work that had 
been accomplished by the association. 

J. H. McGeever of the Aberdeen 
American stated that not enough thought 
and care is taken by newspapers in ad- 
vertising their own business. Editors 
do not practice what they preach, he de- 
clared, and advertisement should be 
made to sell printing advertising or sub- 
scriptions rather than just fill up a hole. 

“The advertisers of a country weekly 
without question have an influence on 
the general editorial policy but it is not 
to the extent of control but rather an 
unseen force that works without the edi- 
tor being aware of it,” said H. A. Stur- 
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gis of the Beresford Republican. “It 
is of the nature of protecting its clients 
but the influence is diminishing and can- 
not be said to interfere with the service 
which the paper gives to the community.” 





O’Laughlin Leaves Shipping Board 
WasHINGTON, Aug. 18—The retire- 
ment of Major John Callan O’Laughlin 
as assistant to the Chairman of the 
Shipping Board in order to return to 
the People’s International Trading 
Company of New York and Lord & 
Thomas, led to the adoption by the 
members of the Board of resolutions 
of appreciation of his services and to the 
presentation to him of a gold-watch. Mr. 
O’Laughlin was widely known as Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune and the Chicago Herald prior 
to joining the Lasker advertising organ- 
ization. He came here with the new 
chairman of the Shipping Board to as- 
sist in reorganization work. Members 
of the Shipping Board attended a din- 
ner given in Major O’Laughlin’s honor 
at a local hotel, at which the resolutions 
were formally adopted. 





Press Club Gets Cruiser’s Bell 


Wasuincton, Aug. 18—The Senate 
passed this week the Lenroot bill pro- 
viding for the delivery to the Milwaukee 
Press Club the bell of the wrecked 
cruiser Milwaukee. There was no ob- 
jection to the measure, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy Roosevelt having 
stated the department’s approval. The 
U.S.S. Milwaukee left San Diego on 
January 5, 1917 to assist in the salvage 
operations of submarine H-3. On Jan- 
uary 13 she was wrecked off the west 
coast. She was salvaged and placed 
out of commission. The ship’s bell has 
been in storage at the Mare Island Navy 
Yard in California. 











This Year’s Cotton Will Be 
Velvet 


Crop of 1921 cost less to produce than any 
in past decade 


Never has a cotton crop been cultivated as intensively as the one about 


to be marketed. Never has as little money been spent to make a cotton 
crop 


Fertilizer sales this spring were smaller than any for the past eight years. 
Little money was spent on implements and labor. The only thing in 
which the Southern farmer was liberal was HARD WORK. He has tried 
to make up with work and attention what he lacked in fertilizer and 
equipment 


Whatever the farmer sells his cotton for this year will be “gravy” 
OWN MONEY, 


on a cash basis. 


HIS 


and will enable him to begin again making his purchases 





Fall will bring about a readjustment in Southern financial conditions, and 
will see the return of “good times.” 


The Southern farmer is a great newspaper reader. A large percentage of 
daily newspaper circulation in the South is in the rural districts. 


If you have something to sell—*‘Sell it South—Through newspapers.” 
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General Offices: 


Canadian Representatives—Toronto Type Foundry Co., 


Intertype Standardization was conceived and developed to safeguard your investment, through it the 
product of your line casting composing machine equipment increases daily. 


Don’t Hesitate! 


Standardization, minus Complications, is what Intertype stands for. INVESTIGATE “THE BETTER 
MACHINE” MODEL FOR MODEL. . 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


BUILDERS OF “THE BETTER MACHINE” 
50 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Southern Branch — 
160 Madison Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 


Ltd., Toronto 





Montreal 





Standardization—a Safeguard! 


Publishers— Do not be outclassed in production or production costs. You can avoid these pitfalls 
common to your composing room trouble if you will study INTERTYPE STANDARDIZATION. 


Pacific Coast Branch 
86 Third Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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BUSINESS BOUND TO PICK 
IN THE FALL 


UP 





(Continued from page 5) 








righteousness and integrity which de- 
velops in the latter half of the period 
of depression.” 

We know that saving is one of the 
most important of all economic funda- 
mentals. Wealth is produced in many 
ways. But it is accumulated only by 
saving. As the population of the world 
increases, it is quite evident that we 
must accumulate wealth proportionately 
or we will soon have a state of univer- 
sal poverty. 

Adam Hale, an Englishman, is sup- 
posed to have been the father of econo- 
mics. However, the importance of sav- 
ing dates back much farther. Our first 
example of the importance of saving is 
recorded in the burning words of the 
Great Teacher. Do you recall what hap- 
pened on the shore of the Sea of Gali- 
lee, when the Master fed the five thou- 
sand? The lesson comes not in the 
miracle itself, but in what happened 
afterward. What did the Master say 
after the multitude had eaten? Did He 
say; “Never mind the fragments, I will 
perform another miracle when we get to 
Capernaum?” No! He said. “Gather 
ye up the fragments that nothing be 
wasted.” 

That indicates what was the matter 
with us the last few years of prosperity. 
Instead of gathering up the fragments 
we were ignoring them. If we had 
gathered up the fragments of waste then 
we would not have been forced to gather 
up the fragments of broken business 
now. 

A Panic? RipicuLous 


A few chronic pessimists have gone so 
far recently as to preditt' a panic for 
this fall. Think of it! A panic! 

Just to show how ridiculous is that 
idea we need only to realize that the 
bankers are our most conservative busi- 
ness men. Yet when we were passing 
through the most critical part of the 
period of depression and the bottom fell 
out of the bond market, the bankers 
bought bonds in large quantities; so 
many indeed, that the market recuperat- 
ed to quite an extent. Now, if the coun- 
try was sound enough then for these 
conservative men to buy bonds when 
others were throwing them overboard, 
how much sounder it must be now when 
interest rates are receding and the pres- 
sure is going down. 

To expect a panic now, when it did 
not develop months ago, while interest 
rates were around 8 per cent, is about as 
logical as to expect a boiler to blow 
up at 60 pounds pressure when it failed 
to blow at 80 pounds. 


TimME To START SOMETHING 


So much for the vision. We of 
economic vision see that prosperity is 
already upon us. We don’t have to wait 
for better conditions. They are here 
now. What are we going to do about 
it? Are we going to sit around and 
wait for things to come to us? or are 
we going to start something? 

Vision is all right, but we need de- 
cision with it. Vision without decision 
is like a stick of dynamite without a 
fuse. It’s useless. 

We need now to both economize and 
lay plans for expansion. But we must 
differentiate between wise economy and 
unwise economy. 

If competition is going to be consider- 
ably keener from now on, and it cer- 
tainly is, it is up to each one of us to 
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pare costs down to the bone to meet it. 
Most concerns are proficient enough at 
“cutting down” when cutting down 
means simply cutting off. But cutting 
down costs by installing time and labor 
saving machinery, discarding the old 
machinery and replacing it with new, 
does not proceed so rapidly. The de- 
cision is usually made to wait until busi- 
ness gets better before buying; whereas 
if the machine is needed and will cut 
costs considerably the thing to do is to 
buy it now and put oneself into position 
to lower costs to where competition can 
be met successfully. 


Four INSTEAD OF ONE 


For instance, we know that every time 
we lower the cost of an article we bring 
it within the price range of a greater 
number of buyers. One man will pay 
$1.50 for an article. To another the 
same article is worth only $1.35, to an- 
other $1.25 and to still another only 
$1.15. Obviously, if we keep the price 
at $1.50 only one will buy. If we reduce 
the price to $1.15 all four are possible 
buyers. 

Industrial engineers are even recom- 
mending that selling prices be lowered 
by basing costs upon normal production 
and putting the loss into the profit and 
loss account until production is again 
on a normal footing. Of course, there 
are many concerns whose financial con- 
dition will not permit this. They can 
lower their costs, but only to a point 
where they just meet factory costs plus 
the regular overhead. Then let them 
do that. 

Another thing that must be done now 
is to plan to widen one’s markets so as 
to be prepared for expansion later when 
conditions are once again normal. Loo! 
at Henry Ford, for example. Is Mr. 
Ford weeping because his foreign busi- 
ness has been shot to pieces? Is he 
waiting for business to come to him, or 
for rates of foreign exchange to be ad- 
justed? Not according to latest reports. 


BouGuT A RAILROAD 


In order to make it easier to get Ford 
cars into Fort Wayne he has bought a 
railroad—at least, so the story goes. 
Talk about laying plans for expansion, 
what better example do we need, and 
from a man who is recognized as one 
of our most successful business gen- 
erals. 

Obviously it is impossible for me to 
outline here the numerous ways to pre- 
pare for expansion. Furthermore, a 
plan that would fit one manufacturer 
would not fit another at all. You are so 
close to your own business that you 
probably undoubtedly know many more 
ways, and better ways, than I could sug- 





Ghe 
Akron Beacon- Journal 


has ordered the entire Asso- 
ciated Editors service, con- 
sisting of the following seven 
features: 


Daily 
Robert Quillen’s Paragraphs. 


J. P. McEvoy’s Humor, 
The Boys and Girls Newspaper. 
Weekly 
“Small-Town Stuff,” by Robert Quillen. 
“Real Games,” by Emmett D. Angell. 
“Tool-Craft,” by Frank I, Solar. 


“Making Good in Business,” by Roger W. 
Babson. 
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gest. We can’t all buy railroads, nor 
do we all need them; but we can all find 
out the best way to reduce costs in our 
production, and apply it, having in mind 
expansion that will come in due time 
and for which we ought to be prepared. 

What I want to point out and em- 
phasize is that it is time to stop waiting 
for better business conditions. Better 
business conditions are here now, and 
before most of us are ready for them. 
Business has long since passed out of 
the dangerous depths; yet many of us 
are still floundering about, trying to 
swim when the water is only knee deep. 
What we need to do is to stand up and 
wade ashore. 





EXPOSE VICE 


“BLACK BELT” 
Chicago News Gives Prosecutor Evi- 
dence of Graft Combine 


Cuicaco, Aug. 17—For two months 
trained reporters of the Chicago Daily 
News have been investigating condi- 
tions in the second ward, home of Chi- 
cago’s southside “Black Belt,’ known 
the country over as a vice center. The 
reporters sought to learn what the city 
administration is not doing toward 
cleaning up the town. This week the 
results of their work, in ‘the shape of 
evidence to support charges that a po- 
litical syndicate collects $10.000 a week 
from gambling and liquor joints in the 
ward, was laid before the state’s attor- 
ney’s office. 





Apparently a very thorough and sys- 
tematic job was made of the investiga- 
tion. The state’s attorney was given the 
names of fifty or more resorts, most of 
them selling whiskey and gin and 
operating craps, blackjack and poker 
games or bookmaking, and all said to be 
flourishing under police protection at 
rates as high as $600 per week for a 
single joint. A negro undertaker was 
named as head of the graft collecting 
agency and representative of the “high- 
er ups.” It made a big story for the 
Daily News which is being followed by 
the other Chicago papers. 





A. P. Drops Racing Information 


The Associated Press has discontinued 
all race entries and results in its report, 
by action of the board of directors. This 
action has no connection with the recent 
differences between the New Orleans 
newspapers over publication of race en- 
tries and results, Frederick Roy Martin, 
general manager of the A. P., informed 
Eprror & PusiisHer. The meeting of 
the executive committee which was 
to have been held on August 24 has 
been cancelled. There will probably be 
no meeting of the directors until Oc- 
tober 5. 





New Press for Sioux 


City Paper 

The Sioux City (la.) Tribune has in- 
stalled a new Hoe sextuple with color 
attachment. 
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FORUM OF FEMININE FRATERNITY OF 
FOURTH ESTATERS 


Conducted by MILDRED E. PHILLIPS 





Epitor1at Nore: 


as follows: 


The director of this column in Epitor & PustisHer is Sunday 
editor of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard. 


Miss Phillips announces her program 


“Everyone knows there are newspaper women, but unless one knows 


and reads all the newspapers in the world there’s no way of knowing who’s who in 


feminine newspaperdom. 
and best newspaper magazine published? 
and unusual of its kind. 


Where is there a better place to learn than in the biggest 
I hope to make this column the most popular 


It will be purely a newspaper woman’s feature—all masculine 
members of the fourth estate being excluded. 


Of course, unless some one happens 


to write something unusually clever, then in payment we shall allow them to have 


their little say.”’ 


“THEY don't let me do politics any 
more,” writes “Billy” Swan of the 
Chicago Heights Signal. “I’ve been told 
I've associated with crooks so long I 
think like them.” 
Not bad, Billie! 
Especially for a 
girl who has 
been developed 
as a newspaper 
woman since the 
war. 

But in spite of 
her youth, Billie 
has learned some 
valuable lessons 
about life and the 
people who try to 
make you and me 
live it. She says 
it’s a hard thing for a woman to con- 
vince a man that she knows what she’s 
talking about. It took her more than 
three months to convince the local police 
department, politicians, lawyers, and the 
rest of the male who’s who which she 
designates in her letter by an “etc.” that 
she meant to get the news and write it. 

Billie says she’s supposed to be a 
stenographer, bookkeeper, and telegraph 
editor, but the late war hustled her into 
the land of copy paper and cusses. She 
says she doesn’t believe she's qualified 
to sign her letters “fraternally yours,” 
but after we read how she covered battle, 
murder and sudden death one night, and 
then stepped gut smiling and had this 
picture “took” we decided that she had 
earned the “fraternally yours” if ever a 
newspaper woman had. 

Keep on smiling, Billie. We’re all for 
you. 


“Bitty” 


Swan 


* * * 


ERTRUDE GORDON, a member of 

the Pittsburgh Press staff for thirteen 
years, has reached the status of an in- 
stitution in Pittsburgh, where her work 
has placed her on 
terms of __ inti- 
macy with the 
mayor and public 
officials, while at 
the same time it 
has given her the 
friendship and 
respect of hun- 
dreds of readers 
who follow her 
daily feature 
stories in the 
Press. 

A varied ex- 
perience was this 
newspaper girl’s before she entered the 
profession she finally chose to make her 
life work. Jeginning in a _ factory, 
where she worked among the lowest paid 
wage earners in Pittsburgh, she entered 
successively a five and ten cent store, a 
department store, a canvassing corps 
and the circulation department of the 
Press. The human touch which has 
made her work so popular surely came 
from her early experience in so many 
kinds of women’s work. 

Because she was so eager and so in- 
terested to learn all there was to know 
about a newspaper, she stood out among 
other employes in the circulation depart- 


Gertrupe GorDdon 








ment. Something in her personality at- 
tracted the city editor of the Press, and 
he offered her a trial in the editorial 
department. 

In the years she has been in news- 
paper work she has done a number of 
“stunts.” She made the first unofficial 
free balloon ascension ever made in 
Pittsburgh, in the fall of 1908, when Roy 
Knabenshue was giving exhibitions in 
Pittsburgh with one of the first airplanes 
in the country. He took her for a flight 
which lasted for two hours and deposited 
them two miles from any mode of trans- 
portation back to the city. 

The next summer, Miss Gordon en- 
tered a cage of seven lions at the Hippo- 
drome at Forbes Field, Pittsburgh, in the 
view of thousands of spectators. 

When Laura Bromwell was in Pitts- 
burg last year, Miss Gordon flew with 
her. Once she accompanied detectives 
and police on a raid of a Chinese gam- 
bling den. She has stayed up all night 
at mine disasters; has covered world- 
wide events such as the Willie Whitla 
kidnapping case. 

She is the personal friend of prac- 
tically every prominent man or woman 
in Pittsburgh. In New York her acquain- 
tance is almost as large, ranging as it 
does among the stars in the theatrical 
world, and other famous men and 
women whom she has met, interviewed, 
and captured as a lasting friend. She 
is the especial care of Pitsburgh’s police 
force, to whom her years in police court 
have made her known. A gold police 
badge, inscribed with their good wishes, 
a gift from them in return for favors 
she has done them, is always worn by 
Miss Gordon. 





James Howe Home With Bride 


With the return of James P. Howe, 
son of Ed. Howe, of the Atchison 
(Kan.) Globe, comes to light a romance 
of the World War. Mr. Howe was in 
Europe as an Associated Press corre- 
spondent and preceded the Army of 
Occupation into Germany. Arrived in 
Luxemburg, he was the first American 
to enter, his car was surrounded by a 
crowd of persons eager to get the news. 
Mr. Howe asked “Is there any one 
here who can speak English?” “I can,” 
replied a handsome young woman. She 
is now Mrs. Howe and accompanied 
her husband home. 


Three Scranton Bridegrooms 

Pa., August 14—Three 
members of the local newspaper fra- 
ternity recently took brides unto them- 
selves. They are John F. Ruddy and 
Edward Gerrity of the Times; 
Brychan Powell, of the Republican. 


ScRANTON, 


and 





Erie Dispatch-Herald Adds “‘Roto”’ 

The Erie (Pa.) Dispatch-Herald 
starting September 11, will issue with its 
Sunday issue an eight-page rotogravure 
section, the first published in Northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania. The Buffalo Gravure 
Company will print the section. 





ILLINOI 














to the 


There 
in the 
every 


a touring car. 


These papers can prove it. 


See that it is put on your 
List and always kept there 


The center of mighty railroads, vast grain 
and meat packing industries, the dominating 
commercial core of the progressive West with 
vessels and barges crowding its numerous 
waterways, Illinois offers unique opportunities 


National Advertiser and Manufacturer. 


are over six million successful people 
state, with four times six million wants 


week, from a tube of tooth paste to. 


To reach the buying millions of Llinois with 
certainty, Illinois Newspapers are absolutely 
necessary. The Advertiser using these Illinois 


Newspapers gets the first chance to make sales. 








Bloomington Pantagraph . (M) 
*Chicago Evening American . (E) 
Chicago Herald-Examiner . (M) 
Chicago Herald-Examiner - ) 
Chicago Daily Journal ....... (E) 
*The Chicago Daily News...... (E) 
Chicago Evening Post ....... (E) 
*Chicago Tribune ........... (M) 
*Chicago Tribune ..........-. (S) 
*Lincoln Courier-Herald....... (E) 
TE: ENN 6 s1t hard vie wees (E) 
*Peoria Journal-Transcript. . (M&E) 
ems Rec obs cede cwcsden (E) 
Rock Island Argus .......... (E) 
*Sterling Gazette ...........-. (E) 








Circu- 
lation 


17,774 
384,269 
335,331 
709,966 
116,829 
412,304 

44,021 
460,739 
787,952 

1,967 
9,899 
29,743 
22,585 
9,174 
4,790 


Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 


Rate for 
2,500 
Lines 


.05 
.60 
55 
75 
-26 
-65 
.25 
-70 


.02 


11 
.075 


.03 


Rate for 
10,000 
Lines 


.05 
-60 
55 
-75 
.24 
-65 
12 
.70 
1.00 
.02 


.09 
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SNAGS 


IN 


Editor & Publisher 


THE CREEK OF INSURANCE 


ADVERTISING BUILDING 





Some Submerged Stumps, Sunken Logs and Hidden Rocks Which 
the Newspaper Solicitor Will Run Into When He Puts Insurance 
Agents on His Calling List 





By QUENTIN DENOYER 


Epitor1at Nore: 


The author of this article has been identified with the insurance 


business for many years, probably being best known among insurance men as a writer 


on insurance subjects. 


is the third article in a series. 
| soliciting advertising from insur- 

ance agents, advertising such as can 
be seen trickling through the columns 
of newspapers here and there, the space 
salesman will run onto snags. The word 
trickling is used advisedly. The volume 
of advertising done by insurance agents 
in the local press is small as yet, a mere 
creek, as it were, and the little stream 


is not without its submerged stumps, 
sunken logs and hidden rocks. 
The solicitor will find the insurance 


agent who says he believes in adver- 
tising but that the companies which he 
represents should pay for the space, the 
agent who asserts that he is not going 
to spend his money to build up the 
reputation of his companies. Of course 
this same agent is spending his time 
every day to do that very thing by word 
of mouth. Needless to say, the hope 
of the agent or newspaper man who 
appeals to insurance companies for an 
advertising appropriation is soon blasted. 


TypicaAL REFUSALS 


In the first place insurance companies 
are being*constantly solicited by repre- 
sentatives of the big national magazines, 
by metropolitan dailies and by advertis- 
ing agencies and if they can resist the 
solicitations of those men they will prob- 
ably be able to hold out against the 
postal appeals of faraway newspaper 
men and the entreaties of their own 
agents. 

In defense of their refusal to assist 
agents with advertising funds the com- 
panies will point out they have, depend- 
ing on their size, anywhere from a few 
hundred up to many thousands of agents 
and that paying for advertising for all 
of them would soon result in bank- 
ruptcy. 

The advocate of advertising retorts, 
but probably only to himself: 

“But the returns from the advertising 
would pay the bills.” 

A company’s reply would be: 

“You do not understand (meaning you 
are showing your ignorance of the in- 
surance business). Insurance companies 
temporarily lose money on new busi- 
ness. (By temporarily they mean from 
one to three years, depending on the 
kind of insurance.) What profits there 
are for companies come only when 
policies have been continued for some 
years. The more productive the adver- 
tising the worse off the advertiser would 
be, for the volume of new business in 
any year cannot be too large a percent- 
age of total business, new and old.” 


TALKING OF Laws 


If the companies approached for ad- 
vertising contributions are big life in- 
surance institutions doing business in 
the State of New York, which has been 
and still is the Tigris and Euphrates 
valley of life insurance, they will ex- 
plain that the Armstrong laws of that 
state prevent. As everyone. knows, 
Charles E. Hughes conducted an inves- 
tigation of life insurance companies 
licensed to do business in New York 
state in_1905 and the result was a col- 
lection of restrictive statutes known as 
the Armstrong laws, so named because 


He has been associated with one 
papers in the country, in an editorial executive capacity for a number of years. 
i Another will appear next week. 


of the insurance 


This 


leading 


the investigating commission was dubbed 
the Armstrong commission. 

One of these limits the amounts com- 
panies can pay agents in the form of 
commissions, salaries and allowances. 
Another law restricts the volume of new 
business which a company may write in 
a calendar year. On the theory that the 
volume-of-business limitation law had 
accomplished its purpose to a large ex- 
tent the New York legislature a few 
years ago enacted an amendment which 
gives the companies more latitude but 
lets the Superintendent of Insurance for 
the state apply restrictions which he 
deems advisable. 


Wovutp Repuce THE Cost 


Under the amended law he waives the 
old limitations, when companies seek a 
waiver, but always with the understand- 
ing that the companies will not hire 
agents away from each other, that they 
will not pay more in commissions and 
allowances to agents than they have been 
paying (a stipulation that applies when 
the companies have not gone the legal 
limit in this direction, and that they will 
not use unusual methods to get new 
business. As long as companies can, 
without advertising, do more than the 
old legal limit it is generally held that 
an advertising campaign financed by a 
company would be in violation of the 
rules laid down by the Superintendent 
of Insurance. 

“Ho, ho,” says the advertising man, 
advertising would be within the spirit 
of the law. It would reduce the cost 
of getting new business. If companies 
advertised they could reduce commis- 
sions to agents, pay for the advertising 
out of the commissions saved, and sal- 
vage some of the reduction for surplus 
besides. The agents would not object 
because more business at lower rates of 
commission would probably net more 
than present business at present rates of 
commission.” 


Tue AGeNcy PROBLEM 


“But,” counters the insurance com- 
pany official, “let an advertising man 
try to reduce commissions and he would 
retract his optimistic statement. Of the 
additional business which the advertis- 
ing man promises 95 per cent would 
come from agents already under con- 
tract and with contracts specifying rates 
of commission that permit of no adver- 
tising expenditure. If advertising men 
want agents to spend part of their com- 
missions for advertising they will have 
to get the money directly and not in- 
directly through the companies.” 

The argument over which should pay 
for advertising, the companies or the 
agents, is as old as any one engaged in 
either the insurance business or the ad- 
vertising business. And like most argu- 
ments it has led the principals further 
apart. 

Insurance company officials are pretty 
well “sot” in the idea that present rates 
of commissions give the agents all the 
money that can or should be spent for 
selling insurance, and that the agent is 
the one who shall say whether he will 
take all the commission money himself 
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or whether he shall hire assistance in the 
form of advertising. More and more 
agents are hiring others to do their 
clerical work and devoting their own 
time to salesmanship. The advertising 
man who can demonstrate that adver- 
tising will do much preliminary work 
and allow the agent to spend more time 
in closing sales, can secure orders for 
advertising space. 

Another little snag on which many an 
advertising solicitor finds himself caught 
is the injunction found in the contracts 
which companies give to agents, an in- 
junction against the use of advertising 
that has not been approved by the com- 
pany before publication. This stipula- 
tion is made necessary by the enactments 
of statute-prolific legislatures. By va- 
rious forms of laws the different states 
of the Union have made pririted or 
written statements of agents binding on 
their companies to a more or less 
degree. 

Naturally company officials cannot let 
agents commit them through advertising 
to the payment of losses which they 
cannot or do not contemplate paying. 
Certain states also have laws regarding 
the use in advertising of figures from 
companies’ balance sheets. They re- 
quire that if certain figures are printed 
others must also appear. Companies 
cannot trust their agents to be familiar 
with such requirements. 

This home office O.K. on copy is a 
snag that delays, rather than wrecks 
campaigns. Some companies with highly 





developed departments engaged in the 
issuance of house organs and leaflets 
will help along an agent’s campaign 
rather than interfere with it. 

Still another snag is found in organi- 
zations of agents. Nearly every sucli 
organization has considered or conducted 
a co-operative campaign. Such cam- 
paigns have been considered ten times 
to every one time that they have been 
conducted. The upshot of the consider- 
ation has often been that agents have 
been converted to the co-operative idea 
rather than the advertising idea. Then 
there are things for the advertising man 
to undo before he can begin doing. 

Then comes the insurance agent who 
has tried advertising and not been satis- 
fied. Maybe his campaign was unsuc- 
cessful, because of brevity, because of 
poor copy, because of wrong media or 
for some other reason. Maybe it was 
successful, but he has credited his own 
personal efforts, instead of the adver- 
tising, with the results. 

Maybe the advertising man who sold 
the campaign promised more than ad- 
vertising will do for insurance. Maybe 
he sold it as order-getting advertising 
and then used goodwill, institutional or 
educational copy. The advertising man 
who avoids attempts at order-getting 
campaigns and clings to the institutional 
idea is building on safe ground. 





The United Typothetae will hold their 
35th annual convention in Toronto 
October 17 to 21. 





they use in display space. 


Help churches to 
a new copy slant 


There is a tremendous opportunity for nearly every news- 
paper in the country to help churches improve the copy 
Study the church ads én your 
paper and you will probably agree. 





being a Christian. 





| 
| Church Is Working For You 


,Every church in this town is working for 
the upbuilding of the community. 
bers gather every week to make the religious 
forces of this vicinity count more heavily on 
the upward side, Don’t you want to help? 


The churches need your aid. You would 
not wish to live here if churches were absent. 
Plain fairness indicates you ought to do your 
part to help in their upbuilding. Come Sun- 
day and learn more of the responsibilities of 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
Dr. J. J. Jones, Pastor 


Its mem- 








topic itself. 


the Presbyterian Department of Publicity. 





The above ad can be used as the joint ad of all the churches 
in town, or of all the Baptist churches, or all the churches 
of any Protestant denomination. 


not too high individual churches can be interested in adver- 
tising religion and the sermon topic instead of merely the 


Make church advertising better 


This is number 4 of a series of announcements aimed at. the general improvement 
of church advertising of America by Tue Epitor & PusiisHer in co-operation with 


In cities where the rate is 


/ 
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HARDING WILL “GOLF” 
WITH REPORTERS 


Senator-Publishers Are Barred, How- 
ever, from Correspondents’ Tour- 
nament on August 25—George 
Cook Gives Trophy 


(Special to Epttor & PusitsHEr) 


Wasuincton, Aug. 18.—A little group 
of newspaper men, religiously inclined, 
were discussing the manner in which 
they spent their Sunday mornings, when 
the suggestion was made that they ar- 
range a golf tournament. George M. 
Cook, an old A. P. man in Washington 
and Indianapolis, was present. 

“If you get up a tourney, I'll give 
a trophy,” he said, knowing nothing of 
the piratical inclinations of the men 
who sell loving cups. 

As none of the correspondents pres- 
ent ever had done the nine holes of 
the Potomac Park golf course under 
69—Long Jim Barnes having made 18 
holes in that score at the National open 
tournament—all present agreed it was a 
great idea. 

Robert Barry, of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger and Eprtror & PustisHer, 
the poorest player in the national 
capital, was absent from Washington, 
so it was regarded as most appropriate 
that he be made chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements and required 
to do all the work. 

The Washington Correspondents 
Golf Tournament resulted. A _ prelim- 
inary committee was chosen and the 
tournament planned at a lunch, attended 
by Carter Field, of the New York Tri- 
bune; Robert T. Small, of the Consoli- 
dated Press Association; Raymond 
Clapper, of the United Press, and Wil- 
liam E. Brigham, of the Boston Tran- 
script, and Mr. Barry. 

The next day the tournament com- 
mittee went to the White House to 
invite President Warren G. Harding, of 
the Marion Star, to present the Cook 
trophy to the winner. The president 
objected. He held acceptance of such 
an invitation might prove very embar- 
rassing to him, as he not only intended 
to participate in the tourney, but he 
was going to win it. When advised that 
the handicap committee headed by Mr. 
Brigham would take care of him by 
giving him a nice heavy package to 
carry, the President replied he would 
have an executive session with Mr. 
srigham and arrange matters. 

So it happens that a little outing for 
a group of newspaper correspondents 
who have taken up golf to occupy their 
time until the Disarmament Conference 
comes along, have found themselves 
with a tournament of national impor- 
tance on their hands. Never has a 
President competed in such a contest. 
A gallery of national championship pro- 
portions must be provided, for Chief 
Justice Taft has been invited to an- 
nounce the winner and present the 
trophy, if his engagements will permit 
of his being in Washington on tour- 
nament day—August 25. Members of 
the Senate who are publishers of daily 
newspapers requested that they be per- 
mitted to participate, but the eligibility 
committee, of which Mr. Field is chair- 
man, felt it necessary to decline their 
applications as a general letting down 
of the entry rules might follow. Mem- 
bers of the Senate and of the Cab‘net 
have been invited as spectators. 

To provide for the proper reception 
of the distinguished guests. it was 
necessary to name a committee of cor- 
respondents who do not play golf and 
a gallery committee headed by James 
D. Preston, superintendent of the Sen- 
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ate Press Gallery. The men drafted 
for service by Chairman Barry follow: 


Reception: Mr. Barry, chairman; Richard 
V. Oulahan, New York Times; James P. 
Hornaday, Indianapolis News; Avery C. 
Marks, Jr., Washington Times; N. O. Messen- 
ger, Washington Star; Ira E. Bennett, Wash- 
ington Post; J. E. Rice, Washington Herald; 
Wilmott MHarsant Lewis, London Times; 
David Lawrence, Consolidated Press Associa 
tion; Robert J. Bender, United News; Lewis 
W. Strayer, Pittsburgh Dispatch; L. C. 
Probert, Associated Press; George R. Holmes, 
International News Service; Mark Sullivan, 
New York Evening Post. 

Grounds—Mr. Clapper. chairman; Byron 
Price, Associated Press; Gordon Shand. Wash- 
ington Herald; David M. Church, Interna- 
tional News Service; Leonard Collins, Wash- 
ington Post; Ralph A. Collins, New York 
Herald. 

Eligibility—Mr. Field, chairman; Robert 
L. Norton, Boston Post; Edgar Markham, St. 
Paul Dispatch; Maurice B. Judd, New York 
Sun; Paul McGahan, Philadelphia Inquirer; 
Bond P. Geddes, Associated Press. 

Handicap—Mr. Brigham, chairman; Graf- 
ton S. Willcox, Chicago Tribune; Samuel W. 
Bell, Philadelphia Public Ledger: Robert B. 
Armstrong, Los Angeles Times; Bryan Morse, 
Washington Times; Richard Lee, Chicago 
Herald-Examiner. 


Officials—Mr. Small, chairman; Walter Mce- 
Callum, Washington Star; John J. Marrinan, 
Boston Herald; Charles Michelson, New York 
World; Everett Watkins, Indianapolis Star; 
Paul F. Haupert, Associated Press. 


Gallery—lJames D. Preston, chairman; John 
Gleissner, United News; Harry L. Rogers, In- 
ternational News Service; Harry R. Stringer, 
Universal Service; Glenn I. Tucker, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 





OVER 11 BILLION COPIES YEARLY 


Every 3 1/5 Persons Have a News- 
peper Daily, Census Figures Show 


Wasuincton, Aug. 15.—More than 
eleven and a quarter billion copies of 
daily newspapers are printed annually 
in the United States, averaging one copy 
a day for every 31-5 persons of the 
countrys total population, latest statis- 
tics of the Bureau of Census show. 

Circulation of the nation’s 2,433 daily 
newspapers aggregated 32,735,937 copies 
a day, an increase of 13.8 per cent in the 
five years since 1914. The circulation 
of the 592 Sunday newspapers was 
19,929,834 copies each Sunday during 
1919, an increase of 14.9 per cent. The 
aggregate circulation of these daily and 
Sunday newspapers, therefore, was 
11,270,559,316 copies, or 106.6 copies per 
capita for the year. 

Total circulation of the country’s 
20,431 newspapers and periodicals ag- 
gregated 15,475,145,102 copies for the 
year, an increase of 7 per cent per issue 
in five years. That includes daily, Sun- 
day, tri-weekly, semi-weekly, monthly, 
quarterly and all other newspapers and 
periodicals. 

The printing and publishing industry’s 
products were valued in 1919 at 
$1,528,856,503, of which newspapers and 
periodicals contributed $808,066,035, and 
newspapers alone $612,718,515, an in- 
crease of 116 per cent in five years. 

Newspaper subscriptions and _ scales 
aggregated $204,958,214, an increase of 
105.9 per cent. Advertising totalled 
$407,760,301, an increase of 121.5 per 
cent. 


R. A. MULLINS A SUICIDE 


Birmingham Age-Herald Executive Re- 
cently Suffered Nervous Breakdown 
(By Telegraph to Epitox & PustisHer) 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala., Aug. 16.—Funeral 
services were held Tuesday afternoon 
for R. A. Mullins, business manager of 
the Birmingham Age-Herald and South- 
ern manager for R. L. Polk & Co., city 
directory publishers, who ended his life 
Monday by sending a bullet through his 
heart. Mr. Mullins had suffered a ner- 
vous breakdown and it is supposed he 
ended his life while temporarily de- 
ranged. 

A. M. Holt, assistant business manager 
of the Age-Herald, has assumed the 
duties of business manager, succeeding 
Mr. Mullins. 


na 

















WISCONSIN 


It is no problem in Wisconsin to ad- 
vertise to the ruralites, who have money 
to spend. 








Distribution is provided both for the 
daily newspapers and commodities 
by more than 75,000 miles of high- 
ways, 7,693 miles of railroads, and, in 
addition, 847 miles of electric railroad 
track. 


The whole country side is assured daily 
newspapers and merchandise. 


Advertise your goods in the daily news- 
papers so that the readers can order by 
name your merchandise. 

The accompanying list of daily Wis- 
consin newspapers will properly intro- 
duce your goods at the fireside of Home 
Folks where the buying habit usually 
is created. 








Circula- Rate for 
tion 5,000 lines 
*Appleton Post-Crescent ..........++ (E) 7,760 .035 
0 UL eT eer ee ee ee (E) 7,937 .045 
Eau Claire Leader-Telegram...... (ME&S) 8,603 .035 
*Fond du Lac Reporter............-- (E) 5,538 .03 
*Green Bay Press Gazette.........--- (E) 10,183 .04 
SE DOr d cedar eRe Fescsceda (E) 5,858 .03 
La Crosse Tribune and Leader-Press. . (E&S) 12,423 .05 
Madison (Wis.) State Journal....... (E&S) 15,119 .05 
{Milwaukee Journal ..............-.- (E) 111,156 .20 
{Milwaukee Journal ..............-.-- (S) 87,447 .20 
Milwaukee Sentinel ..............- (M&E) 76,611 14 
Beer eee ee (S) 74,398 14 
Racine Journal-News ............++:: (E) 8,113 .045 
*Superior Telegram ..........-ccces: (E) 17,973 .055 
ttSuperior (Wis.) Sunday Times...... (S) 10,000 .055 


Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 

*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 
t{Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 
{Publishers’ Statement, July 1, 1921. 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 








Anent the Children’s Newspaper 


New York, Aug. 16, 1921. 
To Eprtor & PustisHer: The correspon- 
dence in Epitor & PusLisHer with reference 


to children’s papers is interesting to me since 
I am the American representative of the pub- 
lishing house that offers the only ‘‘news’’ paper 


to boys and girls, a newspaper independent of 
any other publication, The Children’s News- 


paper is issued weekly by the Amalgamated 
Press, Ltd., of London, the seventy-five asso- 
ciated weeklies and monthlies controlled by 
Viscount Northcliffe. 

John H. Millar, president of Associated Edi- 
tors, and R. G. Tilton may be interested to 
learn that The Children’s Newspaper sale runs 
well over half a million every week, at times 
as high as 700,000, figures that warrant a 


place in the front rank of the newspapers of 


the world. Arthur Mee, editor, is the foun- 
der of The Children’s Encyclopedia, a w ork 
that has won wonderful success on this side 


“Book of Knowledge.” In 
announcement the publication 
as a newspaper. 

knowledge of any paper 


under the name of 
the publishers’ 
is registered 


I have no in this 


country for boys and girls that is independnt 
of another publication. The Junior Eagle, a 
Sunday supplement of the Brooklyn Eagle, is 


and a wonderful for 


the borough of 


nearest to it 
children of 


treat it is 
churches. 


JOSEPH T. GLEASON. 


McAuliffe with Buffalo 
nN. 2% 
To Epitor & PUBLISHER: 


been called to an 
lication to the 


Times 
BUFFALO, Aug. 16, 1921. 
My attention has 
announcement in your pub- 
effect that Thomas’ P. McAul- 
iffe of Buffalo, represented the Buffalo Com- 
ae at’the open golf championship at the 
Columbia Country Club a few weeks ago. 
This was not the case. 

The writer, Thomas P. McAuliffe, 
to Washington as a Buffalo Times 
porter and covered the tournament 
Times and not the Commercial. 

I would appreciate it a great deal if 
would have the error corrected in your 
publication and a copy sent to me. 


THOMAS P. McAULIFFE, 
Times Golf Writer. 


was sent 
golf re- 
for the 


you 
next 


British Colonial Data Wanted 


Cuicaco, July 19, 1921. 
To Epitor & Pustisuer: I should greatly 
appreciate your sending me any information 
you may have on newspapers and magazines 
in Australia, New Zealand and British South 
Africa, especially anything pertaining to their 
mail circulation. 
also want to get a list of publications in 
these countries 
If you haven't this information yourself, per- 
haps you can refer us to someone who can 


give it to us. 
F. M. SIMMONS, 
Vice-President and Sales Manager, 
“he ——— Company. 
Why Not Join the National Editorial 
Association Today? 


St. Paut, Minn., August 15, 1921. 
To Epitor & Pusiisner: Two sayings of 
President Garfield are not without their sig- 


nificance in considering the work confronting 
the newspaper men of America. One of them 
was: “Pitch your Tent in the Camp of Living 
Issues.” The other: “Things don’t turn up in 
this world until somebody turns them up. 

where is the newspaper man’s tent 
Where is his influence being exerted? 
Where are his contributions being made? 
What is he doing to promote the interests of 
journalism? What is he doing to have things 
turned up in behalf of the craft? Let each 
one ask himself these questions and then see 
if he does not feel that the time is at hand 
when he should have a part, assume a share 
in carrying forward the burden of looking 
after legislation at Washington, keeping tab 
on express and freight rates, looking after print 


paper, investigating advertising rates, encour- 
aging cost finding, developing new business, 
and, in general, educating the craft to higher 


standards of journalism. 

It is no small job, but it is truthfully said 
that many hands make light work. On the 
other hand, however, if the work is left to the 
few big hearted fellows who are always willing 
to do their share and more, it is not only un- 


fair but is apt to make the work drag and 
thwart the purpose. With unity and united 
effort, no task is a hard one. 


Within a year two illustrations of the power 


of the press have been exemplified at Wash- 
ington. In one instance legislation favored by 
the National Editorial Association was passed 


unanimously by the United States Senate and 
in the lower house of Congress the same bill 
received but three dissenting votes. Think of 
it; out ct 433 representatives in the House only 
three could be mustered to oppose the wishes 
of the press 

Now de you think for a minute that this 
just simply happened? No; for in the words 
of President Garfield: “Things do not turn up 
in this world until somebody turns them up. 
Twenty-seven thousand pieces of literature 
on this subject have been sent out from the 
National Editorial Association office alone. 


The real question in which the publishers of 
America are interested is whether this kind of 
work is to continue and whether it is to have 
the backing—the unanimous backing—of pub- 
lishers, little and big. Let every editor answer 
this question for himself and, if he has not 
had a hand in the work, let him not rest 
quietly in his boat of self- content continually 
floating with the stream. Let him pick up the 
oars of assistance and pull with his brother 
newspaper men. 


He can do this by sending in his member- 
ship to the National Editorial Association. The 
annual membership fee is only $3 and this 


includes a Monthly Bulletin of valuable in- 
formation mailed every thirty days. Neither is 
this all, the Field Secretary’s office is at every 
member’s command to give all information that 
it is possible to secure—and this work is yet 
in its infancy. The possibilities are almost 
limitless. 

There are 20,000 publishers in America. It 
is not an easy task to write each one or even 
send a circular letter to all. It would cost 
not less than $1,000 to send out a single com- 
munication to every publisher; so readers of 
Epitor & PusBLisHEeR please respond to this 
call and do not wait for an individual invita- 
tion. Come right in now and give us the bene 
fit of your suggestions, your advice, your dol- 
lars. Play the game as you would like to see 
it played. Help pull out some of the snags 
from the swimming hole and the sport will 
be all the more enjoyable. Come in while the 
water is fine, for without your assistance it 
may get colder and colder until the pool is de- 
serted. Such a situation is inconceivable. 

The newspaper men of America cannot re- 
main so thoughtless to their own interests as 
to fail to stand by the great organization that 
is at their beck and call. It takes a lot to 
awaken some men to their individual respon- 
sibility. We can only succeed by collective 
action. We must go forward; we cannot stand 


still. 

So, before passing the N. E. A. on the 
other side and overlooking its accomplishments, 
just soberly consider these words ey Organi- 
zation. They mean something. Read and then 
act, for 


associa- 
that 


“The secret of success of 
tion has its conception in the idea 
the application for membership should 
spring from a desire on the part of the 
applicant to co-operate wholeheartedly 
with his fellows in whatever work they 
set out to do. The actuating motive 
should spring from within the applicant 
and his act should always be governed by 
his own free will and accord.” 


any 


Send in your membership to the field secre- 
tary’s office, 709 Exchange Bank Building, St. 


Paul, Minn., today—-NOW Do so of your 
own free will and accord, indicating a desire 
to do your part to help. If every publisher 
who reads this article will act as his con- 
science dictates, we will have so many re- 
sponses that we cannot take time off to cele- 
brate our next birthday anniversary. But do 
not hold back on that account; we will give 
up a birthday party and a fishing trip on top 
of it to have the membership of the N. E. A. 


doubled. 
We are asking everyone’s help. 
zm < 


Executive Secretary, National 


Do we get it? 
HOTALING, 
Editorial Assn. 


Twelve Leading Business Men 
New York, August 15, 1921. 

Evitor & PusitsHeR: Who are twelve 

best known big business men in the 

States? 

It is desired that the twelve should not 
only be rich men but should be connected with 
or allied with big business and should be well 
known generally by reputation and publicity. 

Possibly four such men would be John D. 
Rockefeller, J. Pierpont Morgan, E. H. Gary, 
Henry Ford. If so, what other eight men 
would you suggest? 


GREENVILLE TALBOTT, 


Manager, New Era Features. 


To 
of the 
United 


Wants Trade News Correspondents 
August 11, 1922. 
To Eprtor & Pustisnuer: Will you tell us 
where we can get a list of correspondents 
such as could give us trade news? 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE COMPANY, 
23 West 4l1st Street. 


New York, 


Write Walter Willi>ms, Columbia, Mo. 


City, Ohio,- July 25, 1921. 

To Epitor & PusBLisHeR: We note in your 
columns that you offer to be of service to 
your readers and you no doubt can help us 
out. 


TIPPECANOE 


We are a “country newspaper,” but con- 
template taking the Honolulu trip with the 
‘aces” of the game next October. We are 
seeking credentials and therein lies our_diffi- 
culty. We are members of the Buckeye Press 
Association and the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, also we might me ntion our own or- 
ganization, the Miami Valley, with headquar- 
ters at Dayton. 

As far as we can learn, neither of the latter 


two associations have named delegates. What 


we want to know 


is are they entitled to do 


1921 


so? If not, is it possible for us to secure 
credentials and where? 

We thank you for any assistance you may 
be to us in the matter, and also wish to ex- 
press a word of appreciation to Eprtor & Pus- 
LISHER, of which we have been a regular sub- 
scriber for two years. Very much of the mat- 
ter contained therein has but little direct bear- 
ing on publishing a country newspaper, but to 
us it is all most inspiring. We cannot under- 
stand why more of the little fellows do not 
take it. It will save them many dollars every 
year in their newsprint bill if they will follow 


what it has to say on the subject. 
THE HERALD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Paul Langley. 


Publicity in Labor Disputes 
Loursvitte, Ky., Aug. 15, 1921. 

To Eprtor & Puptisner: Writing in the cur- 
rent issue of the Survey (16th inst.) Paul 
Blanshard of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America, declares the comparative 
fairness of the newspapers generally in treat- 
ing the clothing lockout that ended in June 
shows an increasing desire on the part of 
American editors to print more truth and less 
propaganda concerning industrial disputes. He 
thinks the Interchurch report on the _ steel 
strike had not a little to do with this change 
of front, and that on the whole the response 
of the newspapers, especially those of New 
York, was surprisingly good. 

Probably the reason the newspapers handled 


this particular fight so satisfactorily to the 
clothing workers, he says, was because the lat- 
ter from the very beginning of the struggle 


organized an efficient publicity department un- 
der direction of a man who had ben for many 


years the city editor of a New York daily 
paper. Hundreds of statements carefully pre- 
pared and moderately phrased were sent to 
every editor’s desk. The statements were 
backed by thorough research conducted by the 
union’s research department, and Mr. Blan- 


shard frankly admits the newspapers responded 
generously to this experiment in union pub- 


licity. The work of the publicity department 
not only supplied them with the most timely 
and accurate news in regard to the lockout, 


but it prevented the publication of a good deal 
of nonsense that industrial warfare too fre- 
quently provokes. 

The moral of_the foregoing seems to be— 
and that is why I am writing this letter—if em- 
ployers and employes desire a square deal 
when they go to war with one another they 
should prepare properly for the press what 
information they want printed and hand it in 
to the newspapers daily in time for publica- 
tion. The best way to prevent a misstatement 
being made of your case in a newspaper is to 
provide a true statement to fill the same space. 


JAMES C. MOFFET. 


Bonnct:-Brown Asks Justice 


Curcaco, Itt., Aucust 8, 1921. 

To Epitor & Puptisner: My attention has 
been called to Mr. Millis’ article in the June 
25th issue of Eprttor & Pustisuer, headed 
“What Traffic Will Bear is the Basis of Mat 
Service Charges.” 

Now, I do not know how big a list of papers 
Millis sent his questionnaire to, or how 
many replies he received, but undoubtedly a 
number of those he did receive were from 
Bonnet-Brown Service subscribers. Conse- 
quently, I cannot understand how, from the 
basis of such replies, he could have done other- 
wise than come to the conclusion that we have 
one set of prices, which are published open 
to the newspaper world. 

It is true, I am sorry to state, that Mr. Mil- 
lis’ indictment of the majority of cut service 
houses is founded on _ substantial evidence. 
From personal knowledge I know. of a service 
house selling the same service in towns of 
approximately the same size at a difference in 
price of $37 a month! One town buys the 
service at $8 a month—less than what I know 
to be the actual cost of the mats furnished, 
while the other town pays $45 a month for the 
same service. The house referred to seems to 
do business on the basis of averaging its prices 
on its books. 

But, I want to say, and I believe I am en- 
titled to some mention of the fact in your 
columns, that Bonnet-Brown Sales Service has 
one set of prices to all, from which we never 
vary. Ten years ago we started the one- price 
policy and have never deviated. 

On our unlimited selection plan, we do 
make one variation of price whereby towns of 
over 3,000 population pay $2.78 per month 
more than towns under 3,000. When a town 
is over 7,500 population, publishers usually 
are in a position to do their own casting. 

We feel that we are justified in making this 
differentiation in price on unlimited selection, 
just as the telephone company is justified in 
varying its price for unlimited service, depend- 
ing upon population—the amount of the serv- 
ice the subscriber is able to make use of on an 
unlimited contract. 

Your auditors or investigators will be given 
free access to our books and records to prove 
that Bonnet-Brown Sales Service has but one 
price to all. 

I therefore hope that ‘in justice to us, you 
will qualify the effect of your article by mak- 
ing some mention of the fundamentally right 
principles this firm is pursuing. 

ARTHUR BONNET, 


President Bonnet-Brown Sales Service. 





Special Delivery Rate Doubled 
Hereafter the price for special deliv- 
ery letters in Canadian cities will be 
20 cents instead of 10 cents as formerly. 





First to Enter Russia 


The first three American newspaper 
correspondents to be admitted to Rus- 
sia, with formal credentials from the 
Soviet Government are Raymond 
Swing of the New York Herald, Floyd 
Gibbons of the Chicago Tribune and 
John Graudenz of the United Press. 
They were granted permission, August 
16, by Soviet Commissioner Litvinoff, 
at Riga. Word was received by the 
United Press from Mr. Graudenz on 
August 18 that he had reached Mos- 
cow and would leave immediately for 
the famine district. 





Name Receiver for McClure’s 


Judge Manton in the United States 
District Court this week appointed John 
A. Johnston and Myles D. Walsh re 
ceivers in equity for McClure’s Mag- 
azine, Inc., New York, with a bond of 
$20,000. The complaint in the suit is 
Marcus B. Behrman, who claims $12,956 
is due him on notes. Liabilities are 
said to exceed $250,000. The assets are 
in excess of this amount but the bill 
of complaint states that the defendant 
is short of funds for current expenses, 
suits are threatened and that a receiver 
is necessary for the protection of cred- 
itors. The defendant consents to the 
receivership. 





Toronto Magazine Callityped 

The August issue of Everywoman’s 
World, Toronto, appeared on the news- 
stands with its forty pages of reading 
matter printed by the typewriter-photo- 
engraving process first used by the Lit- 
erary Digest during the strike of the 
New York printers about two years ago. 
The editor announces that this will be 
its only appearance in this form, With 
the September issue the entire paper 
will revert to its usual dress. 





Williamsport Sun Sold 
Allen P. Perley has sold his holdings 
in the Williamsport (Pa.) Sun and has 
retired as president of the company. 
George E. Graff, publisher and general 


manager, has bought Mr. Perley’s stock 
and becomes president. W. I. N. Cox, 


business been elected 


treasurer 


manager, has 
and a director, 





Advertising Man Drowns 


S. Louis Melliday, formerly in the 
advertising agency business in New 
York City, was drowned at Ottawa, 
Ont., a few days days ago. 





Victim of Ptomaine Poisoning 


George Stanfield Cook, a member of 
the editorial staff of the Moving Pic- 
ture World, New York, died August 16 
of ptomaine poisoning. 





Former Council Bluffs Editor Dead 


Philip Andres, former editor of the 
Council Bluffs (la.) Herald, died 
August 17 in Rahway, N. J., aged 81 
years. 





New London Telegraph Founder Dies 


Walter Fitzmaurice, founder of the 
New London (Conn.) Telegraph, died 
at New London, August 18, aged 70 
years. 





New North Carolina Daily 
The Elizabeth City (N.C.) Evening 
News, a new daily, appeared last week 
under the ownership of R. G. Shackell, 


formerly connected with the Winston- 
Salem (N.C.) Journal. 
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SACRAMENTO UNION IS 
SOLD BY ALLEN 


J. D. Meredith, Attorney for Creditors, 
Said to Represent Herbert Hoover, 
Buys Old Daily for $90,000— 
Staff Unchanged 


(By Telegraph to Epiror & Pustisner) 


SACRAMENTO, Aug. 16—Ben S. Allen, 
who with John Craig bought the Sacra- 
mento Union two years ago last spring, 
has sold the morning newspaper to 
James D. Meredith, local attorney, who 
has represented the creditors of the 
Sacramento Publishing Company, which 
issued the daily. The Union is the old- 
est morning daily published west of the 
Rockies. 

Meredith while claiming to be the sole 
proprietor is said to figure only as the 
representative of Herbert Hoover, and 
several others who advanced money to 
Allen. Secretary Hoover’s financial in- 
terest is reliably stated to be approxi- 
mately $80,000, which makes him the 
heaviest creditor. J. H. Henderson, Jr. 
Sacramento banker, held a chattel mort- 
gage on the mechanical plant for about 
$35,000. The others had little or no 
security. It is understood the price 
agreed upon in the sale of the proper‘y 
was under $90,000. This includes the 
Associated Press membership. 

Mr. Allen for several weeks recently 
has made front page appeals daily to the 
readers of the Union for assistance in 
avoiding bankruptcy, to which he said 
his enemies were forcing him. Allen 
formerly was a San Francisco newspaper 
man, and later went to London as Asso- 
ciated Press representative. During the 
World War he served as Mr. Hoover's 
assistant in the Belgian Relief Work 
Through this friendship Allen was able 
to obtain the former food relief direc- 
tor’s financial backing. 5 

The articles of incorporation of the 
Sacramento Union Company, a new 
organization, were filed with the Secre- 
tary of State today, with capital stock 
of $250,000. The directors are: George 
J. Raymond, Wallace Shepard, G. D. 
Hanna, M. Purcell, and M. A. Hooper. 
Meredith has retained the old staff in- 
cluding John A. Henshall as managing 
editor and Sam S. Miles as business 
manager. * 

Allen has gone with his family to the 
Siskiyou mountains for a few weeks’ 
rest, after which he says he will prob- 
ably announce plans for the future. 





PACIFIC NEXT DECADE’S 
WORLD NEWS CENTTR 


(Continued from page 8) 





for consideration by Congress providing 
for the laying a new cable across the 
Pacific by the United States Govern- 
ment. Anyone who will take the time 
to investigate the present jinadequate 
facilities of communication across the 
Pacific will without doubt become im- 
pressed with the urgent necessity for 
having the government act in this matter, 
in view of the fact that private capital 
has refused to enter the field. 

At present there is only one American 
cable crossing the Pacific—that of the 
commercial Pacific Cable Company, 
which connects San Francisco with 
Manila via Honolulu. At Manila it 
connects with the Eastern extension, 
Australia and China Telegraph Com- 
pany (British) and with the Great 
Northern Telegraph Company (Danish) 
at Hongkonk and Shanghai, at which 
places the Commercial Pacific main- 
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tains offices in association with the other 
two cable companies. From Guam 
there is a connection made with Yoko- 
hama via the island of Bonin, and also 
a connection with the lines of the old 
German-Dutch Company via Yap to the 
Dutch East Indies. From Yap the 
German-Dutch Company laid a cable to 
Shanghai. 

During the war and until recently the 
trans-Pacific cables have been almost 
hopelessly congested. Due to business 
depression in Japan and China within 
the past few months the traffic has fallen 
off so that delays are reported to be 
hours instead of days as formerly. This 
slowing down of trans-Pacific business 
should give opportunity for providing 
additional facilities to meet the yet 
heavier demands that are bound to come, 
probably within the three years it would 
take to lay a new trans-Pacific cable, as 
former Trade Commissioner Paul Whit- 
man, who investigated the situation, de- 
clared in a recent report to the United 
States Department of Commerce. 

Radio made notable advances during 
the war, but, in view of its special field 
of usefulness in connection with steam- 
er communication and as a second line 
of defense, there is nothing to indicate 
that it is destined to supplant or seri- 
ously compete with the cable. There 
are two lines of radio rendering com- 
mercial service. The United States 
Navy Service via its Honolulu, Guam, 
Manila stations and connections with 
various foreign stations in China, and a 
station in charge of the Navy at Vladi- 
vostock, which is capable of communica- 
tion with America via Manila and St 
Paul Island, Alaska, constitute one ser- 
vice. The other is rendered by the Ja- 
panese Funabashi Naval radio tower 
near Toyko, which furnishes a limited 
commercial service through the Marconi 
stations at Honolulu and San Francisco. 

The commercial service by these 
means is of material assistance, thorugh 
limited in capacity. At night the United 
States Naval Station at Manila trans- 
mits a much needed news service to 
various China stations capable of pick- 
ing it up. The Japanese are planning to 
provide radio stations in Japan capable 
of trans-Pacific service. As this, how- 
ever, does not solve the problem of 
American radio service to China, it is 
proposed that an American or a joint 
American-Chinese Company build a 
powerful commercial station in the vi- 
cinity of Shanghai capable of communi- 
cating with an equally powerful station 
in the United States. 

If it is necessary to have seven or 
eight cables across the Atlantic to handle 
the volume of private and news dis- 
patches passing between Europe and 
America, it is certainly mnecessary— 
urgent to be more correct—that at least 
another cable be laid across the Pacific 
if American newspapers are going to be 
able to function efficiently in adequately 
“covering” the news as it develops in 
the new center of international interest 
—the Far East. 

Stair Plans New Building 

E. D. Stair, publisher of the Detroit 
Free Press, is reported as planning to 
erect a building similar to the Free Press 
building on the site of the McGraw 
building, which he recently purchased 
for $1,000,000. 
adjoins the Free Press building, within 
a step of the business center of Detroit. 


Herring Goes to Waxahachie 


Thomas N. Herring has sold his in- 
terest in the Cameron (Tex.) Milam 
County Enterprise to W. M. Cobb, who 
has taken charge. 








The McGraw building. 








WEST 
VIRGINIA 











This richest area for its size in natural 
resources has scarcely a square mile of 
surface that is not in commercial timber 
or fertile farms, underlaid with one of 
the greatest continuous bituminous coal 
fields in the world, petroleum oil and 


natural gas. 


West Virginia is a hustling state, and 
the people of that state respond readily 
to the right merchandising appeal— 
when they see it. 

Newspaper advertising gives a national 
business a chance to pick its territory 
and strengthen its distribution in detail. 
Vest Virginia is probably erritory 
West Virg probably the territory 
that offers the greatest opportunity for 


the smallest investment. 


Give these daily newspapers your mes- 


sage: 








Bluefield 
+Telegraph ...(M) 


Charleston 
$Gazette ..... (M) 
tGazette ..... (S) 
+Daily Mail (E&S) 
Clarksburg 
tExponent . (M&S) 
*Telegram....(E) 
*Telegram ...(S) 
Fairmont 
*West Virginian (E) 
i eer er (M) 
Huntington 


+Herald-Dispatch 
(M) 


+Herald-Dispatch 
(S) 


Rate 
for 
Circu- 5,000 
lation lines 
5,673 .025 
17,079 .05 
20,007 .05 
13,034 .05 
8,304 .03 
7,874 .035 
9,541 .035 
5,240 .03 
5,633 .03 
12,521 .035 
12,521 .035 








Rate 
for 
Circu- 5,000 
lation lines 
Martinsburg 
“Journal ..... (E) 4,336 .03 
Parkersburg 
SNaWe choc ccs (M) 5,258 .02 
+News ........ (S) 6,327 .02 
*Sentinel ..... (E) 5,740 .024 
Wheeling 
*Intelligencer (M) 9,180 .04 
te ee ee (E) 13,235 .06 
~~... .(S) 17,328 .06 


*Government Statement, Apr. 1, 
1921. 


*A. B. C. Report, Apr. 1, 1921. 


+Publisher’s Statement. 
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Proving Up 


THAT The News’ advertis- 
ing volume is holding equal 
with that of 1921 is evidence 
of the fact that advertising 
in this dominant newspaper 
of Indiana must pay. 


‘The | 
Indianapolis 
¢ 


USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR RASIS 
Ls 


FRANK T, CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 


New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
150 Nassau Street 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 
First National Bank Bldg. 








For 


TIMELY 


Circulation-Making 


FEATURES 


Comics and Serials 
Write 


The McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue New York 








OF THE SHAFFER GROUP 





The Star League of Indiana offers to 
discriminating advertisers the most 
effective and least expensive method of 
covering Indiana. The Indianapolis 
Star, The Muncie Star, and The Terre 
Haute Star compose 


THE 
STAR LEAGUE OF 
INDIANA 


Thoroughly Covers Indiana 


OF NEWSPAPERS 











A business depression has no terrors for 
the North Jersey Shore—the field domi- 
nated by 


THE ASBURY PARK PRESS 


(Evening and Sunday) 
This territory has factories that produce 
$25,000,000 annually; farms yielding $10, 


000,000 annually; and a huge resort busi- 
ness besides. 


It requires a panic, indeed, to seriously 
affect all of these lines of endeavor. 
Member A. B. C. Standard Rate Card 
Frank R. Northrup, Special Representative 

303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Association Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 
J. LYLE KINMONTH, Publisher 

Asbury Park, N. J. 














For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 


Infernational News Service 
World Building, New York. 

















* street, 





TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 








N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Placing orders with newspapers 


generally for Kellogg Toasted Corn Flakes 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Barton. Durstine & Osborn, Ellicott 


Square, Buffalo. Handling advertising for the 


American Radiator Company, 104 W. 42nd 
street, New York and Chicago. 
Bloomingdale-Weiler Adv. Agency, 1420 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Placing adver- 
tising for the Rittenhouse House, 22d and 
Chestnut streets, Philadelphia. 
Campbell, Blood & Trump, Penobscot 


Bidg., Detroit. Reported to be placing adver- 
tising for the Wilcox Motor & Mfg. Company, 
“Wilcox Perfected Hammered Piston Rings,” 
Saginaw, Mich. 

Cariton & Hovey, Lowell, Mass. 
John’s Medicine) 
direct. 

Ceci!, Barreto & Cecil, Mutual Bldg., Rich- 
mond. Making 10,000-line contracts with 
newspapers for the Haynes Chemical Corpo- 
ration. 

Chambers Agency, Maison-Blanche Bldg., 
New Orleans. Making -2,500-line contracts 
with newspapers for Prophytol Manufacturing 
Company. 

Charles Advertising Service, 25 East 26th 
street, New York. Placing advertising of agri- 
cultural division of the National Fireproofing 
Company, Pittsburgh. Campaign will start in 
October. 

Nelson Chesman & Co., 1127 Pine street, 
St. Louis. Making yearly contracts with 
newspapers for A. Lewis Medicine Com- 
pany. 

Dauchy Company, 9 Murray street, New 
York. Will make up lists in September for 
Kenyon & Thomas, Adams, N. Y., household 


remedies. 


(Father 
making 5,000-line contracts 


Donovan & Armstrong, 1!2!! Chestnut 
Philadelphia, Pa, Making yearly con- 
tracts with newspapers for Lowry Coffee Com- 
pany. 

Farrar Advertising Company, _ 
Bldg., Pittsburgh. Handling advertising for 
the National Fireproofing Co., Pittsburgh. 

Federal Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th 


Empire 


street, New York. Will make up lists in 
fall for Samstag & Hilder Brothers, Broad- 
way & 29th street, manufacturers of ‘“‘Fash- 
ionette”’ hair nets. 

Ferry-Hanly Ad Company, 1120 Walnut 


street, Kansas City. Making 6,608-line yearly 
contracts with newspapers for the Interstate 
Cotton Oil Refining Company. 

Freeman Advertisine Agency, Inc., Mutual 
Building, Richmond, Va. Sending out con- 
tracts and copy to leading newspapers for the 
C, F. Sauer Company, Richmond, Va. 


Percival K. Frowert Company, 15! West 
42d street, New York. Will make up news- 
paper and farm paper lists in September for 


the Perth Amboy Chemical Works, 709 Sixth 
avenue, New York, “formaldehyde.” 

Charles H. Fuller Comnany, 623 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Will make up lists 
in September for the Home Supply Company, 
428 West 59th street, Chicago; jewelry novel 
ties. Sending out 75-line orders to run 7 
times for Mark H. Jackson, Buffalo, N. Y 
Making yearly contracts with newspapers 
F. A. Stewart Company. 

Gardiner & We!ls, 150 Madison avenue, 
New York. Usually make up lists in the late 
fall for Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, 1710 
Broadway, New York 

J. J. Gibbons Limited, Toronto.—Sending 
out copy to a list of farm papers and mail- 
order journals for the Canadian Aladdin Co., 
Limited, making ready-built houses. 

Guardian Advertising Agency, 501 
avenue, New York. i 
papers in various 
Motor Company, 
Island City, N. Y. 


Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 
ington street, Chicago Handling advertising 
for the Larrowe Milling Company, Detroit; 
Holcomb & Hoke Manufacturing Company, In- 
dianapolis, and the Advance-Rumely Thrasher 
Company, La Porte, Ind. 

E. T. Howard Company, |!17 W. 46th 
street, New York. Reported will use news- 
papers for the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, 76 William street, New York. 

Hoyt’s Service, 116 West 32d street, New 
York. Will make up lists in September for 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 426 Broadway, 
New York sending out 42-line orders to run 
8 times in weekly newspapers for the Piso 
Company, Warren, Pa. 

Johnson-Dallis Company, Greenfield Bldg., 


South 


tor 


Fifth 
Placing orders with news- 
sections for the Durant 
560 Jackson avenue, Long 


58 E. Wash- 


Atlanta. Making yearly contracts with farm 
papers for the Memphis Fence & Roofing 
Company. Making yearly contracts for the 


Chero-Cola Company. 

Leroy A. Kling Advertising Company, 
1702 Consumers Bldg., Chicago. Will make 
up lists in September for Le Roi Company, 
Mitchell st. and 60th street, Milwaukee, Wis., 
manufacturers of engines and power-units. 

Philip Kobbe, 208 Fifth avenue, New York. 
Placing advertising for the United Pure Food 
Company, “Sascha” cocoanut oil shampoo, 139 


Franklin street, New York. 
Koch Compafiy, University Bldg., Mil- 
waukee, Will make up lists in September for 


the Kissell Motor Car Company, Hartford, Wis. 

Kraff Advertising Agency, 43! Palace 
Bidg., Minneapolis. Reported will use news- 
papers exclusively and schedules will shortly 


go out for Campbell Commission Company, 
Minneapolis. 


Lord & Thomas. Mallers Blig., Chicago.— 
Will handle advertising campaign of California 
Olive Association, a co-operative association of 
growers and packers. 

Massengale Advertising Agency, Candler 
Bldg., Atlanta. Making 5,000-line contracts 
with newspapers, starting with a full page for 
the Ku Klux Klan, Atlanta, Ga. 

Moser & Cotins, Pau! Bldg., Utica, N. Y.— 
Making 350-inch, yearly contracts for Inter- 
national Heater Company. 

R. Sykes Muller Company, Ltd., Montreal. 
About to send out copy and contracts for 
Ames-Holden-McCready Limited, Montreal, 
boots and shoes. Daily newspapers will chiefly 


be used. 
Theodore F. McManus, 44 Hancock 
avenue, Detroit. Making 4, 0 


for Dodge Brothers. 
H. K. McCann, 6! Broadway, New York.— 


Making contracts with newspapers for the 
Standard Oil Company of New York. 

Fred M. Randall Company, Book Bldg., 
Detroit. Has secured account of Detroit Lu- 
bricator Company. Also sending out orders 


to Atlantic and Pacific Coast newspapers for 
Aladdin Company. 

William H. Rankin Comnany, 104. South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, Ill., and 50 Madi- 
son avenue, New York City. The advertising 
accounts formerly placed by the Murray Howe 
Agency, are now being handled by this com- 
pany. 

Re“field Advertising Arency, 34 West 33d 
street, New York. Making contracts with 
newspapers for the No-Name Hat Co., men’s 
hats, Orange, N. J 


E. P. Remineton Agencv, 1280 Main 
street, Buffalo. Making 4-inch contracts, to 
run 1 time in newspapers for Foster-Milburn 


Company. 


Rogers & Smith Advertising Agency, 64 
East Van Buren street, Chicago. Reported will 
make up a list of farm papers during the 
fall for Cushman Motor Works, gasoline en- 
gines, Lincoln, Neb. 

Oscar Rosicr Advertising Agency, 1314 
Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. Reported to 
have secured the following accounts: Resumo, 
Inc., “Relavo” Liquid Soap, and ‘“Revivo’’ 
paint remover, Philadelphia, and the Comfort 
Brassiere Company, West Hoboken, N. 

Ruthrouff # Ryan, 404 Fourth 
New York. Making 1,000-line 
Physical Culture Magazine. 

L. A. Sandlass 


avenne. 
contracts for 


217 West Saratoga street, 


saltimore. Making yearly contracts with 
newspapers for the Resinol Chemical Com- 
pany. 

Frank Seaman, 470 Fourth avenue, New 
York. Making some new contracts with news- 
papers for the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany, 374 Broadway, New York. Making 


yearly contracts for Nunnally Company; send- 
ing out 2,400-line orders for Remington Type- 
writer Company, new portable typewriter. 
Smith, Denne & Moore (Montreal Office). 
Sending out copy and instructions to a list 
of daily newspapers for “Onliwon’’ _ toilet 
paper holder, manufactured by the E. B. 
Eddy Co., Limited, Hull, Que. 
Snitzler-Warner Company 225 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Will use news- 
papers and outdoor advertising for Bickford 
Laboratories Compary, Akron, Ohio, non-alco- 
holic flavoring extracts and soft drinks. 
Southern Advortising Agency, Candler 
Bidg., Atlanta. Making 2,000-line yearly con- 
tracts with newspapers for the Gerstle Medi- 
cine Company. 
A. M. Sweyd Company, 341! Fifth avenue, 
New York. Placing advertising for Yeastabs 
Corp., 341 Fifth avenue, New York. 
J. Wa'ter Thompson Company, 242 Madi- 
son avenue, New York. Making 10,000-line 


contracts with newspapers for Lever Bros. 
(Rinso). 

Vanderhoof & Co.. 167 East Ontario 
street, Chicago. Reported will use full pages 


in some Middie West newspapers for the Chi- 
cago National Life Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago. 


C. C. Winniagham, Book Bldg., Detroit.— 
Has secured the following accounts: Oldfield 
Tire Company, Akron, Ohio, and Chamberlain 
Metal Weatherstrip Company, Detroit. 


Changes in A. P. Members 

The following newspapers have been 
elected to membership in the Associated 
Press: Carbondale (Ill.) Free Press, 
Coeur d’Alene (Idaho) Inland Empire 
Morning Press, Tampico (Mex.) Press, 
Owatonna (Minn.) Daily Peoples Press, 
New Berne (N. C.) Newbernian, Ard- 
more (Okla.) Press, Wailuku (Hawaii) 
Maui News. The Cheyenne (Wyo.) 
Morning State Leader and the Evening 
Wyoming Tribune have consolidated and 


the morning edition has been discon- 
tinued. The name of the evening and 
Sunday morning edition has _ been 


changed to the Wyoming State Tribune- 
Cheyenne State Leader. 


“Peak of Printing” 


OFFSET GRAVURE 


PICTORIAL 
SUPPLEMENTS 


Offset Gravure Corporation 
351 West 52d St. New York 
Telephone Circle 7395 








Spokane Spokesman-Review 


is in for five hundred 
copies monthly of 


The Ad-Route 


You too need this news- 
paper house organ 





The International Syndicate 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








No Hesitancy 


Advertisers’ statements are implicitly 
accepted in a newspaper that possesses 
an integrity which is not questioned. 

In the great Pittsburgh district the 
element of hesitancy is removed from 
the prospective purchaser’s mind when 
he reads an advertising proposition in 


The Pittsburgh Post 


For more than three-quarters of a 
century one of the big aids in the pro- 
motion of Pittsburgh. 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 








Nearly every person in Richmond reads 


tm NEWS-LEADER 


‘The News-Leaper’s circulation in 
Richmond is greater than that of all the 
other Richmond papers combined. 

_ The News-Leaper’s circulation in Vir- 
ginia is greater than any other Virginia 
newspaper. 

né sworn statements of the Rich- 
mond papers show the News-Leaper has 
a daily circulation in Richmond which 
is more than three times greater than its 
nearest competitor 

Foreign Representatives 

The Kelly-Smith Co., Kelly-Smith Co., 
Marbridge Building, Lytton Building, 
B’way at 34th St., Chicago, IIl. 
New York City. 
J. B. Keough, Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 











America’s Best 


Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 











The amalgamation of the two lea 
eos 
ew York 


THE DAY 
THE WARHEIT 


brings into being the most powerful 
advertising medium in the Jewish field 


Jewish newspapers o' 





The National Jewish Daily 





























N suburban circula- 
tion within the 45- 
mile limit the Detroit 
News has a 74% lead 
weekdays and a 66% 
Sundays, 
any other paper. This 


lead over 












besides its enormous 
city lead. 
=— =)| 











Buffalo Evening News 


again leads in national field first four 
months, 1921, six-day evening papers. List 
of leading six-day publication figures com- 
piled by Indianapolis Evening News: 


Lineage 1921 


Buffalo Evening News .........-- 785,118 
Indianapolis News ............+. 727,572 
Minneapolis Journal ........... 640,766 
SOROOED FONG 0 Fionn ccccivavvescs 633,500 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle .......... 631,676 
Chicago Daily News ...........-. 629,187 
Pitteberah Preee ....cccccccces 605,108 
WEED MND cocacccceesceecnus 568,628 
PRBCCHOON THINGS occ cccccccccces 550,039 
Clevelemd Prose .2wcccccccecces 499,072 


Newark Evening News did not furnish 
separate foreign display lineage figures. 














In LOS ANGELES the 





Leads in 


volume of circulation, 
average, 143,067, more than b 
noon rivals combined. Leads the West. 
Leads in gains of local advertising. 
Three months, May, June and July, show 
increases over same period last year. 


daily 
oth after- 


Representatives 
New York: 


H. W. Moloney 
604 Times Bldg. 


Chicago: 
G. Logan Payne Co. 
432 Marquette Bldg. 








NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 

















Editor & 
Publisher 
Classified 
Advertisements 
Reach the 
Best Employers 
and Employees in 
the Advertising 
Field 
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Obituary 


LucieEN M. ApkINs, one of the oldest 
members of the staff of the New York 
World, died early on August 18 at New 


Caanan, Conn., from heart disease. 
Death came suddenly, a few moments 
after he had spoken to his wife, with 
apparently no thought that the end was 
near. Mr. Adkins came to New York 
from Louisville more than 25 years ago. 
He served the World as a reporter and 
special correspondent 
editorial capacities. 


and in_ several 


Mrs. Mary E. Baker, wife of P. C 
Baker, former general manager of the 
Detroit News, died August 15 after a 
major operation in Harper Hospital. 


Edwin F. Baker, a son, is a reporter on 
the Detroit Times. 


Oscar WILKINS, pioneer Utah news- 
paper man, died at Silver City, a few 
days ago in his 77th year. Mr. Fuller 
assisted in publishing the first news- 
paper to be gotten out in Provo City. 


Joun R. Gow, former postmaster of 
Bellaire, Ohio, and founder and editor 
of the first newspaper published there, 
died there aged 67 years. 

FRANKLIN C, SHERBURNE, aged 42, 
died Gardner, Mass. He 
had been employed in Milford, Spencer 
and Gardner, as correspondent of the 
Worcester Telegram and later he joined 
the staff of the Gardner Daily News. 
At his death he was correspondent for 


recently in 


the Boston Globe and Fitchburg Sen- 
tinel. 
Conrap S. Goucuer, the oldest em- 


ployee of the Philadelphia Record, and 
a veteran in the service of Philidelphia 
newspapers, died Aug. 9, aged 78 years. 
While still connected with The Record 
at the time of his death, he had been 
inactive during the last three years. 
WitttAm BarNarp, for forty years a 
lithographer for the American Bank- 
note Company, died on August 11 in 
Philadelphia. He was 77 years old. 


Epwarp CLarK, Jr., night editor of 


the Troy Record, died suddenly at his 
desk in the office August 16. Mr. Clark 
was one of the best known newspaper 


men in the East having been associated 
with papers in Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
Syracuse and Albany and the Associated 
Press at the Albany bureau. 


Joun Garrison Pater, president 
and general manager of the Canadian 
Kodak Company, Ltd., died in Toronto 
recently, aged 67. 

Georce GRapy, city editor of the Utica 
(N.Y.) Morning Telegram, died in 
Utica after a hemorrhage of the brain 


Carr. Rupotr Bearpstey, for a time 
a staff artist and Sunday magazine 
illustrator of the New York Herald and 
the New York Times, and a_ veteran 


of the World War, died in New 
August 15, aged 46 years. 
Cari S. 


York 


voN Poettcen, head of the 
Detroit advertising agency of that name, 
died in Detroit August 13. 

Pratt McD. Wricut, for 40 years 
editor and owner of the Omro (Wis.) 
Journal, died in Omro a few days ago 

Frep W. REHFELD, secretary-treasurer 
and business manager of the Milwaukee 
Leader, died in Milwaukee August 12 
from intestinal trouble. He was 49 
years old 


J. S. Crowell Dead 

Ohio, Aug. 17—J. S. 
former owner of the Crowell 
Publishing Company of Springfield and 
New York, died in 
today of cancer. 


SPRINGFIELD, 
Crowell, 


Cincinnati early 
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ADVERTISING INCREASES HIGH 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


(Continued from page 10) 





tools than you have he will do better 
and quicker work, receive higher pay, 
and advance faster and farther. 

‘5. Do you want better tools? You 
can have them for the asking Their 
possession may change the whole course 
of your life.” 

Educators in Providence believe that 
before they applied their plan of inten 
sive advertising the percentage of pupils 
going from the grammar schools to 
high schools was much above the aver- 
age of other American cities. Now they 
have no doubt that it is so high that for 
other cities to match it means that they, 
too, must go at the matter through ad- 
vertising 

It is urged, also, that to spread the 
gospel of high school attendance is a 
worthy and legitimate field for news- 
paper undertaking. Statistics on educa- 
tion gathered in the examination of 
men for the various arms 
during the big war disclosed a degree 
of uneducation in America lamentyble 
and unsuspected theretofore. That the 
degree to which the people of a nation 
is educated marks the degree of that 
nation’s progress is a truth which finds 
no doubters; and the higher the educa- 
tion of the members of any community 
the better is that community in Amer- 
icanism. 

Many newspapers found it of 
immediate profit to give attention to 
the children of the people among whom 
they circulate, and there is no better 
wiy to attention to the growing 
clement than to advance their education 
rhere is, besides, this thought: 

The campaigns were 
aimed at the children alone, with a re- 
sult that attained closely to 100 per cent 

closer, indeed, than most commercial 
advertising campaigns. Convincing their 
parents of the value of a high school 
seems to have been left en 
tire’'y to the youngsters. While it would 
be difficult for the newspapers of any 
community to produce a better showing 
than Prowidence of actual entrants to 
high school from the grammar school, 
the fact remains that whether they con- 
tinue their higher studies rests very 
largely with the adult members of the 
community, their parents and others. 

It would be a legitimate and profitable 
work—profitable in more ways than one 

for a newspaper to educate both par- 
ents and children to the advantages of 
higher education, to the end that those 


service in 


have 


pay 


Providence 


education 


in easy financial circumstances should 
be active in seeing that their children 
remained in high school till the finish 


of the course and gained 
high marks in their studies 

There would be 
have to drop out 


reasonably 
many who would 
with unfin- 
ished because funds were lacking in the 
parental purse. But, stimulated to strong 
desire for education, a 


courses 


very large per- 
of these would remain if they 
find ways to earn for 
themselves while still in And 
if the people of a community were fully 
awakened, and kept awakened to the 
value to itself in having every boy and 
girl in it become a high school graduate, 


centage 
could money 


school. 


thoughtfulness and desire would open 
many an avenue for the children to earn 
while they were learning that is not 


now dreamed of. 

That part of the good work seems to 
remain for Providence to add to its 
excellent effort; and for the newspapers 
of other communities to take up. 


Newark Morning Ledger 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Alone in the morning field in a city of 
450,000 people 


4 morning newspaper with all usual 
home features including comics and 
woman’s page 


Average daily circulation for 
July, 31,338 
Only 970 in the Country 
MEMBER A. B. C. 


Publishers’ Representatives 


HUNTON & WOODMAN 


Incorporated 


CONE, 








The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertisng than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 

This is an _  acknowledg- 
ment of its power that the 
advertiser should heed, if 
desirous of reaching the 
people of Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 


Foreign Representative 


171 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 








The 
Pittsburg Press 


Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 


Wrigley Bldg. 
GLASS & IRVIN 
Chicago 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Merchants report good 
business despite the gen- 
eral business depression. 


Evening News 


F. R. NORTHRUP 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Foreign Representative 


Metropolitan Tower, 
1. A. KLEIN 
New York 

















IN NEW ORLEANS 
ir's— 


THE NEW 
ORLEANS ITEM 
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PAPER WORKERS’ WAGES 
CUT 15 PER CENT 


Skilled Labor Goes Back to 1919 Scale 
—-Unskilled Men Cut 25 Per Cent 
—l. P. Co. Not a Party to 
Arbitration 

Wage cuts averaging 15 per cent for 
all classes of workers were announced 
this week by the board of arbitration 
appointed to adjust differences between 
12,000 employes of paper mills in the 
United States and Canada who struck 
last May when offered a cut of 30 per 
cent. The new rates represent a 10 per 
cent reduction for skilled workers and 
a 25 per cent cut for unskilled men. 

The new rates go into effect Aug. 22. 
For outside unskilled workers the rate 
of 40 cents an hour is fixed as against 
53 and 54 cents paid during the last year. 
A summary of the awards says: 

“The agreement provides for a return 
to the 1919 schedule of practically all 
classified positions above unskilled labor 
and paid less than 60 cents, and a 10 
per cent reduction to all positions com- 
pensated at the rate of more than 60 
cents an hour.” 

A slightly lower rate is fixed for bag 
plants, kraft and specialty mills, the 
same rates effective for both American 
and Canadian manufacturers. 

The new .schedules will stand until 
May 1, 1922, unless the board should de- 
cide to make a change after Dec. 1, 1921. 

When John P. Burke, president of the 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers, who was 
one of the representatives and spokes- 


Editor & Publisher 


man for the employes on the board, was 
asked if the new schedules were satis- 
factory to the workers, he refused to 
commit himself. 

“It was agreed at the time that the 
board of arbitration was appointed,” ex- 
plained Mr. Burke, “that the workers 
would abide by the decision of that 
body, and they intend to do this. There 
is not the slightest chance that the work- 
ers will question the award. They will 
continue at work under the new rates.” 

The board included, beside Judge Ir- 
vine and Mr. Burke, Jeremiah T. Carey, 
president of the International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers, and J. T. Foster, 
an officer of the Dominion Trades and 
Labor Conference, representing the em- 
ployes. The employers were represented 
by Floyd L. Carlisle of the St. Regis 
Paper Company of Watertown, E. B. 
Murray, vice-president of the Union Bag 
and Paper Company, and Col. C. H. 
Jones of the Spanish River Pulp and 
Paper Company. 


The strike ended when the representa- 


tives of the mills and the employes 
signed the arbitration agreement on 
June 29. The wage controversy be- 


tween owners and workers began last 
April over a proposal to make a reduc- 
tion of 30 per cent. The workers re- 
jected the proposition, which at the same 
time increased the work period from 
eight to nine hours a day and eliminated 
overtime. 

Efforts were made to get the manu- 
facturers to modify their proposals, and 
when these efforts failed a strike was 
called on May 1. 

This situation included even the Inter- 
national Paper Company, which is not 
a party to the arbitration agreement. 
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Most cf the plants of this company were 
shut down by the strike, but the com- 
pany refused to deal with union labor. 
It invited all its employes to return to 
work and promised to make no dis- 
crimination against union members, al- 
though it took on non-union employes at 
the same time. A number of its plants 
are reported to be in operation. 

The companies affected are Abitibi 
Pulp & Paper Company, Spanish River 
Pulp & Paper Company, Union Bag & 
Paper Corporation, St. Maurice Paper 
Company, Ltd., Minnesota & Ontario 
Power & Paper Company, St. Frances 
Paper Company, Hanna Paper Corpora- 
tion, Cliff Paper Company, Tide Water 
Paper Mills Company, St. Regis Paper 
Company, Pettebone-Cataract Paper 
Company. 





MILLS AT SLOW SPEED 


Newsprint Shipments Exceeded July 
Production by 1,660 Tons 

The 44 companies reporting to the 
Newsprint Service Bureau produced 
137,564 tons and shipped 139,224 tons of 
newsprint during July. Shipments ex- 
ceeded production by 1,660 tons. Pro- 
duction figures include 739 tons of 
hanging, of which 624 tons were pro- 
duced in Canada. 

The average daily production by the 
mills reporting for July amounted to 
72.5 per cent of the average daily output 
during the three months of greatest 
production in 1920, allowing for new 
machines recently started. 

Production during July was 22,716 
tons or 20 per cent and shipments 
20,664 tons or 17 per cent more than in 





June. The low production was chiefly 
due to strikes extending over part of 
the period. 


Production by the reporting United 
States mills during the first seven 
months of 1921 was 176,542 tons or 23.9 
per cent less than in the first seven 
months of 1920, and production by 
Canadian mills decreased 75,860 tons or 
14.6 per cent during the’ same period, 
making a total decrease of 252,402 tons 
or 20.1 per cent by the 44 reporting 
companies. 

Total stocks at all reporting mills on 
July 31 amounted to 37,809 tons or 
3,539 tons less than on June 30, and 
were equivalent to less than 5 days 
maximum production. 





Refuse Injunction to Pressmen 


Holding that John E. Taylor and 
other former officers of the New York 
local, International Job Pressmen’s 
Union of America, had not exhausted 
all remedies available to them within 
the organization, Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Burr this week refused to enjoin 
the directors of the local from collect- 
ing dues and carrying on other activ- 
ities. He also declined to enjoin the 
New York Employing Printers’ Associ- 
ation from “conspiring” to keep the old 
members of the union out of jobs. The 
local was reorganized after the printers’ 
strike a year ago and officers appointed 
by the International body replaced Tay- 
lor and other incumbents who say the 
new officers dissipated moneys received 
from dues. Justice Burr said Taylor 
and the others should appeal to higher 
officials in the union. 
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For Sale 

Ink, News Printing — approximately 30,000 
pounds, in wooden barrels. For particulars 
address George H. Carter, Public Printer, 
Washington, D. C. Be Aes 
For Sale 

Duplex two-yoke double platen mechanical 


compressor matrix drying press, complete with 
gas-heated steam, generator. Has been little 
used. Only reason for selling changed to wood 
mats. John Griffiths, 41 Marshall St., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Printers’ Outfitters 
Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers and 
bookbinders machinery of every description. 
Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., New 
York City. 





For Sale 
One Woods Semi-Autoplate Stereotype Ma- 
chine in good condition. Set for 7-column, 


13 ems. Can be changed to 8 column at small 
expense. A good proposition for some small 
daily. For particulars, address Star-Telegram, 


Fort Worth, Texas. 
For Sale 

Duplex matrix roller, casting box, tail trimmer 
and reamer, all complete and in good working 
condition. Roller is equipped with 3 h.p. A.C. 
motor, wired ready to connect up. This equip- 
ment may be used for either 7 or 8 column 
22 inch paper. Address The Beacon Journal 
Company, Akron, Ohio, for further particulars. 
For Sale 

Duplex Angle Bar 8-page, Goss 12-page and 
Potter 16-page newspaper presses. Full par- 
ticulars upon request. John Griffiths, 41 Mar- 
shall Street, Poughkeepsie, New York. 





HOE PRESS FOR SALE 


For Sale—owing to combination of 
papers—Hoe 12-page, Single Plate 
Newspaper Press; speed, 9,000 an 
hour. Includes motor, shafting and 
stereotype equipment. Can be seen in 
operation. Will sell at attractive 
figure and on easy terms. 


Telegram Printing Company 
Elmira, N. Y. 











NEWSPRINT 


Reasons for 
buying from us 


Quality of 
always uniform. 
Regular deliveries. 
Shipments made in 
from five to six weeks 
at prices below pres- 
ent contracts. 


J.& J. SCOTT, Ltd. 


33 W. 42nd St., 
New York City 


paper 





Phone 
Vanderbilt 1057 











SCANDINAVIAN 
STANDARD 


NEWSPRINT 


Solid Barreled Rolls 


“We are delighted with 
the quality...” says an 
American Publisher. 





Our Mill connections are particu- 
larly equipped to furnish U. S. 


specifications. 


Ask us to send Samples, latest 
prices and full particulars. 


Prompt and regular contract shipments 


STORM & BULL, Inc. 
114 Liberty Street, New York 
Telephone: Rector 8563 




















For Prompt Service 


TYPE 
Printers’ Supplies 
Machinery 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 


“American Type the Best in Any Case” 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 





Pittsburgh Kansas City 
New York Cleveland Denver 

Detroit Les Angeles 
Baltimore Chicago San Francisco 
_~ bag pane ag Portland 
Buffalo ee 








Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 
The Fastest Engravers on 


the 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 








\ 


™ 
Established in 1912 to sell and 
equip Newspaper Plants 


PECKHAM MACHINERY Co. 
MARBRIDGE BLDG. 
34TH & BWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


QUICK-ACTION BARCAINS 
LINOTYPES 

Model 14, with Mohr Saw, motor 

Model 17, electric pot, motor 

3 Model 18, electric pot, motor 

4 Model 5, motor and matrices 

4 model 











SOY cicksctetais $1,275.00 
‘ e 


Goss Quadruple Press 
Ready to Deliver Shorylt 


Goss four-deck two-page wide “‘Straight- 
Line” Press. Capacity 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
14 or 16 page papers, 24,000 per hour; 
20, 24, 28 or 32 page papers, 12,000 per 
hour. Length of page, 22% inches. 


This press might suit you. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


New York: 1457 Broadway 
Chicago: 1441 Monadnock Block 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


3 .A WORD for advertisements under this 
C ‘classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 





Advertising Manager 


Copy Writer and Solicitor available. A pro- 
ducer qualified to successfully manage the ad- 
vertising department, desires position where 
hard work will be appreciated. Eight years 
newspaper experience—conversant with all de- 
partments. Good copy writer, make neat lay- 
out and believe in giving the advertiser service. 
Am 26 years of age, single, of good appear- 
ance, possess initiative and executive ability. 
Best of references can be furnished. Prefer 
medium sized city in South or South East, 
although not essential. Address A-823, Care 
Epitor & PUBLISHER. 


Advertising Manager 
Enterprising advertising manager, small city, 
seeks Northern connection. All _ essential 
qualifications. Box A-822, Epitror & Pus- 
LISHER. 





Advertising Producer 


Wishes to locate with progressive daily. Knows 
how to write copy and develop new business. 
Co-operative retail campaigns. College train- 
ing. Advertising agency and newspaper expe- 
rience. Future on paper with possibilities 
considered ahead of salary. Box A-808, Care 
of Epitor & PuBLISHER, 


Advertising Agency Man 


wants connection with progressive newspaper 
in capacity where he can apply 8 year’s ad- 
vertising agency and 8 years’ newspaper ex- 
perience. Prefers constructive job with prop- 
erty requiring building up, but will consider 
any proposition offering real opportunity and 
eventual stock ownership. Present salary 
$4,000, but forget salary if you have the prop- 
osition I want. A-778, Epttor & PuBLISHER. 


Above Average 


Advertising man. Age 30. Eleven years’ ex- 
perience. Expert feature man. Write strong 
copy. Led Thomas W. Briggs. organization 
sales two years. Sold $38,000 Mid-South bank 
of C. P. J. Mooney of Commercial Appeal. 
Steady, sober, reliable. Consider salary or 
combination. Address A-809, Care of Eprror 
& PuBLIsHER. 





Advertising Man, Experienced 
Desires to become associated in responsible po- 
sition with newspaper in progressive town. 
Box 172, Unionville, Mo. 











Does Your Classified Advertising 
Department Need The Whip? 


I am a young man with college education and 
practical experience selling newspaper advertis- 
ing; have worked under and observed methods 
of A-1 classified manager on large Eastern city 
newspaper. Would manage Classified Dept. 
on paper in city of 60,000-100,000, or would 
install and manage Classified Dept. in con- 
junction with writing and selling compelling 
display copy on smaller paper. I possess the 
personality to sell and the force and_ ability 
to manage; would prefer to locate within 3 
or 4 hours of New York or Philadelphia. Best 
references from present Dept. Head. Box 
A-810, Care of Eprttor & PuBLisHeEr. . 


Business Manager 


Or assistant to publisher. Thoroughly versed 
in every phase of newspaper work from me- 
chanical department to news gathering and 
advertising. Formerly mechanical superintend- 
ent of large Southern paper. Now assistant 
business manager. Prefer small organization 
in town of around 200,000. Married. Age 
33. References from some of the best known 
newspaper executives in the country. Box 
A-767, Care Eprtor & PuBLIsHER. 


Assistant Business Manager 


Of live Western daily would like position as 
Business Manager or Advertising Manager of 
small daily. Good lay-out man, copy writer 
and salesman. West of Mississippi preferred. 
Address Box A-805, Care of Epitor & Pus 
LISHER. 


Business Manager 


Advertising, Credit or Office. Ten years’ 
steady employment on two newspapers. Age 
28. At present employed on paper of over 
225,000 circulation. Proven ability to organize 
offices, select the right kind of employees and 
handle them with firmness and tact. Present 
salary over $4,000.00. Address Box A-800, 
Care of Epitor & PuBLIsHER. 


Business Manager 


If there is a publisher looking for a steady, 
level-headed business manager, who, by his 
record of 15 years’ newspaper experience can 
convince one of his abilities, I would like to 
communicate with him. I am 34 years of age 
(not a roamer) married, have small family. 
I understand the newspaper game thoroughly 
and am at present employed. If you are look- 
ing for a man whom you can pay at least $100 
a week I would be glad ta furnish references 
ind seek an interview. Box A-820, Eprror 
& PusisHer. 


Can You Use $10,000? 

I can get this and more for you in 8 weeks 
time with subscription contest which practi- 
cally finances itself. Straight commission basis. 
Ready Sept. 1. A-777, Eptror & PusBLiIsHErR. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





Managing News Editor 


Exceptionally capable executive, head writer, 
make-up, seeks change. Widely experienced 
New England’s larger cities. Builder. Al- 
ways produces high grade, newsy paper at 
minimum expense. College man, 38. Mar- 
ried. Convincing references. Box A-819, Care 
Epitor & PUBLISHER. 


Office Manager and Cashier 

Five years’ experience in business office of 
daily paper of 25,000 circulation, desires con- 
nection with live daily where personality counts. 
Best of references. Box A-814, Epiror & 
PUBLISHER. 
Soliciting—Promotion—Development 

This young man is 25 years young. Has over 
six years newspaper training. Now managing 
a service bureau and editing a bulletin going 
to the retail trade, on a large Eastern paper. 
He does not like territory, wants immediate 
change. Can you use me at a “not exagger- 
ated” salary? Box A-811, Care of Eprtor & 
PUBLISHER. 


Editorial Writer 


Trained newspaper man, now in charge of edi- 
torial page ot small Eastern daily, wishes to 
write a broad-minded and liberal Republican 
paper. Seeks larger field and increased sal- 
ary. College graduate; age, 27. Address Box 
A-818, Care of Eprror & PusLisHeEr. 


Circulation Manager 


Change contemplated as circulation manager. 
Age, 29, unmarried. Knows circulation in 
every respect, both practical and theoretical. 
Actual experience covers: streets, city carriers, 
mailing, details and executive conduction of 
office, road work and agency establishment to- 
gether with promotion work. A hard worker 
looking for a larger field with a future. Gilt 
edge references from past employers. $50 
weekly, first year. Address Box A-812, Care 
of Epitor & PuBLIsHER. 


Editor Reporter 
Blocked by office politics seeks change. Address 
Box A-793, Epttor & PuBLISHER. 


Reporter or Editor 

Thoroughly experienced newspaper man famil 
iar with all branches editorial end wishes po 
sition in or near New York City as reporter 
or editor. New York experience. Address 
A-824, Eptror & PusLisHer. 











Wanted 

By young man, now assistant city editor of 
daily in city of 35,000, position as city editor 
of daily paper in oma city or other good 
editorial position on larger paper. College 
graduate, with several years’ experience in 
reportorial and editorial work. Best of refer- 


ences. Box A-764, Care Epitor & PustisHeEr. 
Go-Get-It 

Reporter wants position on live daily. Best 
references. Proven experience. Graduate 


school of journalism. 


Box A-770, Care Epitor 
& PusiisHer. 





Young Man 
Graduate of a School of Journalism, wants to 
start with small town newspaper in any capa 
city. Willing to start at bottom. Can furnish 


best references. Box A-813, Epttor & Pus 
LISHER, 


HELP WANTED 
A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 








Advertising Manager 


for daily newspaper in Southwestern city of 
22,000; must know how to write, lay out and 
sell retail advertising, as well as get results 
from solicitors; he must be a real producer 
with constructive ideas, and a man who has 
a good personality and the ability to command 
the respect and confidence of business men; 
permanent position at $75 week to man who 
can meet these qualifications. Go into detail 
in your first letter and state your record for 
past ten years. Address A-807, Care of Ebt 
ror & PUBLISHER. 


Advertising Man 


Experienced, make-up and layout. Diehl 
Agency, 1 Beekman St., New York City. 


Help Wanted 


Ambitious young man to break in as reporter 
on afternoon daily twenty-five miles from New 
York City, Knowledge of sports desirable but 
not essential. Permanent if satisfactory. Write 
full particulars and salary expected to Daily 
Item, Port Chester, New York. 


FEATURE SERVICES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 
Editorial and Feature Service 

Congressional service throughout session 
Comment impartial. Editorials, entirely indi- 
vidual, furnished newspapers not maintaining 
separate editorial writers. Skilled writers only. 
Reasonable rates Washington and Congress 
ional service in uniform syndicated form. Is- 
sued promptly on publication of Congressional 
Record and Government Reports. Write for 
samples and rates. Cincinnati Editorial Syndi- 
pee 64 Southgate Avenue, Fort Thomas, Ken- 
tucky. 


ENGRAVERS WOULD END 
LOCAL AGREEMENTS 


Convention at Toronto Hears Plan to 
Make Contracts National, with 
Strike-Call Power Vested Only 


in Convention 





(By Telegraph to Epiror & PueLtsHer) 


Toronto, Ont., August 18—The ex- 
ecutive board recommended to the 
convention of the International Photo- 
Engravers Union, meeting here today, 
that the arbitration agreement with the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, which expires next year, be 
renewed. 

Another important proposal — sub- 
mitted to the convention was one which 
recommended that all future agreements 
between photo-engravers and their em 
ployers shall be national in scope instead 
of local and shall be promulgated at 
the union conventions. This proposal 
also recommends that the power to de- 
clare strikes shall rest with the conven- 
tion unless the convention deems it ad- 
visable to recommend other procedure. 

Another proposal which doubtless will 
receive considerable discussion is one 
to establish an out-of-work fund. A 
suggestion is also before the convention 
which recommends that no agreement 
between employers and men shall be 
ratified which does not provide for its 
expiration on or before December 31, 
1922. It is also suggested that the 
executive council shall not sanction any 
agreement which does not stipulate a 
44-hour week. 

It was announced that the union had 
entered into an agreement under which 
war veterans would be trained as photo 
engravers. Unemployment benefits were 
being paid in many United States cities 
ranging from $25 to $8 a week. These 
benefits were made by assessments upon 
members of the local unions at work. 

Delegates representing 85 per cent of 
a membership of 6,500 are in attendance 
at the convention. The attendance is 
a record. All parts of the United States 
and Canada are well represented. This 
is the first time in its history that the 
union has held a convention in Canada. 

Chicago will very probably get the 
next convention. That city’s delegates 
are after the 1922 meeting in order to 
have it gather there for Chicago’s anni- 
versary year in 1923. 

A resolution strongly supported by 
the Chicago delegation asks the conven- 
tion to demand the release of Eugene 
V. Debs. The release of Debs and other 
“political prisoners” in the United States 
also forms the subject matter of a tele- 
gram from the Central Labor 
Conference of New York. This telegram 
states that President Gompers had 
again conferred with President Harding 
about the release of “political prisoners” 
and that President Harding had re- 
affirmed his willingness to act upon the 
case of Debs and his associates. 
Flader, former president of 
the International Photo-Engravers Un- 
ion, speaking on conditions in the trade, 
said there is a general impression, 
that the “open shop” movement is dying, 
but so far as he could see, there is no 
sign of its waning at the present time. 
“The movement is not dead by any 
means,” he said. “It is being just as 
vigorously conducted, though perhaps 
on a different basis.” 


3odies 


Louis 


In regard to employment Mr. Flader 


$12,500 


buys one-half of only daily newspaper 
property of a small city. Owner of this 
interest drew $40 a week salary in 1920 
and $1,300 in cash dividends. Contract 
with other stockholders guarantees sole 
management of the property to the holder 
of this stock. 


Proposition W. J. 


CHARLES M. PALMER 


Newspaper Properties 


225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 


Established 1910 











PRESSES FOR SALE 
By virtue of recent consolidation, suspen- 
sions, or installation of larger machines. 
Stereotype equipment included. Immediate 


deliveries. All quotations f. o. b. shipping 
point. Inspection invited. 
8-pp. Goss Comet, with motor, 
chases, shafting, ete........... $4,500 
8-pp. Goss Clipper, stereotype..... 3,700 
12-pp. Cox Duplex, motor chases, 
QI dink ne teasdsccmeidcsia 6,000 
nt. eS eee eee oes Tae 
SOG SNOW 8 asc ddndeecnddecesccacs 6,000 
ot ET a Ae 8,150 
MON MED (on bind Dewdaddui de vs 18,000 
48-pp. Scott Sextuple ............. 12,000 


Detailed Information upon request. 
SOUTHERN PUBLISHERS EXCHANGE, INC. 
Newspaper Properties and Equipment 
Carneal Bidg. Richmond, Virginia 








ARTIST WANTED 


Pen and ink artist experienced 
in all around newspaper advertis- 
ing art work. State experience, 
and salary expected, and address. 


Address Box A 821 
Editor & Publisher 











said employers would like to keep their 
men employed for the whole twelve 
months, but business conditions would 
not warrant it. He told the delegates 
that their method of distribution of 
labor was very poor. As to cutting 
of prices by the employer, Mr. Flader 
said it simply meant that the employer 
must either have some business or go 
into bankruptcy. He said newspapers 
in Chicago have taken up commercial 
work and others will do it with resultant 
affect upon prices in general. 

Concluding, Mr. Flader made refer- 
ence to the “villification” which the in- 
dustry had been receiving and advocated 
a publicity campaign to place the facts 
before the public. 

Upon the introduction of a motion 
from the committee on resolution, to re- 
duce the ratio of apprentices to the num- 
ber of journeymen, E. J. Volz of New 
York contended that the unions should 
regulate the*number of apprentices in 
order to eliminate unfair competition. 
He pointed out that many apprentices 
were forced into the business by some 
of the journeymen themselves who, in 
order to shirk work which they should 
do, repeatedly asked for the services of 
apprentices. 











THE WORLD AND 
THE EVENING WORLD 
ARE NEW YORK’S 
NEWSPAPERS 


and sell the most pres- 
tige, and the most circula- 
tion for the least money. 








Indication of 
Lineage Increase 


1920 vs. 1918 
in the 


BOSTON 
AMERICAN 


on 


1920 


Financial Advertising 


1916... 21,769 
1920... .233,609 


Total Lines, 


Buy Space in 
Boston’s Greatest 





918 


__l: 


Evening Newspaper 








Known 


Throughout the 
World 


Why are advertisements coming from 
England, France, Italy, Norway and 
South America published in 


Che 
Pittsburg Dispatch 


Because it’s the Pittsburg newspaper 
known throughout the world. 
Branch Offices: 
Wallace G. Brooke, 
Brunswick Building, New York 
‘ord-Parsons Co., 


Marquette Building, Chicago, IIl. 








FIRST IN 1000 
NEWSPAPERS 


A National Advertiser with 30 
years’ experience recently stated 
that his records show that for 
the money expended the results 


produced by the Washington 
Star placed it FIRST IN 
AMERICA among a_ thousand 
newspapers. 


Western Representative, J. E. Lutz, 

First Nat’l Bank Bldg., 7%. Ii. 

Eastern Representative, Dan A. rroll. 
Tribune Bldg. New York, N. Y 











We can increase your business—you 
want it increased. 


You have thought of press clippings 
yourself. But let us tell you how 


press clippings can be made a busi- 
ness-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 
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UNCHE 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 


each hunch published under this head 
worked successfully in your 


hunches will not be returned. 


TT'HE Brooklyn Eagle has detailed its 

Long Island editor to keep away from 
the office fof several weeks and wander 
around little-frequented parts of his 
bailiwick, writing feature stories on 
what he sees and hears. His first story 
was an illusion-wrecking description of 
a gypsy camp on a road far from any 
town.—A. R. 

* * * 


The Kansas City Kansan publishes 
daily “Fields Afar,” consisting of inter- 
esting paragraphs about the present loca- 
tion of former residents of Kansas City, 
Kan. Needless to say the feature is very 
popular, especially with the old-timers.— 
L. R. B. 


* * x 
Reminiscences of the oldest fireman 
still in service, the oldest policeman, or 
the oldest member of any city depart- 
ment will prove entertaining. Pictures 
could be used.—G. H. D. 
* * * 
The St. Paul Daily News offers cash 
prizes to boys and girls who write for 
the children’s page reports of the most 





WHEN YOUR HUNCH 
APPEARS 


Clip it and mail it to the 
Editor & Publisher with your 
name and address and a check 
for $1.00 will be sent to you 
immediately. Hunches that are 
not available for this page be- 
cause of previous publication or 
general use at the present time 
will not be returned. 











unusual methods by which they have 
earned money during the school vaca- 
tion.—J. T. ae 
The Greenville (Ohio) Tribune has 
started a feature for the sole benefit of 
fishermen. Condition of streams is 
given for all rivers and creeks within a 
radius of 50 miles and following this 
tabulation are about six short stories of 
catches in which local anglers are given 
plenty of publicity.—R. F. 
* * * 


An investigation was recently con- 
ducted by the Greenville (Ohio) Tri- 
bune which resulted in the discovery 
that no longer is there a market for 
pretzels and that other “Dutch Lunch” 
articles have a smaller sale.  Inter- 
views with salesmen and dealers and 
free lunch articles were responsible for 
the story.—R. F. 

* * * 

Ask the corner traffic patrolmen who 
they think are the most careful automo- 
bile drivers in the city. Print a list of 
twenty names or so from each police- 
man a day and a weekly summary show- 
ing which drivers were chosen most 
often by the arms of the law.—E. K. 

ies 


A good local feature is the “Who’s 
Champion” column. After this caption 
run daily the name of the best known 
lodge member and the number of lodges 


city does not bar 
Address your contributions to the Huncu 


them and mail them in and receive payment by return mail. 


Epitor & PuBLISHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 
it from this department. 

When they appear clip 
Unavailable 


EpitTor. 


he belongs to; the woman who belongs 
to the greatest number of clubs; the 
golfer who always has an alibi for his 
rotten score; the early riser and so on. 
Written in chatty style it makes any 
page attractive.—R. B. 

oe 0 


One of 
keeping a 


the most successful ways of 
newspaper before the public 
during the summer is to inaugurate and 
sponsor a series of state and city pic- 
Issue an invitation through edi- 
columns to all the residents of 
any one county now living in your city 
to be the guests of the paper at a basket 
picnic in a local resort. Provide music, 
coffee and sandwiches and select one or 
two good speakers. Also include a short 
talk by the editor of the paper. Peo- 
ple from that county who have lost 
touch with each other in the city will 
be able to meet and renew acquaintance. 
Follow with picnics for other county 
folk and later give state picnics or re- 
ceptions for local residents originally 
from other states. You will make lots 
of friends for the paper and will run 
scores of tips for pioneer stories for 
the Sunday issue.—F. L. 


nics. 
torial 


* * * 


A regular “dog department,’ published 
daily under the stock head, “The Bow 
Wows,” in which “Mr. Woof” finds 
homes for dogs, searches for lost dogs, 
and satisfies human yearnings for dog 
companions, is proving an interesting 
feature of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
The day before the Post-Intelligencer 
inaugurated this feature the city dog 
pound was crowded. In order to prevent 
immediate killings, the Post-Intelli- 
gencer obtained a reprieve from the 
mayor and chief of police which pro- 
vided that the dogs might live if they 
would find owners, in twenty-four hours. 
The next morning the Post-Intelligencer 
published pictures of nearly a score of 
dogs. This spread and an accompany- 
ing article drew 500 men, women and 
children to the dog pound. All the dogs 
in the pound were taken up within two 
hours. The names of all those who 
failed to obtain dogs at the pound were 
taken by the “P.-I.” and as homeless 
dogs were reported in to “Editor Woof” 
ready owners were found. As the de- 
partment developed, every phase of dog 
life has been touched upon in its columns 
from day to day.—R. A. 

7+ + 

Market pages might run a box occa- 
sionally with food prices now and those 
of 50 years ago, and comparative pur- 
chasing values based on the workers’ 
salary as of the two dates. Of course, 
the idea should take a slant along the 
lines of “Did grandfather have 
to eat in the old days? ”—L. S. 


more 


*x* * * 


The Worcester (Mass.) Telegram has 
increased interest in its financial pages 


with a series “Who’s Who in Our 
Banks.” The series will run about a 
month with character sketches of bank 


cfficials from president to assistant cash- 
ier of each bank in the city. Two pic- 
tures and sketches are printed daily to 
speed the series along.—J. H. G. 





The Best Paper 


New Orleans— 


New Orleans States 


Watch for next ABC 
Statement from New Or- 
leans Papers. 














Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 








Few Papers—(if any)—surpass the 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 
AS 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city our 
Thursday Food Feature Department— 
upward of four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best feature carried by the 


Times. 
Circulation 30,237 Member A. B. C. 





KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Marbridge Bidg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York Chicago 








“The African World” 
& 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 
Published 


every Saturday in 


London. 


AMERICAN OFFICE 


No. 1 West Thirty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Fitz Roy 2969 











S H 0 WA LT E R Pr Advertising 


omotion Service 
Founded by W. D. Showalter 
Carried on by E. J. Craine 
Temporary Address: 
8431 120th St., Richmond Hill, N. Y. City 
For Newspapers and Magazines 
Monthly promotion copy for use in build- 
ing up classified and store advertising. A 
Service that educates readers to read the 
advertisements and stimulates merchants to 
advertise adequately. Are you interested 
in a campaign for classified or store adver- 
tising? Sets of 12 back numbers of the 
Service may be obtained at a great reduc- 
tion. They are full of all that is best in 
advertising promotion. 
Write for particulars and rates. 
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Southern Resources 








A feature which makes a further increase in the purchasing power 
of the South is that the climatic and soil conditions are adapted to 


a greater variety of crops than in any other part of the United States. 


The growing season is so long that there is no danger of crops 


being frozen, either in the spring or fall; the grazing season is long, 


pasture land is excellent, large variety of forage crops can be grown, 


land values are advancing. 


The South has risen to a point in the development of its resources 


where it compels the attention and investigation of the merchandis- 


ing world with its great purchasing power. 


The South can be well covered by these leading Southern dailies. 





























ALABAMA. 
*Birmingham Age-Herald ....(M) 
*Birmingham Age-Herald ..... (S) 
*Birmingham News .......... (E) 
*Birmingham News .......... (S) 
*Mobile News-Item ........... (E) 
*Mobile Register ............ (M) 
*Mobile Register ............ (S) 
FLORIDA. 
*Jacksonville Metropolis ...... (E) 
*Florida Times-Union, Jackson- 
 . SEE TOPE Er Te Tre (M&S) 
*Pensacola Journal .“......... (M) 
*Pensacola Journal .......... (S) 
*Pensacola News .........00- (E) 
“Pensncdin Mews ....cccccece (S) 
GEORGIA. 
$Augusta Chronicle ......... (M) 
$Augusta Chronicle .......... (S) 
*Augusta Herald ............ (E) 
®Augusta Herald ...........- (S) 
*Columbus Ledger ........ (E&S) 
*Macon Telegraph ........... (M) 
*Macon Telegraph ...........- (S) 


*Savannah Morning News . . (M&S) 


KENTUCKY. 
*Lexington Leader ........... (E) 
*Lexington Leader ........... (S) 
Louisville Herald ........... (M) 
Louisville Herald ........... (S) 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


*Asheville Citizen ............ (M) 
*Asheville Citizen ............ (S) 
*Charlotte Observer ......... (M) 


*Charlotte Observer .......... 


2,500 
Circulation lines 


22,664 
25,486 
59,019 
59,479 
10,653 
21,508 
33,863 


18,355 


10,254 
9,734 
12,701 
11,884 
8,294 
20,144 
20,439 
20,891 


16,252 
16,220 
46,429 
56,206 


11,322 
9,973 
20,329 


SOUTHERN LIST 


10,000 
lines 
.08 .08 
-10 -10 
15 15 
15 15 
.05 0S 
.07 .07 
.085 .085 
07 .07 
-08 (9cS) .08 (9cS) 
.025 .025 
.025 .025 
.03 .03 
.03 .03 
.045 .045 
.045 .045 
.05 .05 
.05 .05 
.04 .04 
.06 .06 
.06 .06 
.055 .05 
.05 .05 
.05 .05 
.09 .09 
.09 .09 
.045 .045 
.045 .045 
.055 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Greensboro Daily News ..... (M) 
Greensboro Daily News ...... (S) 
Raleigh News and Observer. .(M) 


* Raleigh News and Observer. .(S) 


SE 6 we cccceaveess (E) 
Wilmington Star ............ (M) 
*Winston-Salem Journal ...(M&S) 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


*Columbia Record ........... (E) 

*Columbia Record ........... (S) 

CER ED ec i cccccecuca (M) 

SOE Gi wiccccsasaus (S) 

*Greenville Piedmont ......... (E) 
Greenwood Index Journal. . (E&S) 
Spartanburg Journal ........ (E) 
Spartanburg Herald ...... (M&S) 

TENNESSEE. 

*Chattanooga News .......... (E) 
Chattanooga Times ......... (M) 
Chattanooga Times .......... (S) 

§Knoxville Sentinel .......... (E) 


Memphis Commercial Appeal (M) 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. . (S) 


*Nashville Banner ............ (E) 
“Nashville Banner ..........-. (S) 
VIRGINIA. 


tBristol Herald Courier. ...(M&S) 
Danville Register and Bee (M&E) 
Newport News Times-Herald. . (E) 
Newport News Daily Press (S&M) 
*Roanoke Times .......... (M&S) 
*Roanoke World-News ....... (E) 


Circulation 
18,365 
24,754 
23,526 
25,962 

6,131 


Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 


tIncludes Bristol, Tenn. 
§Publisher’s Statement. 


2,500 
lines 
.05 


10,000 
lines 


.05 


228388 
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What of lo-Morrow? 


Are you going to sit idly by and trust to 
luck, or are you advertising for new sales to 
make to-morrow a bigger day than 
the same day last year? 






@ Such is largely the difference between the non-adver- 
tising concern that is dying of dry rot and the go-ahead 
concern that becomes a big, dominant institution in the 
community. 















@ Newspaper advertising is the most effective sort of 
advertising to sell goods and to tell people where they 
can be bought. 


@ Our large local retail shops prove this beyond 
discussion. 


@ Specialty shops have secured vastly increased volume 
of trade through newspaper advertising paid for by from 
2 to 5 per cent of the enlarged business. 





@ The small advertised business of a few years ago is 
a big store to-day. Advertising built up the business 
and continues to increase the traffic. 


@ Statistics show that few advertised businesses fail in 
comparison with those which do not advertise. 


~The New York Globe 


JASON ROGERS, Publisher 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON, Inc. 


MEMBER Special Representatives MEMBER 


Ay ee CHICAGO NEW YORK A. B. CG. 
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WEALTH IN SMALL COMPASS IN RHODE ISLAND 


Still the “State of the Payroll”? Despite Post-War Deflation—Workers in Many Diversified Industries 
Producing Goods Worth $285,000,000, Received Average Weekly Wage of $37.63 Last Year 


HODE ISLAND is still the “State 

of the payroll,” as Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER Called it on October 30, 1919, 
when the first Space-Buyers’ Chart and 
Market Survey of “Little Rhody” was 
published. Statistics have changed—that 
fact chiefly actuated the demands by 
advertisers and advertising agencies 
upon Eprror & PusitsHer for up-to-the- 
minute information on population and 
purchasing power—but their relative 
meaning is fairly constant. 

Federal census figures of 1920 give 
Rhode Island a total population of 
604,397, a gain of 61,787, or 11.4 per 
cent over the 1910 level. On its land 
surface of 1,067 square miles—the small- 
est in the Union—the state supports an 
average of 566.4 persons per square mile 

Cities with more than 10,000 popula- 
tion now number 11 and include 490,362 
inhabitants, or 81.1 per cent of the state’s 
total. Of the 61,787 inhabitants gained 
during the last decade, Providence 
County, including Providence, Cran- 
ston, Pawtucket 
and Woonsocket, 














O date Epiror & PustisHer has made 
including the Dominion of Canada and separate surveys of New York 
City and the city of Chicago. In addition to continuing this work Eprror 
& PuBLisHER at the 
advertisers will attempt to revise and bring up-to-date the 
keeping all the 


urgent 


valuable 


IMPORTANT 


26 Space Buyers’ Market Surveys, 


request of advertising agencies and national 


earlier surveys, thus 


market information on a fair basis of comparison. 








Wage deflation has been brought about 
to a considerable 
production and outright reductions, 
but the average weekly wage 
labor in 1920 was $37.63, 
non-skilled weekly scale of $21. 
Woolen and worsted goods head the and 
of manufactures, with 
pleted product valued at $90,000,000 re- 
quiring raw material worth $66,000,000. 
1 payroll of this industry last year total family income in some 


was $13,500,000. 


extent by 


Cotton production was hit hard about 
the middle of 1920 and is still in a slump 
Despite the 
value of the 


curtailment 


estimated 
was $67,500, 


depression, the 


for skilled 1920 product 


with an aver- 000, using about $43,000,000 of raw ma 


terials. Upward of 35,000 men, 


children were 


women 
employed in 130 
plants at an average wage of $930. As 
several members of a family are fre 
quently employed in cotton mills, the 


a 1920 com- 


cases @€X- 
ceeds an average of $3,000 a vear. 


Jewelry continues to make Providence 
the center of its world. All classes of 
jeweled goods are turned out by the 230 
factories, which employ 12,500 men and 
women, at an average yearly wage of 
$825 for the entire industry. 

Che silverware industry is also an im- 
portant Rhode Island asset. A dozen 
firms, including the largest in the world, 
are engaged in turning silver into orna 
mental and utilitarian forms, the value 
1f which in 1920 was estimated at $37, 
500,000. The industry gives employment 

20,000 persons. 

Metal trade products, especially 
based on the finer grades of iron and 
steel, have high rank among the state’s 
factory products. The industry employs 
28,000 workers at an average 1920 wage 
of $915, and the value of the finished 
products was $45,000,000 last vear. 

Per capita wealth, as represented by 
the assessed valuation of property, is 
$1,634.77, according to the state as 
sessor’s office, which placed a valuation 
of $988,061,741 on 


those 





accounted for 
50,837. 

All of which 
predicates a_ state 
devoted primarily, 
almost entirely, 
to manufacturing. 
Agriculture plays 
a small part in the 
creation of Rhode 
Island’s wealth, 
chiefly in garden 
trucking and dairy- 
farming for local 
demand, which is 
greater than the 
state’s farms can 
supply. 

Total value of 
factory products in 
1920 is estimated 
at more than 
$285,000,000. This 
is lower than the 
total for the war 
years, but is higher 
than the pre-war 
total. About 65,000 
persons were em- 
ployed in thetextile 
industries, the 
value of whose 
1920 product is set 
at $140,000,000. 


Ewing Galloway Photo 


of the city. 


Breathing space for Providence citizens is plentiful. 


government buildings. 


The parks and playgrounds total 30,385,632 square feet and dot every portion 
One of the most familiar to visitors is the Public Square pictured above, around which 


Forty-eight park sites are listed in the city records. 


is growing a group of civic 


cities and towns in 
the entire state 
Savings and par- 
ticipating accounts 
totaled $192,824,150 
last year, and sav 
ings deposits in 
national banks add- 
ed up to $7,797, 
227.52. 
There are 
teachers regularly 
employed in the 
public 
their aggregate sal 
aries being $2,451,- 
422 a year. The 
value of school 
property in the 
state is estimated 
at $12,439,076 
State and munici 


2.966 


sche ols, 





pal expenditures 
on the schools in 
1920 totaled $4, 
493,772.38. 
Decrease in the 
number of children 
employed in fac 
tories during 1920 
is shown by the 
report of the 
chief factory in- 
spector of 


Island. 


Rhode 
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Extent of Trading Areas of the Principal Citi f Rhode Island 
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Editor 


Pe MOE an nravdawceetoeaaewnn 224,326 
BROT eT ee ree rer ee 237,595 
A. B. C., March 31, 192], City....... 237,595 
A. B. C., City and Suburban......... 770,000 


92% 
workers. . 


Families . 167.391 


(City and Suburban) 


Summer res. . . 10,000 


65% 
33% 
ET: 


Native Whites .. 


Foreign born .. 


English reading. 


Indus. 35% 


Students .......1,500 


City Classed as 
One of the largest industrial cities in Eastern 
United States and very important educational 
center. 


Is largest New England oil-distributing port, 
has many thousands of square feet of warehouse 
storage capacity and track storage for several 
thousand cars. Can handle considerably more 


business than at present. 
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Survey in Four Parts—Part 1 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 





Location 

On main line of N. Y., N. H. & H.R. R. Also the following steamship 
lines—Providence Line to New York; Colonial Line to New “Yeoks Bay 
State Line to New York; Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. to Nor- 
folk, Va.; Providence-Block Island Packet Line and Fabre Line to Naples, 
Marseilles and Azores Islands. 


Principal Industries 

Fine tools, files (all kinds), screws, silverware, jewelry, woolen, cotton, 
electric wire, webbing, tools, gold wire, artificial leather, sprinklers and 
other fire extinguishers, chemicals, baking powder, paper boxes, electric 
lamp bulbs, pattern making, automobile bodies, rubber goods of all kinds 
from surgical and domestic to automobile tires, boilers, soap, carbonated 
beverages, laces, leather belting, textiles, 
oysters and other seafoods. 

At Providence are located the extensive plant of the Brown & Sharpe 
Manufacturing Company, the largest machine shop in the world producing 
fine precision and measuring tools; the Nicholson File Company, the head- 
quarters of the file industry of the United States; the American Screw 
Company, the largest makers of wood screws; the Gorham Manufacturing 
Company, silversmiths; the General Fire Extinguisher Company, produc- 
ing automatic sprinkler systems and other automatic fire-fighting appa- 
ratus, and the Ostby & Barton Company, the largest producers of rings in 
the country. 


bread, stoves, brewing, and 


Providence is one of the most important oil distributing ports on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 
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How to Buy Space Right in Providence 








Providence Local Display Advertising, January to June, 1921, Inclusive 


PROVIDENCE NEWS 


(TWO CENTS) 


1,655,151 


(Agate Lines) 


The Providence News (Six Days) Beats the Daily Journal for Six Days 


633,765 


(Agate Lines) 


Total Advertising of All Kinds in The Providence News, January to June, 1921 (inclusive) 


Total Advertising of All Kinds in The Evening Tribune, January to June, 


The Providence News Beats The Evening Tribune 


PROVIDENCE DAILY JOURNAL 


1,021,386 


EVENING TRIBUNE 


(ONE CENT) 


1,629,574 


(Agate Lines) (Agate Lines) 


The Providence News Beats the Evening Tribune 


25,977 


re Za Lines) 
(Agate Lines) 


2,220,999 
2,070,809 
~ 150,190 


1921 


Te are ane 


The combined lineage of the Evening Tribune, the Sunday Tribune and the Providence Journal is far less 
than the lineage of the Evening Bulletin, which is the acknowledged leader in the Providence field. 


But the figures on all the newspapers in Providence show that when you want to cover Providence right you must use the 
Providence News as the Second Best Medium. The Providence Tribune is third and the Daily Journal, Morning Edition of 


the Evening. Bulletin, runs fourth in the rating of Providence Advertisers on account of duplication of the evening edition. (Only 
classified and no display of the two editions is sold in combination. ) 


THE PROVIDENCE NEWS 


Sworn net paid circulation July, 1921, over 20,000 
JOHN A. HENNESSY, President and Editor JAMES C. GARRISON, Vice-President and Advertising Director 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, INC., New York and Boston 


Publishers’ Representatives: 
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Survey in Four Parts—Part 2 








aig EDITOR & PUBLISHERYZ 
. ee Ss: —=» SPACE. BUYERS CHART ™ ba ey. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 











Banks Theatres 
a Pe her 4 Resources . ... $70,273,924 ae Nab erry a1 cose ee eeecccceeecececes 2 
; otien’ Picture amd Vaudeville cc cece ccccweweees ey 
State Banks ...........3 Resources .... 7,287,427 VaiRatie GIURIERNEY Fs os dese dca Keone tne sige es 1 
Trust Companies ....... 4 Resources ....173,016,626 ee freee Fore Pee eee ee Tr Tee 3 
National ............+% 7 Resources .... 52,666,267 Total seating capacity, 26,618; only 3 less than 1,000 
AN: Siotn- Diadks of Gis™“Siais OF Rees tehedd ecw tes seats; 3 more than 2,200; 19 neighborhood theatres scattered 
iti . about the city. 
I : 
Churches 
Schools | rT errors 17 PEER eesis. cSeta ats 2 
Public Grade Schools. . .96 ee 47,833 Congregational ....... 8 Universalaat 2... ..ceee 2 
High Schools ......... A Re aReS 4.205 eer er 15 ee ee 2 
x School 1 Pupil 12 DE: é dives en 10 SS Serer oe js 
Trade School ......... tinal wh ache 20 Roman Catholic ....... 29 Presbyterian .......... 5 
There are 17 schools for backward children with 273 Methodist ..........-. 12 Other Churches ....... 12 
pupils, 13 Catholic schools with 7,000 pupils, Brown Uni- ? 
versity with an enrollment of 1,237. Suburban Residents 
There are 35 other schools, including nine business col- | Within a twenty-mile radius: Pawtucket and Central Falls, 


88,422; Woonsocket, 43,496; Attleboro, 20,000; North Attle- 
boro, 11,000; Warwick, 14,000; West Warwick, 16,000; 
Bristol, 11,000; Cranston, 29,000. Each city and about 20 


smaller villages are thriving manufacturing centers. 


leges, Institute for Deaf, music schools, dramatic schools, 
Rhode Island College of Pharmacy, schools of design, girls’ 


preparatory schools, boys’ preparatory schools and others. 

















The Providence Journal 
The Evening Bulletin 


THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL, a paper with a national reputation, is known as the Rhode Island Bible, 


because of the influence it wields in its community. 





Established as a daily in 1829, The Providence Journal has been a leader in New England thought for nearly 
acentury. Its prestige and influence were never greater than today. 


The only morning paper among three-quarters of | a million people. 


THE EVENING BULLETIN, in point of size is one ol the three largest dailies in the United States. 


For more 
than half a century it has been the leading evening paper in southern New England. 





Rigid supervision of the advertising columns, no less than the high character of the editorial and news pages, 
makes these papers ideal mediums for advertisers who value good company and reader confidence. 


IN 1920 THESE NEWSPAPERS CARRIED SIX MILLION LINES MORE 
ADVERTISING THAN ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER IN NEW ENGLAND 


The Providence Journal Co. 


Chas. H. Eddy Co., National Representatives R. J. Bidwell Co., Pacific Coast Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago — 742 Market Street, San Francisco 


ns i aaa os a 
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Survey in Five Parts—Part 3 


PROVIDENCE, R. L. 




















oon idenc The network of trolley lines and excellent railroad and | wage for skilled labor, $38.50; average weekly wage for 
Statistics of the Port of Provide e motor highway transportation facilities are great aids unskilled labor, $22.00. 
Controlling Depth of Water to the Sea—Thirty-foot in the developing of retail business which this area con- In heart of city is a gigantic poor farm occupying 
depth at mean low water. Channel 600 feet wide, 27 tributes to the city of Providence. property worth more than $1,000,000. This farm is 
miles long, to Atlantic ocean. Mean tidal range, 4.7 feet. The Providence trading area extends some distance be 


nearly 2,000,000 square feet in size and produces fine 
vegetables which 


Berthing Capacity in Linear Feet—State Pier No. 1, yond the state boundary lines into Massachusetts. Fall - 
distant, and Taunton, Mass., mark as local stores. 


600 by 120 feet, with shed 400 by 110 feet, 30 feet of River, fifteen miles 


are shipped to Boston markets as well 


water alongside. Sixty-six private wharves of various the eastern limits of the Providence territory. Principal State Institutions (Reformatories, State Pris- 
sizes and water depths, not given specifically. Extensive To the south, the territory extends to Long Island Sound. on, etc.) are in or near city. 
cold storage for export products available. Three-thou- 


4 \ t In the summer months a large amount of business is at- There are more than 
sand-foot quay wall, filled behind, covering 210 acres, to 


200 firms manufacturing jewelry 
tracted from Block Island, about sixty miles distant. in this city. 
be made into extensive and well-equipped terminal with 





Fine steamboat service daily, both freight and passenger, The port of Providence is sometimes called ‘New Eng- 
railroad trackage and he&vy traveling cranes; 30 feet of has been constantly enlarged and improved as the island land’s Southern Gateway” because of its fine harbor and 
water alongside; 1,365-foot berthing space now available. has grown in popularity as a summer resort. 


the possibilities of direct connection with all eastern ports 
Merchants & Miners wharf, 1,200 feet, 20-foot depth. 








. The fact that Providence merchants advertise in West- of South America. This shipping is being developed very . 

Northeastern Navigation Company, 600 feet, 20-foot depth. erly newspapers is evidence that the latter city contri- rOaey. P . 

Dry Docking Facilities—One 3,500-ton marine railway, butes business to the local stores. Providence is New England’s largest oil distributing 

\ owned by the Lord Dry Dock Corporation. The territory extends to Milford on the north, twenty- - — : F - 

Anchorage Area Available Within Harbor—Harbor one three miles distant. 100, Real. rm rage _Valuation, June, 1920, $482,563,- 
half mile long by one-fifth to one-fourth mile wide; 25 to Only two other districts in the Western Hemisphere ents oo soa.aan, parse ng as Personal Prop- 
30 feet of water. No more definite statement at hand. contain so many people within a radius of 80 or 100 | mat a s ya the € tat a vty cin eee oe 
Ample anchorage anywhere between harbor and ocean. miles, i. e., within convenient distance for a single day's e me ition i ere = ae $500,000,000). _ As- 

X 5 ; are sone rn Sess aluz 1 Metropolitan District, 1915, $514,763,849. 

Fresh Water for Boiler and Drinking Purposes—All excursion, as the area surrounding Providence. This | City Appropriations, Budget 1916, $6,294,160.25; 1917, 
water filtered. “Of exceptionally good quality. Furnished fact gives almost unlimited opportunities for support of $7,071,888; 1918, $7,017,099.35; 1919, $8,072,417.22; 1920, 
to ships by pipes at wharves or by water boats.” noteworthy enterprises or industries, for attendance at $10,076,640.37. 

: ; jmp ‘ — conventions, or any other affair of notable interest. The 

Coaling Facilities—The port handled in 1916, 2,813,772 | five greatest commercial centers of population in the City Property and Assets—Real estate as per assessors’ 
short tons of coals. There are six coal-discharging plants Western Hemisphere, counting the population within a valuation (June 15, 1920), $24,418,183.92. (The “replace 
with a depth of 22 feet or over of water alongside. radius of 50 miles, by the census of 1910, are as follows: ment value” would be much greater.) Trust funds and 

Steamship Lines at Present Using the Port Regularly. New York, 7,321,485; Boston, 3,470,587; Providence, personal sag spy September 30, 1920, $2,106,278.05. 
Fabre Line, to Naples, Marseilles and Azores Islands; | 3,043,122; Chicago, 2,843,057; Philadelphia, 2,843,848, In Sinking Funds, $12,039,094.68. Total of these, $38,563,- 
Colonial Navigation Company, to New York; New Eng- this country the next in order is St. Louis, 1,228,184. = street and sidewalk construction, $12,877 ,285.36; 
land Navigation Company, to New York; Merchants About 300 trains arrive at and depart from the Union th olga Bey Pree od SS Oa wer Sa 
and Miners Transportation Company, to Baltimore; Station each day. Some time ago a count of passengers ERFUCEION, PIO NEOs; Other items, public pask int 
Dyer Transportation Company, to Fall River; Block 








cont . - - yrovements, etc., $2,247,862.14; vate na 
indicated a daily average of more than 35,000. About 63 abs j ge i oes. basa works 
- - 3 ’ - 4 : Ppa: plant and additions since 1905, $7,071,283.41. 

Island, Newport and Providence Steamship Company; lines of trolley cars carry about 365,000 daily passengers incomplete), $72,951,979.16 ; ‘ 
. 4 . y . ~ » 942,991,979. q 
Providence, Fall River and Newport Steamship Company; or about 132,000,000 a year. 
coal ships and barges from Newport News, Baltimore, 


filtration 
Total (very 


Income _ City, Net (1920)—From property taxes, $7,- 


Norfolk and other coal ports; oil vessels from Port S ial I ‘ 233, 7352.39 ad from public service ond - r sources, a, 
/ > Tz wm y > ee . as ecta n ormati aaa “. ( on ere 1s a urther income o abou 
Arthur, Port Lopos, Tampico, and Port Neches, Texas. op f on $750,000 from water profits, invested funds, etc., regu 
Total value of yearly factory output more than $200,- larly contributed to the Sinking Fund and certain spe- 

Trading Area 000,000. Oyster industry valued at $5,000,000 per year. cihe purposes, 


Here is located the largest machine shop in the world, 
producing fine tools. Providence is the headquarters of 
industry of the United States, the American 
Screw Co. and Gorham Silverware Co. Average weekly 


Custom House Receipts—For year ending June 30, 
The Providence trading area is one of the largest in 1919, entire District of Rhode Island, $328,466.25; for 

o MK : 3 
Providence alone, $327,828.58. Value of imports, whole 


district, $2,047,163; for Providence, $2,046,206. 


square miles and one of the most thickly populated terri- the file 
torics in the United States. 








————---—— 
—————— 


The Providence Journal 
The Evening Bulletin 





The net paid circulation figures for the six months ending June 30, 1921, show a very substantial increase 


The Providence Journal 30,579 The Providence Sunday Journal 52,523 


a gain of 1,851 copies per day over the corresponding period a year ago a gain of 4,879 copies per issue over the corresponding period a year ago 


The Evening Bulletin 59,604 


a gain of 3,324 copies per issue over the corresponding period a year ago 


The Bulletin sells over 15,000 more copies per day than its two evening competitors combined. 





Rhode Island is a busy community of well-to-do people thoroughly 
covered without duplication, by Rhode Island’s two great newspapers. 
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Non- 
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The Providence Journal Co. 


Chas. H. Eddy Co., National Representatives 
New York Boston 


” R. J. Bidwell Co., Pacific Coast Representatives 
Chicago 742 Market Street, San Francisco 
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WHIRRING WHEELS AND PEACEFUL GLENS IN COMPACT RHODE. ISLAND 





















































‘ 
os a busy 
corner of which is 
shown in the upper left 
hand corner, and Paw 
tucket, as seen by the 
aviator, at the right, house 
factories where loom and 
lathe are seldom silent. 
The Pawtuxet Valley has 
its share of humming hives, 
too, but the photographer 
caught it off duty and 
shows one of the state’s 
beauty spots, not far from 
Arctic, in the upper right 
; hand corner. 
ae, 
In the center of the top 
row is seen one of the 
many beautiful homes at 
Newport, which, aside from 
its fame as the summer 5 
rest of the world’s wealthy, 
is also known as a thriving : 
fisheries port. ; 
In the lower left hand 
corner is a quiet spot in the 
quarry city of Westerly— ° 
PRS i tite ate Daily Newspapers of Rhode Island R 
Public Library. ; City Newspaper City Newspaper 
ne ORE Er Pawtuxet Valley Times. . (E) Provbemee sr 2A ros. oo ie (E) 1 
Newport....... BENE. “SdGcks os olen (M) WE Satccad es faced (E) \, 
5 a OE EET ee (E) eee ee (S) 
Pawtucket..... AE Serer (E) Westerly....... _ SE Peete eee (E) 
Providence. .... NE nek Sdsis a Le (E) MM: visigvtes cect toate e (S) 
ee ee (M) Woonsocket... .Call & Reporter romeawon (E) 
Journal & Bulletin...... (S) 
INDEX TO SPACE-BUYERS’ CHARTS 
City Page City Page 
cn ET ee EME ee ETT pee XII dpe ee. EE nae Ill, IV, V, Vil 
WOE in'S cv Suid nis dws tR Sie movwee eee xX be TON i 5 rene 1 oF XI 
PNR 88 ick aie o oad wade what aiaiaioe Vill NIN eas. 0/65 nhc, Gs cece IX 
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Survey in Five Parts—Part 4 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





WZ 


LLOR& , 
<= SPACE BUYERS CHART ~ 


























| Wholesale Houses . Retail Section | Residential Features 

N20. so < pace. 6.0: 14a ee ace arc Oe | . . , , 
Beene 4° * 08S span taar nha sees "7 The principal shopping district is located on Westminster Street, | _!", the fine residential section, 
Provisions ............++++++eeeees 5 . 5 eas : i which is very large, one-family 
Re arene he scar trained Weybosset Street and Washington Street, which run parallel to each houses predominate. There is a 
Ce bees <> 7 | other. Crossing these streets are ten or twelve shorter streets. The | ‘Pid growth of fine apartment 
oe a ac aati ee hcicht 14 ; A ob - Z s She | homes but few cheap tenements, On 
(SSS Dahir hapbe ribs febpasb nd entire district totals about two miles of stores of every description; | the West Side two and three-family 
Druggists . . . ; snecialtv « ar “ery -etarec - — | houses predominate. 
Dee Gents department sivres, specialty shops, large grocery ‘stores, theatres, etc. Br ett reer: sidecmenina 
ich re demand for luxuries and ex- 
BIER: 23 ee Mpegs tba Phen ce cae , : : ; ae clusive home comforts is great. The 
gs Ai alge bet" Shed bah teenie sae There are three Italian shopping centres. One about one-half mile demand for homes is greater than ‘ 
bro Big nag ew perma nee mane on Atwell’s Avenue and Acorn Street, another in the Eagle Park District | the supply and building is booming, 
only the Providence area but go to about one-half mile long, and one on Pocassett Avenue or Silver Lake ape im the ine cabucian a. 
every part of the state and far into | 5 tricts, 
Massachusetts. The great compact | [istrict nearly one-half mile long. Many Providence residents own 
population demands complete service. | 4 ™ ‘ottages and or | sal 
National advertisers receive a pg oer summer tar die along 
distribution for their goods. rolley I Ce a ene Fae a . ee , |. the river and even as far distant as 
Ee cibax Guan chimed ead anes On North Main Street there is a Hebrew shopping district about one ee i ee 
lelivery are as fine as any in the Uni- half ile ] ‘ . 4Ong Isle ‘ dl 
: iall mile long. Block Island. 


ted States. 


Retail Outlet for Nationally Advertised Products 








Auto (Passenger) Agencies ..-..... 32 BPP ce ore te OR OEE 20 WT So oh alds catnes ode eheaswe ae Milliners ....... MPS PCE e By ae) 
Auto (Truck) Agencies ........... 18 REND | ciceebs once tewead .-. 469 NON “feactiads sda gas ales 1107 Opticians .... needed E « * 
Auto (Tire) Agencies ..........++. 33 I  aicd-ecwarie sede one veewens aes 188 ee ee POE Frere Pree ~ wo Photographers cheoeGacadangategs 44 
Auto (Parts) Agencies .........++. 54 6 st othe c aw gmdgad << ee RIN Ck a 9 Pianos ...<.. owen atte iain, Lee 
MNES shaped udbessus ne 6s adues oes 156 Department Stores ........ neuen 4 DN ea ib eee 64 beh nacke ates 31 PRONG: cdddcnccectias Valsaceea ee 
Citar DORR occ c cod db sreveeciscc's 78 OE rer ee a SME ROMNOES VeiicesJicnedivacwens 29 PO dc vcucenaeeabecaewchae 185 
Cy OO BED 6 vansecesctnteccs 18 DUEL #a.cb kde foray ixtte a uk Oars ‘ 60 te, ME sn cS ened dane edie 113 SE. DE cat da cndganwad waernmes 57 
CE de ids tet vetewide Ceesaeses 94 DUD 50 Wade tebe scales acgtt iaee Men's Furnishings .............. 20 Sporting Goods .... 45 ekdews . 9 
7? 


Cemlectiemers cc cicccaccticceccsece 43 PME a ie chante ts 0628 Cae tees 13 Merchant Tailors ......... Ae a ae ee ep ee rrr ere PT a 





Evenings Newspapers | Sunday Newspapers W eeklies Miscellaneous Publications 





! 
. } 
Morning Newspapers | 
Providence Journal Providence Bulletin Providence Journal L’Eco Del Rhode Island (Italian) Brown Daily (Brown University) 
Providence News Providence Tribune Corriere Del Rhode Island (Italian) Brunonfon (Monthly) 
| Providence Tribune Alba (Italian) Brown Alumni (Monthly) 
Visitor (Catholic) | 
| e Advance (Negro) 
NOT Sources from which facts and figures were secured: Chas. E. Lincoln, Editor of the Providence, R. I Magazine (official organ of the Providence Chamber of 
+ * Commerce); Latest A. B. C. Reports, Superintendent of Schools, State Bank Commissioner, Commissioner of Industrial Statistics, and other dependable sources 
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PROVIDENCE: £2amfity in Non Enslan 


A World Leader in Many Well Paid Industries; Is the Home of Half 
the People of Rhode Island. Included in the Providence Metropolitan 
District—the buying radius of the city—are Half a Million residents. 


ll 














There is No Richer Buying Section in America 


Its Pocketbooks Are Quickly Opened Through 


THE EVENING TRIBUNE 
THE SUNDAY TRIBUNE 


Distinctive Newspapers Occupying a Field of Their Own 











Tribune readers appear to like The Tribune—Evening and Sunday 
—so well that few of them buy any other local newspaper 


Circulation and Selling Influence Concentrated in the Buying and Population Centre 


“ESSENTIAL IN COVERING RHODE ISLAND” 


Representatives: 





RALPH R. MULLIGAN CARROLL J. SWAN C. J. ANDERSON 
30 East 42nd Street, New York City 44 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. Marquette Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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PAWTUCKET, R. IL. 


i | Location Although they have separate city governments, these 
Population City Classed as on. cities are so closely attached that they have but one 
1920 Census, Pawtucket..... 64,248 | Industrial On Providence Division and Worcester Division of railroad depot and closely allied interests. Therefore this 
1920 Census, Central Falls. ..24,174 | N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Main Lines. Daily passenger survey is made to cover both places. 
A. B.C, City and Sub... 130,000 | and freight service by boat to New York City. Motor Suburban and Farm Residents 
Ch. of Com., City and Sub..135,000 | truck express and freight to Providence, Boston, Wor- Within ten-mile radius townships of Cumberland, 11,000; 
ati Thi ce . ; ester, New > "g iver z ton. Trolley L 1 10,000; Attleboro, 20,000; North Attleboro, 
Native White ....... 65% English Reading ..... 83% | cester, New Bedford, Fall River and Taun incoln, é , 4 
a ee 33% Industrial Workers ..50% | to North Attleboro, Attleboro, Woonsocket. Seven trol- 11,000; Wrentham, 3,300; Norton, save? Mansfield, 6,000. 
Sg ee Sere a 3 2% Home Owners 10 000 ley lines and jitney service to Providence and one to A few prosperous produce and dairy farms. 
Nr rere re None Summer Residents ..None East Providence. Wholesalers Retail Section 
| go ee De i EE sidan 6te0 6s 4 incipal shoppin section 
Banks Principal Industries Sel vdnaeeunee 2 PR ie ry Pe Fast Ave., 
| Savings (Pawtucket) .. 2 Resources ..... $11,890,525 Fancy cotton goods, brass and steel foundries, ma- ———- tteee . — ." a Fae Bh 
. : ‘ re ODACCO cseeecees nion St., Ma « oo. 
Sy ee i ene f 1 Resources ..... $17,181,629 | chine shop products, hosiery, lace, knit goods, wooden Havdwate | ss. ccc 1 | Broad St. in Central Falls has 
One other Trust Co., a branch of Providence banking products, silk, printed matter, cigars, meow: = Dry Gueds ..c<< 3 a shopping section about 4 mile 
house; resources included in those of parent company. elties, glass, electric lamp bulbs, paper bones, bol mee esa ceg aceite long. 
carpets, confectionery, cold rolled steel, leather novelties, Supply the Pawtucket 
I y, s . 
School dolls, chemicals, dye, tapes, braids, shoe laces, tire fabrics, and Central Falls Residential Features 
Schools lanied “gies: ‘ trading area. Provid- u ee family 
Srazec paper. ence wholesalers also any one an wo 1 
2 Pawtucket maintain fine service | houses. Rapid growth of 3 to 6 
Public grade schools... 23 ee SE ee ee 7.112 Theatres Churches in this locality. Ship- family structures. A city of 
” : : ae ~ ” 
PEE GOONS 55 vcunes cic 1 3 Se ere 755 : ‘ ‘ , | In Pawtucket—Baptist, 5; ping facilities the homes and workers. 
2 business schools, 7 Catholic schools. 5 motion picture and 1 | Roman Catholic, 8; French best. ial I : 
‘entedh Petes motion picture and vaude- | Catholic, 1; Congregational, Special Information 
: on = eee ville in Pawtucket. Total | 4; and 15 others. = — t more than 
Public grade schools 9 Pupils 1.854 ( I 0¢ , Average value of yearly factory outpu ore a 
: ; on. her teats wae ene ed ve seats 7,600. Largest 2,200. | In Central Falls—Roman | $85,000,000. Average weekly wage of unskilled labor $20. 
High school reer er 1 PURE aiccecas hades 139 [wo motion picture in | Catholic, 4, and 8 cther Average weekly wage of skilled labor $35. Plants grow- 
3 Catholic schools. Central Falls, seats 1,000. | denominations. | ing fast and new concerns seeking locations. 
Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products Trading Area 
(Pawtucket and Central Falls) To the north extends to Wrentham, west to Manville. 
a el pea ae 11 Delicatessen ........+.. 1 CRORE... os wpia-s caeoaes 25 eh ee - Part of the latter trade shared with Woonsocket. South- 
uto (Trucks) ....... 6 egt.” Wines. sosscs sed 4 GOED -cc006kdbecnaenn 367 PE PCT eee = es i outh about midway to 
Auto (Tires) ........e2 6 Dressmakers .......... 195 BSacierare >... 6.o6 ca 0 occ 11 Photographers ....... 12 west nearly to Enfield and on the sout t , Ake 
eh er Re 3 DR oe ccc erode 46 Hats and Caps........ 4 Rae -_ == Providence. In fact, Providence advertisers find it advis- 
racial EPO OY Per Tee ie “id ——— pakkwewwo 44 — nr PCTS. ne 15 hace OE Vaccaasianeos able to use large space with Pawtucket papers and thor- 
Se DORON. 5c cvesbeccus 6 adies’ Tailors ....... 2 Me re : ey tee - P li tend be- 
ughly ‘‘cover” field. East boundary lines ex 
Cloaks and Suits....... ae Ee eee: 10 Meat Markets ........ 54. Shoe Dealers ........ re Nepal , . , 
CURPNS Sess insic52cctied 33 PWcOMle ns cseccecses 30 Men’s Furnishings mee | Sporting Goods ....... 2 yond North Rehoboth and Attleboro. x Pawtucket paper 
Confectioners ......... 12 PUNTO we kde odie. 1 Merchant Tailors...... 55 ee oe 3 has extensive circulation throughout this area. 
The Pawtucket Times (Daily 
T Py Sources from which figures facts were secured: James J. Hzardy, General Secretary Chamber of except Sunday). 
NOTE.— Commerce, latest A. B. C. hcposte: Bankers, Board of Education, business men and others. Newspapers ss Jean Baptiste (French 
eekly). 








The City of Diversified Industries 





Rhode Island’s Prosperity Center 


Because of the many and varied industries the earning capacity of the people of Pawtucket is secure 


under all conditions. 


We have a field of 130,000 people concentrated in a small and compact area. 


Their purchasing power is always high.’ 


densely populated sections in the United States. 


Check up your salesman and be sure he does not overlook Pawtucket. 


It is one of the most 


There are orders waiting for him 


if he can show our merchants that you are helping them develop sales through the columns of 


THE PAWTUCKET TIMES 


(Circulation over 23,400 A. B. C.) 


Our promotion department will show you how to invest your Pawtucket appropriations to pay big 


dividends. 


Remember that practically every English reading family in Pawtucket, Central Falls and that portion of 


the Blackstone Valley within our trade radius reads the Pawtucket Times every night. 


or combination of papers covers this field. 


No other paper 


Our territory is responsive and will show a pleasing record on your sales sheets. 


BOSTON 


Tremont Building 








GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


National Representatives 
NEW YORK 
World Building 


CHICAGO 
Tribune Building 
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Population City Classed as | Location Suburban and Farm Residents 
ag Cee g wanccnceacess 43,496 Industrial Woonsocket is 39 miles southwest of Boston, Mass., Within ten-mile radius, townships of Burrillville, 8,600; 
C., City and Sub.....110,000 | | and 16 miles north of Providence, R. I[., at a point on Gloucester, 1,400; North Smithfield, 3,200; and Manville, 
Ch. "a Com., City and Sub. . .60,000 | | Che, Mioeene Bieer where ie situated the famous Woon- 3,000, in Rhode Island; Blackstone, 3,500; Millville, 
2 F . socket alls. icre are three electric roads and two 2,500; Uxbridge, 4,000; Bellingham 3.000, in Massa- 
Native Whites . +» 639% English Reading ....80% | steam roads (Providence-Worcester division and Boston chusetts P : sea ; 2 
Foreign Born ....334% Industrial Workers . .60% P: y t h of N bt semanas 
N L k ic. H ; | Pascoag branch of N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R.) Convenient All , ' , Il; , : 
egroes ....Less than ome Owners ......: ".3,500 | trucking facilities to Boston, Worcester, Providence and . composed of busy industrial villages contributing 
Students ......+.++. None Summer Residents ..None | Pawtucket. Trolleys to Providence, Worcester and all trate to W o_o We eee oe most of pro. 
+ e auce raise¢ on 1a ry i Ss ang Aiso juys generously 
suburban points. — : from large jobbing centers of Providence. 
Banks Principal Industries 
SIGE. cwrsadasenasone 3 Resources Textiles and Agpianom: 125 mills, Manufacturing | Wholesalers Retail Section 
Trust Co’s. veeu Resources a and worsted yarns by French, Belgian and Brad Bak 4 Welichia®. ol idee i 
= Pre 3 = Resources yxrocesses. Numerous mills make cotton, woolen, or clase : Maange og shopping center is 
A plush and corduroy piecegoods. Silks, satins, } _ deeuca sends 3 about 1% miles on Main street, 
School underwear, bathing suits, handkerchiefs, narrow fabrics, oe 2 eggs anc | | sou lain street, and North 
choots machines, top rolls, shuttles, fibre spools, paper tubes, Fh BEGGS veveccres i = _. + ge Here are located 
Cer 20 BT cic Jk dens cdas 4,998 combs, presses, wool carbonizing, dyeing, bleaching and feed gram ant , 4 : — a ti rote stores a 
Manual Training School 1 Pupils ............. 362 | finishing, rubber shoes, washing wringers, rubber rolls, | @ )SSC ‘ttt ttt" 4 vs cae gare ly age Mle 
High school .......++.. 1 special order machinery, aeroplane motors, brushes, candy, | ne “(SN aatte sis oe cs Soviet nent Clint = 
pent . “ P " “on - = . ong o Socia street, o 
Theve are 8, sarochial schools with 4,022 pupils, and = cigars, sheet metal products, wagons and paper | These supply Woon seseet. und Coast’ abveet: 
one business school. . ‘a socket trading area, 
4 Special Information | but the territory de 
Largest rubber shoe factory in the world. |} mands so much that : : 
’ Theatres Churches Largest factory in the world devoted almost exclu. | Providence, Boston Residential Features 
4 motion picture exclu- Roman Catholic, 8; Prot- sively to special order machinery and Worcester whol Largely one and_ two-family 
sively, 1 motion picture estant, 9; Jewish, 1; Ru- Largest washing wringer factory in the world. salers are called upon houses. No large apartment 
and vaudeville, 1 motion haunt Cs th li 1: , R Annual value of manufactured products, $70,000,000. to serve the retail houses, Many three to six 
picture and road_ shows. — athohic, 1; ou- Annual payroll $21,000,000. trade regularly with family houses near the larger 
Total seats more than manian, 1. Average weekly wage unskilled labor $20.00. | necessities and lux mills and in the factory dis 
5,200. Largest, 1,200. Average weekly wage skilled labor $35.50. | uries of all kinds. tricts. 
Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products Trading Area 
. ® y as H . lee - i 
Auto (Passenger) .... 10 Delicatessen ......... — NE 9. Ghee ccuuada 18 Milliners ...... ic wicca A ronan t M yeding ste —— : on —_ 
: ee = ville an e Medways Massachusetts to r ast. o 
Auto (Truek) ........ 5 Dressmakers ......... 55 Grocers ..... tikacoe 168 Opticians 3 the southeast and south the bound: ary line is about mid 
Rata CTWes) oi cccice 9 po ee ee 15 DG caw aed wsnees 7 Photographers 8 way between Woonsocket and Pawtucket, I. o the 
Auto (Parts) ........ 14 Dry Goods ........... 22 Hats and Caps .. on Pianos ..... 5 north the trading area extends to, and including, Whitins 
20 . * > | ville, Northbridge, and Millbury, Mass. On the north 
Bakers ..cccccccsccccs 2 Department Stores .... 6 Jewelers wees ry Plumbers ...... oe M4 west the trade comes from as far as Webster, Putnam, 
eee 6 | OP ePPT ECT re 4 Ladies’ Tailors ....... 1 Restaurants .......... 23 and Danielson, Conn., and East Douglas, Mass. To the 
Cloaks and Suits...... -” DEE Giccusvestsuas 6 Meat Markets .... . 34. Shoe Dealers ......... 19 | West the trading area extends to the state line. 
“lothie 17 > . N . £ eee . _ i Excellent automobile roads, good train service, and 
Clothiers ......02+.++. Furniture ....cccccees 19 Men’s Furnishings .... 16 Sporting Goods ...... 5 | convenient trolley schedules enable people throughout this 
: ‘ety aa - t 
Confectioners ........ 39 Co errr eT re 2 Merchant Tailors .... 28 aE ree ere 7 | territory to patronize Woonsocket stores. 





NOTE: Sources from which figures and facts were secured: Chas. E, Smith, secretary Chamber of Commerce, N ers }The Woonsocket Call (P. M.) 
School Superintendent, Bank Statements, Latest A. B. C. Reports, merchants, theatrical managers and others. News pap ‘La Tribune (French Daily) 














| 








WOONSOCKE ___An Industrial Center Served Exclu- 
sively by One Evening Newspaper 
Woonsocket is a field that is particularly responsive to advertising because it is an 
active, industrial community and its people are enjoying unusual prosperity at this time 


Over 125 mills, manufacturing a large variety of products, as shown in the above survey, are, with but very few exceptions, 
operating on full time again. Most of these plants employ skilled labor. Wages are high. 
The Woonsocket trading area embraces a section whose population is today over 110,000. 


95 of the newspaper readers of this densely populated section get their store news and news of nationally 
advertised products from the Woonsocket Call. 


The Woonsocket Call is the only paper printed in English between a R. I., 12 miles south; Worcester, Mass., 
28 miles north; Boston, Mass., 38 miles east, and Willimantic, Conn., 48 miles west. 


The large city and vicinity circulation of The Call covers northwestern Rhode Island. Four-fifths of The Call's large sub- 
urban distribution goes into Massachusetts towns and villages. 


Advertising lists for Massachusetts and Rhode Island must, therefore, include The Call if they are to cover this thickly 
populated area in the heart of Southern New England. 


THE WOONSOCKET CALL 


and EVENING REPORTER 


Published Evenings Except Sundays 


Circulation 13,185 Net Paid— *3< 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN—National Representatives 


World Building, New York Tribune Building, Chicago Tremont Building, Boston 
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NEWPORT, R. I. 








Population City Classed as Location Suburban and Farm Residents 
1920 Census ..........+--.-30,255 | Summer Resort of _Terminal of the Fall River-Newport division of_ the Within a radius of fifteen miles are Jamestown, 1,600; 
. ’ | Wealthiest Soci N. Y., N . & R. Two trolley lines, Bay State Middletown, 2,000; Portsmouth, 3,000; Block Island, 
Present Estimate City and | ety People. and Newport-Providence Steamboat all year around 1,200; Tiverton, 4,000; Little Compton, 1,500; and sev- 
EP ren er 50,000 | Government Naval to Block Island. Freight and passenger service on eral smaller villages. 
and Military Base. the Providence-Newport-Fall River line to New York . . 
Native Whites ......72% Hastiss Resting ...«. 90% daily New England Steamship lines to New York W holesalers Retail Section 
Foreign Born ....... 20% Industrial Workers ...3% a 1 veg | Cee tae — W — -_ irom incre Confectioners ..... 6 The principal shopping center 
Negroes igh ol sea . 8% Home Owners ...... 5.000 rd i RR a WER OE LAS Ft. th ope , i - ccusnemesaeus 7 is about two miles long on 
DGGE. «cnc csvs pee None Summer Residents ..5,000 . - a ° Flour and grain....3 Broadway and Thames Street. 
Riieate. Principal Industries Sie oc eee > On Bellevue Avenue there is 
Savings 3 Resources $18,000,000 Newport ic not a big industrial city. The fame and. | Grocers ........+4- 7 = aa pnceging | 
Trust Company ....... 1 Re * + F'2'800°000 the wealth of the city lies in the fact that it. is Ameri- Re ee a eae ¢| ees ¢ shops o 
us PMPANY «seeees sources ..... 2,800,00 ca’s greatest summer resort for the richest society people many New York and Boston 
Maen occcecnvcscsen 3 Resources ..... 4,500,000 of the entire nation. . i Aaa = houses which open these places 
Schools he Government contributes liberally to the prosperity | of ah. 7 aor ro in the summer to cater to their 
Public Grade Schools...15 Pupils .........-....3,544 | of, Newport through the military and naval activities of | ‘the fact that New. | Society trade. A few of these 
SER. COUOOUNS. 2 o0.000c00 1 aS ere 787 — 2g ee Se ee as ee | port has a_ trading te ee 
ex — r, a large e ) - rs : " : : 
Industrial oan ata were I Pupils SPOS AEE in 1406 | sents who are employed in the chewing gum factory and | te rritory of its own Residential Features 
here are three Catholic schools and one business col- th N Engl: 1 Ste hit 7 t Th | and — de mands such 
Sin 1e New England Steamship Co.'s repair shops. 1ere | service. The whole- A large number of one-family 
: are the usual small factories devoted to furniture mak- | gajers of Providence | houses. A ew two-family 
Theatres | Churches ing, tailoring, foods, box factory | and Fall River also hegese. No tenement district. 
1 community theatre for 3 Baptists, 3 Roman Catho- | : . serve th Newport e Government erected a 
entertainments of all kinds | lic ; Methodi ia) « Special Information retail Pees and Vibe number of buildings of perma 
in the interest of soldiers | "® Methodist, 4 Epis- | In spite of the fact that Newport is not a big indus national advertiser | nent, types in their $225,000 
and sailors, 1 motion pic- copal, 2 Congregational, 1 | trial center, there is without doubt a greater amount of may feel assured of housing system. 
tures exclusively, 1 motion | Chetetion Seleace, 2 Ye | wealth in this city, especially in the summer season, than the best distribution The homes of the wealthy 
pictures and vaudeville, 1 | a es = Sew | any city its size in the United States of his goods, either society residents vary in value 
motion pictures, vaude ish, 1 Unitarian, 1 Presby: | Stores are advanced in ideas and stock because num luxuries for the from a few thousand dollars up 
ville and road shows, total terian, 1 Negro. 1 Evan- | bered among their customers are many of the wealthiest | wealthy class or to the million dollar mansions. 
seating capacity, 4,000; | ne oer ey as society people of the world and their demands are often necessities for local There are nearly 300 beautiful 
largest house, 1,500. | gelical Lutheran, 1 Friends. | very exacting. | home owners. villas of the rich, 


Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 








Trading Area 





| 
| 
Auto (Passenger) .... 17 Delicatessen .......... 6 DOE. 5.5 degesesd he 32 es MET OPT 16 | The Newport trading area as outlined in square miles 
. a r : ane res 60 PE a o ’ does not do justice to the amount of retail business en- 
Auto ruc & eeeeeees FESSMAKCTS ..eeeeees o STOCETS coeeeccees coskbe PUCIANS ..cecvccvess 3 joyed by the local merchants. Thousands of dollars’ 
Automobile (Tire) .... 14 Cn 15 Hiardware oo o.6s 0 .. 10 Photographers ........ 16 worth of business is received from visitors who may 
Automobile (Parts).... 28 oy eo ee oe 21 fete OE Claes 6 sc coe 2 Re ee ee ne 4 | reside many miles beyond the boundaries of the New- 
: ss bi ort area. 
NN ak & ai Gud dela aan 14 Department Stores .... 5 NE cs bie isie oi dare 44 20) EE eee 25 | f On the north the territory extends nearly to Fall River 
oe eee ee 19 Electrical Supplies .... 6 Ladies’ Tailors ....... 6 PesetenneGe - 65 ds0caks< 46 | 7 “o the east the lines extend to the limits of the State. On 
Cloaks and Suits ...... 12 Ee ee a 18 Meat Markets ........ 31 Shoe Dealers ........ 16 | oe south ye yp A ie Tela - much — and we 
ii Oe eee eee Fo 16 =e" it © Renettniy Keane | fishermen all along the ode Island coast spend no sma 
‘lothier : ‘urniture . Men's Furnishing tees Sporting Goods ...... 6 | sum of money with the Newport merchants. o the west 
Confectioners ......... 27 i en er ieee 2 Merchant Tailors ..... 54 a a 6 | the boundaries of the trading zone extend beyond Kingston. 
. 7 \g > 
if y Sources from which these facts and figures were secured: Chamber of Commerce, Frank N. Fullerton, City Newport News 4 Daily) 
NOTE. Clerk, Bank Statements, Board of Education, Tax Collector’s Office and other reliable sources. N spapers Newport Herald (AN M. Daily) 
Mercury (Weekly) 




















“It is possible to buy quality in advertising”’ 


NEWPORT IS THE SUMMER CAPITAL OF THE UNITED STATES— 


Newport 
Middletown 
Portsmouth 
Jamestown 
Tiverton 


Are Our Field 


NEWPORT 
DAI 


NEWS 


The Newport Daily News is an evening paper with a 


prestige that Advertisers appreciate. 
large city, but an important one. 


Newport is not a 


It is the recognized summer capital of society noted for the 


wealth and buying power of its residents. 


It is also the 


greatest Naval Base on the North Atlantic Coast, and 
includes the War College, Training Station, Torpedo Sta- 


tion, and Coaling Station. 


The News is a part of this community. 


It is one of the 


few daily newspapers in this section whose circulation has 


increased since the close of the war. 


Published by THE T. T. 


Established 1846 ; 
Full Associated Press 
Seven Linotypes 
Circulation 6260 Net 


Special Correspondent 
in Washington 


Having been established as a daily since 1846, it is among 
the oldest papers in the State. National advertisers realize 
that Newport must be covered. Consult any advertising 
agent for an account of the value of this paper as an 
advertising medium. The rates for space in The News are 
rigidly maintained. The News does not use premiums or 
any other form of circulation boosters. The circulation 
does not have to be solicited, yet IT IS INPROPER RATIO 
TO THE POPULATION. _ It is our business to keep it 
there. It is your business to get the benefit of this field. 
SOCIETY READS THE NEWS. The soldier, the sailor, 


mechanic and farmer also read the News. 


PITMAN CORPORATION 


EDWARD A. SHERMAN, President and Treasurer 








— 
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o_o R&P WZ WESTERLY, R. I. 
—= SPACE BUYERS CHART ~™ * and Paweatuck Section 


of town of Stonington, Ct. 


























Fapeietion City Classed as Location Suburban and Farm Residents 
1920 Census ‘Westerly ...... 9,952 Industrial. On the Pawcatuck River, which is part of the state Within ten-mile radius Ashaway, 2,300; White Rock 
\ Pawcatuck sees 4,644 boundary line Paweatuck, which is on the Connecticut 500; Noank, 1,250; Bradford, 1,000; Mystic, 6,100; Clark 
A.B.C., M arch 31, 1919, City..10,175 side of the river, is practically part of the city. In fact, F alls, 200; Potter Hill, 500; Old Mystic, 3,800; Hope Val 
AB.C.. City and Suburban... .42,996 | mail service is rendered P awe atuck thre — the Westerly | ley, 4,000, and other thriving towns Numerous beaches 
nay . " F , . Post Office. On “Shore Line” division of N. Y., N. H. & | and fine produce and dair ms 
. a e407 P F 7 ec i . 4 1 pr uc an dairy tar 
nc ells nrg sae oa me ad “y ‘Workers. abe 7 a i Independent tide water freight service and | 
Terran? >, dus o S...29% pn std , . ‘ P ‘ F 
NAM@ME 5 <5. 006i5.. 1% aie Cee 1,500 lighter system for coal and lumber. Trolley to Norwich, W holesalers Retail Section 
Stsstlente Maha rescence Mesthennea 3000 Conn.; New London, Conn.; Ashaway, R. I.; Watch Hill, Beef ; 
STUGOEMNES seeeeeceveel ) tenes R. I.. and shore resorts. os About 1 miles on Broad, 
Flour, Grain and Hieh. Mai 1 
ar, 7 igh ain and Canal streets, 
Banks Principal Industries Feed . cseue OT te Bios 
. in Rhode Is d, and Mechanic 
a 2 Resources .....$13,000,000 Granite—world renowned, noted for its fineness of text Grocers sees seeees ’ and West Broad streets on the : 
| ure, beautiful color and hardness. Supply almost inex rh "1 en ; oa poe 
| haustible Printing pre s n industry representir oe - eee wee OC — 
Schools laustible. 1 1g J ss¢ a dus repres 1g - . tind a Ret 
. i * great capital Webbing and elastic fabrics, automobile p+ terly area and line All lines are represented 
Public grade stteeee 9 Pupils cece cece ce ees 0Oe48l | tire cloth, cotton cloth, felt, woolen, thread, macaroni shore resorts by thriving and well-kept estal 
: > “ 226 7 - - - y u gi well-Ke] stab 
ERIGM GEROOE ccs cccnce 1 PUptle .ncccccccccces «99 | silk factory. Westerly’s florists specialize in Dahlia and lishment 
; ‘ . , : , shments v: ¢ in size 
1 Catholic school, 2 private schools, and the high school | Rose Growing. _W holesale houses : — aS “i 
also conducts a vocational branch. | from New — ym, 
: : Conn., an¢ ’rovi 
Th Ch h Special Information: dence, R. I., also do Residential Features 
eatres snurcnes | Average yearly volume of business, $15,000,000. Great business in this ter p : 
2 moving pictures exclu- 4 Baptist, 2 Seventh Day | demand for skilled labor Average weekly pay roll, ritory and there is Mostly one and _ two-family 
sively, 1 motion picture Baptist, 1 Episcopal, 1 | $60,000. Average wage for unskilled labor, $22.50 per assured r a pid and houses. Several tenement build 
and road_ shows. Total Congregational, 1 Metho- | week Average wage for skilled labor, $38.50 per week thorough distribution 7 ial al 
; n om (i J igs wu talian quarter Many 
seating capacity 2,250. dist, 2 Roman Catholic, 1 | An exceedingly large increase in wealth during the sum of all necessities and “al 
| Seventh Day Adventist, 1 | mer months due to the size and nearness of rapidly grow luxuries for which a beautiful estates and summer 
| Friends | ing shore resorts demand is created homes within five-mile radius 





Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Trading Area 

















Westerly and Pawcatuck fo the north it extends to Noosenack Hill To the 

east, Saunderstown and Narragansett Pier, from which 

Auto (Passenger) ..... 16 Delicatessen .......... 2 Garages ...... psadwaw om SE octet ceded edge Oe points there are excellent auto roads. Kingston and points 

Re CRONE cccence, 3 Dressmakers 46 SN. 64.ckceeodedsas 38 Opticians .. thd ais hac’ “ south and southeast along the shore contribute big busi 

pe. Er 18 REPENS 5. dacnws genes 8 ONO. ka cedewesdas 5 Photographers .... 4 ness. On the west, boundary lines extend to Noank 

pe er 8 oe ge. eee ee 5 Hats and Caps......... 8 3. i Rr ry 2 he latter town and Mystic divide their out-of-town busi 

DE care ekicduewees 12 ROG. CONES v.cccadenee 2 iwc mnie dn aoe 6 i, ree 6 ness between Westerly and New London. Each town in 

Cee NOUR soc nsiciecc 22 MUD. cavevenscn dus 2 Ladies Tailors ........ 2 Restaurants as die <2 the territory has one or two busy factories employing 

| Cloaks and Suits....... 9 RE ie eee 6 Meat Markets ......... 14 Shoe Dealers ......... 9 well-paid men and women Fishermen along the shores 

oO Bere rere 8 SOE ee 7 Men’s Furnishings .... 8 Sporting Goods........ 3 of Fishers Island Sound and Block Island Sound swell 

Confectioners ......... 8 ee x nancceniacewa 2 Merchant Tailors ...... 8 ENR. ocho: va ofan ae 3 the yearly business of Westerly merchants 

The Sun, every evening ex 

‘ i : ' cept Saturday Regular Sunday 

T Sources from which figures and facts were secured: festerly Board of Trade, Arthur L. Perry, Thomas WwW evening edition home delivered 
NOTE.—?er,; A. B. C. Reports; Board of Education, and others. Newspapers same as any week day. 

Watch Hill Topics (Summer 

| only). Westerly Times (Weekly) 











The Westerly Sun Must Be Used 


If the advertiser desires to cover Southern Rhode Island and Southeastern Connecticut 


WESTERLY IS A ONE DAILY FIELD 


One person in every four of City and one in every seven of City and Suburban population buys 


THE WESTERLY SUN 


Every Home Takes It. Papers delivered directly into home. No street sales. 











Westerly Has the Largest Percentage of Native Born in the State 
Her People Are Thrifty 


Westerly is Trading Center for Scores of Prosperous New England Towns and 
Villages with Diversified Industries 





Trolleys, state roads and railroads radiate into rich industrial, agricultural and summer resort field, which demands that 
merchants stock their shops with best of goods and luxuries not found in most towns the size of Westerly. 


THE UTTER COMPANY, Publishers. 
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Four moving picture, 
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seat- 


6 Roman Catholic, 6 Bap- 





Population | City Classed | Location 
1920 Census—Arctic— ; | as Arctic is located on the Willimantic branch of the | 
oe ee aan a oi uaa Industrial N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., also the Pawtuxet Valley | 
ent County, which includes the | » Ini -ctric ilw 2 
Pawtuxet Valley and the pros- branch of the same Toad. United Electric Railways Co 
perous farm districts near the | trolley lines (Providence-Washington branch, Compton- 
western border line of the State, | Hope branch, and Phenix-Rocky Point branch). Motor 
is composed of the townships of | Sahai 5 a 
Warwick, West Warwick, Cov- | | truck express to Providence, trolley express on all lines. | 
entry, West Greenwich, and East | } 
Greenwich. The total ‘population | | Principal Industries 
of which is estimated at more : F ; 
GED... new icseuseesenaennateeke 49,000 | Cotton, woolen, velvet, silk, lace, dyeing and textile | 
Native Whites ...... 75% English Reading ..... 85% | printing, fabric bleaching, iron foundries, braids and nar- 
Foreign Born ..... 244%4% Industrial Workers ..55% | row fabrics. 
a ae %% Home Owners ...... 5,000 | m t. 
SAMGONE.. cc0cccccecs None Summer Residents ..None | Special Information 
Banks | Arctic is the center of a dozen prosperous mill towns, 
RO OPS EE ere or 1 Resources ...... $2,511,136 | so closely connected that it is hard to define the boundary 
‘rust Company ........ 1 Resources * or 1274 | lines of any of them. It is the shopping center of those 
OME \evetn we vnsnaass : Resources 597 616 | towns and also the trading center for many prosperous | 
Schools | farmers from the western section of Coventry and South- | 
(In Town of West Warwick) | ern Scituate. 
Public Grade Schools... .7 Pupils cette eeee ese 02,274 It is one of the State’s four big centers of the textile | 
= SOROGES . cccciesenes of 3. ee eses OOF bi lichiaace | 
here are four Catholic schools, three of which teach incustry. ’ vos ; ‘ | 
French part of the time, pupils 3,000. There are also There are seventeen big cotton mills in this territory, | 
two private schools. | all working at full capacity. | 
Theatres Churches There are unsurpassed facilities for all kinds of manu- 


facturing and many factory sites for which options are 





: : p ea | 
ing 4,000. New house in | tist, 5 Methodist, 3 Epis- | held by large concerns contemplating locating in this field. | 
construction will seat 2,000. copal, 2 Congregational, 1 : : aia’ | 
Swedish Lutheran, 1 Ad- The weekly wage for unskilled labor is $22.50; the 

| vent Christian. weekly wage for skilled labor is $38.50. 

Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Auto (Passenger) ..... 14 ee - CS. ccnwendoevesas 12 a 10 
Rate CESK) .ccsccsce 9 DPOOGMMAESS. ..o...00000:0% 13 ON Se re ere 32 CINE: can badenennya 3 
Bet. CEN) . sceccvenee 11 Druggists She gcladwbecwe 9 Hardware ....--.++++- 7 Photographers ......... 3 
pete Casta) cccccvesss 1 Oy eee eee 17 Hats and Caps ........ 2 a ee 5 
SS EES aa 7 Department Stores .... 1 Jewelers .......ss0000- 4 UII go aS. 4 ae 5 
en eee 14 OS” ee eee 4 Batted” Tellets .cccosece 2 re 7 
Cloaks and Suits ...... 5 rr eer 2 Meat Markets ......... 17 Shoe Dealers ......... 12 
CAGENEOED ccencceccconce 9 PE eka bles ons exe 5 Men’s Furnishings iS Sporting Goods ....... 3 
Confectioners .......... 19 re 4 Merchant Tailors ...... 5 rae 7 





NOTE.— 


of Trade, Bank Statements, Board of Educati 


Sources from which figures and facts were secured: 





Charles A. Keller, President, 
on, and other reliable sources. 


| service 


Pawtanet Valley Board» 


ARCTIC, R. L. 


The trading center of Kent County, which 
includes the prosperous mill district of 
Pawtuxet Valley. 





Suburban and Farm Residents 


Within a distance from one to ten miles from the cen- 
ter of Arctic are five towns and twenty-three villages, 
namely: Centreville, Crompton, Phenix, Harris, Clyde, 
Lippitt, Arkwright, Jackson, Fiskeville, Quidnick, Coven- 
try, Greene, Summit, Scituate, Hope, Natick, Westcott, 
Pontiac, Apponaug, ‘Anthony, and Washington with an 
aggregate population of 53,000. 

The extreme western sections are devoted to farms 
which ship much of their produce to Providence. 


Wholesalers 
There are practically no wholesalers of any size in 
this territory, but the retailers of Arctic and the sur- 
rounding villages are rendered exceptionally fine Jobbing 
y the big wholesale houses of Providence, R 
These houses maintain fine motor delivery throughout 


| the territory and enjoy exceptionally fine trolley express 


accommodations. In a few instances branch offices are 


| maintained in these smaller towns but no cold storage 


plants or wholesale storage is considered necessary. 


Retail Section 


The shopping center of Arctic is about one-half mile 
long on Washington, Main and Allen Streets. Here is 
found a variety of establishments in the retail line, thea- 
tres, hotels, etc. 


Residential Features 


One and two family houses predominate in the central 
part of all the Pawtuxet Valley villages. 

There are no large tenement districts, but around sev- 
eral of the large factories are well arranged mill settle- 
ments. These homes are prosperous-looking, well kept 
and arranged on the most up-to-date sanitary principles. 





Trading Area 


Arctic and the nearby towns and villages have a well 
defined trading area of their own. In the course of a year 
thousands of dollars come to the Arctic retail establish- 
ments and the variety of stores makes it possible for the 
inhabitants to satisfy all their desires for necessities and 
luxuries without going to the larger city. On the north 
the territory extends to Oaklawn, on the east to Appo- 

| naug, on the southwest the territory extends to Noose- 
neck Hill, on the west to the State line, on the northwest 
| to South Scituate, Kent and Clayville. 





Pawtuxet Valley Daily Times 
Newspapers { (Evening except Sundays) 
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—as your salesman among the 
40,000 people of the Pawtuxet Valley 


you will find the 


Pamtuxet Valley Daily Cimes 


the most useful advertising medium at your command. 


The busy Pawtuxet Valley with its 23 hustling villages offers a fertile field to national advertisers. 
Fruit-of-the-Loom Sheeting, produced by the B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., 
many other cotton mills, producing plain and fancy cotton cloths, as well as woollen, silk, velvet and lace mills 


has 


print works, braid mills, bleacheries, dye works and box shops. 


The Times circulates in 


ARCTIC QUIDNICK LIPPITT FISKEVILLE 
RIVERPOINT PHENIX ANTHONY HOPE 
CENTREVILLE HARRIS ARKWRIGHT WASHINGTON 
CROMPTON CLYDE JACKSON COVENTRY 


The home of the celebrated 


who own and operate seven big mills here, the Valley also 


, iron foundries, 


GREENE WESTCOTT 
SUMMIT PONTIAC 
SCITUATE APPONAUG 
NATICK 





Count them—23—and all busy and buying 





autuxet Halley Daily Cimes 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


IRVING P. HUDSON, Publisher 


ARCTIC, RHODE ISLAND 














